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A Special Word to Subscribers 
you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank 
inclosed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label. 
Sometimes a subscriber who has already renewed may 
receive this blank. We begin to pack in mail-bags 
two weeks or more before mailing, and the renewal 
may have reached us after the copy containing the 
blank has been packed. In requesting a change of 
address please give us four weeks’ notice. 


If your subscription expires with this issue your 
renewal must reach us before the fifth of June to avoid 
missing the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions 
with backnumbers. Subscribers should use Postal or 
Express money orders in remitting, . All Rural Free 
Delivery arriers can supply Postal money orders. 
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The Price of The i Panera 


UBLISHED once a month. By subscription: One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents a year, postage free in the 
United States, Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and 
the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. Single copies: 15 
cents each. In Canada, $2 a year, except in Toronto, 
where the price is $1.50 a year. Single copiesin Eastern 
Canada: 15cents each; west of Ontario, 20 cents each. 
In Foreign Countries inthe International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid. 
per year, 10 shillings, 3 pence, payable by International 
money order ($2.50 in American money). Single copies: 
1 shilling net each (25 cents in American money). 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 


(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received. ] 
New YorK: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
Boston : Barristers Hall 
CuicaGo: Home Insurance Building 
Lonpon: 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Roses and Eggs 


VERY delightful woman observed the 
other evening to the editor of this 
magazine: 

“Why doesn’t THE Lapres’ Home JouRNAL 
say something on this growing question of sex 
knowledge? Are you afraid of it?” 

It isa husband’s privilege, denied to others, 
tc laugh at the “breaks” of a wife, and this 
ed s husband fairly shrieked with glee, as he 
sai 

“Why, my dear, don’t you know that it was 
THE LaDrEes’ Home JourNAt that started this 
whole movement?” 

(At least this was an instance where aman 
evidently knew the work of a woman’s maga- 
zine better than did a woman, which is not at 
all uncomplimentary !) 


HE wife’s break was not, however, so un- 
pardonable as it. seemed to the husband, 
who, of course, really jumped into the fray to 
save the editor’s embarrassment. 
When one stopsto think of it the originator 
of an idea that is worth anything is soon lost 
in the idea itself, once the idea is accepted by 


the people. Many an inventor’s identity is’ 


lost in the invention. Not ten persons in a 
hundred can accurately and without hesitancy 
recall the name of the inventor of the steam 
engine; of the nautical compass; of electricity; 
of the simple pin. Who knows the discoverer 
of the circulation of the blood? How many of 
the thousands who sing ‘‘ Nearer, My God, to 
Thee” or “The Star-Spangled Banner,” or 
even “Home, Sweet Home,”’’ can tell the names 
of their authors? Or of the world-wide bed- 
time prayer ‘‘ Now I lay me down to sleep’’? 

Much as the originators of an idea, or the 
inventors of an invention, or the authors of a 
classic, may deplore it, their identity is soon 
Jost in the work itself. And it is right that it 
should be so. Principles are always greater 
than personalities—facts greater than faces. 
The result, after all, is the thing. 


HEN the desire for personal credit is 

great the desire is rarely true or sure. We 
may naturally crave it; few like to ‘‘get lost 
in the shuffle,” as the saying goes. But why 
bother about credit if the result is good? 

We know, for instance, that the results of 
this magazine’s campaign against ‘‘ patent 
medicines” are excellent. It was the first 
magazine to take hold of the evil. Other 
magazines followed, and it is natural that the 
last should remain freshest in the mind of the 
public. But what really is the difference as 
long as the results were good? It jars a bit, of 
course—we don’t deny that for an instant— 
to have some one ask us why we don’t take 
hold of such evils as the ‘‘‘patent-medicine’ 
curse.” But, at its worst or best, that is only a 
temporary feeling. 

Only the other day we received a letter 
asking if we wouldn’t “line up with the move- 
ment for a safe and sane Fourth of July” and 
“Say something about it in our magazine!”’ 

It would have been easy to say to our corre- 
spondent that THE JoURNAL was the first 
general magazine to advocate this idea, joining, 
years ago, with “‘Life,’’ “The Chicago Tribune”’ 
and “The Journal of the American Medical 
Association” in the fight that is now almost 
won! But what would be the use? Some day 
our correspondent will find out for herself our 
part in that crusade, and then the discovery 
will be far more convincing. 


T WILL not be long, I will warrant, before 

this magazine will be asked why it does not 
join the movement for American fashions for 
American women. Just now THE JOURNAL is 
sharply identified in the public mind with the 
idea because it isthe only magazinein America 
that is standing for the idea that originated the 
present movement four years ago, and has all 
this time advocated it single-handed. Of course 
folks have said we were standing for“ an ideal,” 
or ‘an impractical theory,”’ or ‘‘an impossible 
notion.”? Athousand times we have been told, 
even by our friends, that ‘‘ the Parisidea was too 
strong to combat’’; that ‘‘American fashions 
could not be designed”; etc.; etc. Now, how- 
ever, an ideal is rapidly becoming an idea; soon 
it will be an accomplished fact and pass strong 
and sure into our economic life. 

And folks will begin to forget who started 
the movement, and why? Simply because the 
movement is bigger than the individual or the 
magazine. We, as a magazine, will be engulfed 
in the movement, but the movement will be- 
come an actuality and benefit us all as a nation, 
morally, economically and socially, as few 
things have done or are capable of doing. A 
movement so great scarcely can preserve a 
personality, and it is unnecessary that it should. 
The main thing is that the movement shall be. 











$1250 for Husbands 


THE JOURNAL Purposes to Divide $1250 Among 
Five Husbands Who Will Tell, Frankly and Fully: 


Why I Wanted 
My Wife to be My Wife 


HESE are the questions that young men daily ask of 

older men: 

How did you positively know that your wife, when you 
met her, was the one woman in all the world with whom you 
wanted to live for the rest of your life? 

What was the one single dominant trait that determined 
the fact for you? 

In other words, the young man asks: How can I surely tell 
not only that I am not going wrong in asking a girl to be my 
wife, but also that I shall, if she accept me, not do her a lifelong 
wrong and injustice? 

These are the questions young men are asking every day 
and that are worthy of a serious answer by every man who, 
having successfully solved them for himself, can help other 
men to solve them for themselves. 

Never have a group of women so decidedly, helpfully and 
fully answered the question as in the recent JOURNAL offer: 
‘‘How did you know when the right man came?’’ These 
wonderful answers, the most wonderful that any magazine 
ever received, will be published in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
shortly. Directly following these we want to present the 
man’s side of the problem, so that both young unmarried 
women and young unmarried men may be helped. 

Therefore, here is the husband’s chance to tell for the bene- 
fit of young men: ‘‘ Why I wanted my wife to be my wife.” 

Five prizes are offered: 


$500 for the Best Article 

$300 for the Second Best Article 
$200 for the Third Best Article 
$150 for the Fourth Best Article 
$100 for the Fifth Best Article 


$1250 in the five prizes 


In addition THE JoURNAL hopes that the high merit of 
the articles generally will warrant the purchase of many more 
manuscripts. Of course all material obtained from this contest 
will be published strictly anonymously. 


Please Observe These Conditions 


No manuscript submitted should exceed 3000 words. 
Whenever possible the manuscripts should be typewritten, but 
if this is impossible they should be written in ink, neatly and 
clearly, and on one side of the paper—never on both sides. 
The writer’s name and address should appear on the first page. 
All manuscripts must be sent flat or folded: no rolled manu- 
scripts will be considered. And as no manuscripts can be 
returned under any circumstances please do not inclose stamps. 
The contest will be open until July 1. Manuscripts received 
after that date cannot be considered. The results of the 
contest will be announced as soon after July 1 as possible. 

Address all manuscripts to 


THE PERSONAL EDITOR 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Roses and Eggs 


HOUSANDS of JourNat readers know 

that it was this magazine that achieved the 
limitation of water at Niagara Falls to be used 
as power, and thus saved the beauty of the 
Falls. But thousands, on the other hand, have 
forgotten our part init. The Falls were saved; 
that was the main point. The point we sought 
was accomplished and we did it—with the 
help of President Roosevelt. The projectors 
have been forgotten in the fact itself, that is all. 





T WAS like a bolt out of a clear blue sky 

when, seven years ago, the first editorial 
appeared in THE LApres’ HOME JOURNAL con- 
demning the “‘ policy of silence”’ that was being 
followed by so many parents with their chil- 
dren about sex knowledge, and advocating 
that the truth be told them. Thousands of 
letters of protest came to this office, while 
thousands summarily canceled their subscrip- 
tions to this magazine. We were denied 
admittance into hundreds of homes where 
formerly we had been a welcome guest. 

Then the tide began to turn. And now? It 
may truly be called one of the questions of the 
day. Where seven years ago it was a tabooed 
subject, not to be mentioned in polite society, 
today sex knowledge and sex hygiene form a 
discussable topic in the home, the school, and 
before clubs, associations and bodies, secular 
and ecclesiastical. Where two lecturers of a 
society found it impossible to get more than a 
few dates during a season, this same society 
employs more than forty lecturers, and all of 
them are constantly busy. During the last 
seven years Over one hundred and eighteen 
books have been published on this subject in 
this country, against fourteen during the pre- 
vious ten years. Societies singly devoted to 
the purpose have been founded all over the 
country. The same magazines and newspapers 
that covertly attacked this magazine for its 
campaign, and proudly boasted that their pages 

‘were never given over to subjects that found 
no place of discussion in the home,” are today 
not only publishing articles on the subject, but 
they are also going much further than this 
magazine ever dreamed of going. 

And we, and our part in it? Forgotten! 
The very social workers for whom this maga- 
zine made it possible to do their work ask us 
why we do not publish something on this sub- 
ject that is ‘“‘so vitally important” (!) and 
“*can today be discussed with propriety in the 
most carefully edited home magazine,’ as a 
recent sex-hygiene worker wrote to us. 


HY this happens is because it is only 
given a magazine to awaken the public 
conscience on a subject: it is for the public 
itself to bring the awakening to an actual con- 
dition. It is only natural, therefore, that the 
actual bringing about of a changed condition in 
its very engrossing nature should blot out from 
the minds of the workers the medium that first 
brought the question to public attention and 
awakened interest init. The work of the pioneer 
in any field is always lonely and is soon forgotten. 
For him there are few roses, but many eggs. 
Once in a while, however, there comes a rose, 
as when, not long ago, a reader of this magazine 
visited Niagara Falls and sent a postal card of 
the Falls and wrote underneath it: ‘‘To the 
magazine that stood on guard!” 
And the sweet odor of one rose is much 
longerremembered thanthat of the freshest egg! 





If You Move This Spring 


i YOU are a JourNAL subscriber and plan 
to move this spring please do not fail to 
notify us of your change of address a month 
in advance, otherwise there may be delay in 
receiving your JOURNAL. Furthermore, send us 
not only your new address, but your old address 
as well, and please clearly -indicate which is 
which. Address THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia. 


The Maxfield Parrish Cover 


HE cover for this month’s JouRNAL is taken 

from one of the seventeen panels’ Mr. 
Maxfield Parrish is painting for the Girls’ 
Dining-Room in the new building of The Curtis 
Publishing Company. Its reproduction is in 
response to the many requests of readers of 
Tue Lapres’ HoME JourNAL and visitors to 
the magazine’s home from all over the world. 
Furthermore, in order to meet the expected 
demand for extra copies of the cover, a separate 
edition has been made, without any printing 
on the back. Copies will be mailed, postpaid, 
on receipt of ten cents each, or three copies for 
twenty-five cents. Address THe LApies’ HomME 
JourRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
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Rubbing it In 


R. WILKINS was near the exploding 
point when his neighbor met him on 
the street. 
‘“That man Tompkins,” he burst out, 
‘has more nerve than any one I ever met!” 
““Why?” asked his neighbor curiously. 
‘*He came over to my house last evening 
and borrowed my gun to kill a dog that 
kept him awake ap. on i 
“Well, what of that?” 
“Why,” shouted Mr. Wilkins, “it was 
my dog he killed!” 


A New Use for Doctors 


‘FARMER rushed up to the home of 

a country doctor in the village late 
one night and besought him to come at 
once to a distant farmhouse. 

The medicine man hitched up his horse 
and they drove furiously to the farmer’s 
home. Upon their arrival the farmer said: 

‘*How much is your fee, Doc?” 

“Three dollars,” said the physician in 
surprise. 

“Here y’are,” said the farmer, handing 
over the money; ‘“‘the blamed liveryman 
wanted five dollars to drive me home.” 


Probably the Germ 


R. GREENE was threatened with a 
contagious disease, and when his little 
son, Ned, who was of very affectionate dis- 
position, came to embrace him before retir- 
ing, he said: 
‘‘Neddie, my boy, you mustn’t hug me. 
You’ll catch the scarlet fever.” 
Ned looked at his father in amazement 
for a moment. Then he asked: 
“Say, Father, who did you hug?” 


, 





6 Beem was a sound of revelry by night, 
for the Bloggses were giving a party. Mr. 
Bloggs was singing ‘‘’Tis Love That Makes 
the World Go ’Round,” and Master Bloggs 
seized the opportunity to slip.into the other 
room with his father’s pipe. 

Shortly afterward it was apparent that 
Willie wasn’t well. 

“* Goodness, child!” cried his mother; ‘‘ have 
you been smoking?”’ 

“°Tain’t that, Ma,” said Willie feebly; ‘‘if 
it’s true what Pa’s been singing about I—I 
must be in love.” 


The Label Regulated the Price 


+ HAT you need, Madam,” said the 
physician to his fashionable lady pa- 
tient, ‘‘is oxygen. Come every afternoon for 
your inhalations. They will cost you five 
dollars each.” 
“There,” said the lady, ‘‘I just knew that 
other doctor didn’t know his business. He 
told me all I needed was plain fresh air.” 


He Had Him 


HE Bishop of London was to perform the 
ceremony at a very smart wedding. As 
usual a great crowd of people stood about 
the doors and lined up on each side of the 
strip of red carpet. Magnificent carriages 
and motor cars rolled up and disgorged the 
splendidly dressed guests, but at the end of 
a long string of fine equipages came a deplor- 
able, ramshackle old four-wheeler. It drew 
up gloomily opposite the strip of red carpet. 
A couple of policemen dashed at the cabby. 
‘Here, hi!” they shouted. ‘‘ You can’t stop 
here! The Bishop’s just coming!”’ 
The old cabman regarded them with a 
scornful eye. 
‘*Keep yer’airon! I’ve got the hold buffer 
inside!” 
And the Bishop opened the door and 
stepped out. ? 








Which Was Worse? 


FARMER, buying some tools in a hard- 
ware store, was asked by the proprietor 
if he did not want to buy a bicycle. 

‘“*A bicycle won’t eat its head off,” said 
the salesman, ‘‘and you can ride it around 
your farm. They’re cheap now and I can let 
you have one for thirty-five dollars.” 

“‘T guess I’d ruther put the thirty-five into 
a cow,” said the farmer reflectively. 

‘*Ha-ha,” laughed the hardware man, 


*‘yvyou’d look mighty foolish, riding round 

your farm on a cow, now, wouldn’t you?”’ 
“Well, I dunno,” said the farmer, ‘‘no more 

foolish than I would milking a bicycle.” 







Wouldn’t be So Cruel 


RCHBISHOP RYAN once attended a 
dinner given him by the citizens of 
Philadelphia and a brilliant company of men 
were present. Among others were the presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad; ex- 
Attorney-General MacVeagh, counsel for the 
road, and other prominent railroad men. 

Mr. MacVeagh, in talking to the guest of the 
evening, said: ‘Your Grace, among others 
you see here a great many railroad men. 
There is a peculiarity of railroad men that 
even on social occasions you will find that they 
always take their lawyer with them. That is 
why I am here. They never go anywhere 
without their counsel. Now they have nearly 
everything that men want, but I have a 
suggestion to make to you for an exchange 
with us. We can give free passes on all the 
railroads of the country. Now if you would 
only give us—say a free pass to Paradise by 
way of exchange.” 

“‘Ah, no,” said His Grace, with a merry 
twinkle in his eye, ‘‘that would never do. 
would not like to separate them from their 
counsel.” 


Where the Minister Scored 


“T°HE young lawyer didn’t like the minister, 
and so he thought to corner him. ‘‘ Now, 

Doctor,” he asked, ‘‘suppose the parsons and 
the devil should have a lawsuit, which party 
do you think would win?” 

“The devil unquestionably,” 
minister. 

“Ah?” chuckled the young lawyer. 
will you tell us why?” 

‘Because he would have all the lawyers on 
his side.” 


replied the 
“And 


How He Mixed the Medicine 


= OW,” said the nervous old lady to the 
i druggist, ‘‘are you sure you have that 
medicine mixed right?” 

“No, Ma’am,” said the conscientious 
apothecary, ‘‘I wouldn’t go as far as to say 
that; but I’ve got it mixed the way the doctor 
ordered it.” 





It Wouldn’t Interfere 


V ANT a job, eh?”’ said the prospective 

employer to the shrewd-looking appli- 
cant for the position as errand boy. ‘‘ Well, 
do you know how far the moon is from the 
earth?” 

“‘Naw, sir,”’ said the youth, ‘‘I don’t know. 
But it ain’t close enough to prevent me from 
runnin’ yer errands.” 

He got the job. 


Plenty of Room 


YOUNG graduate in law wrote to a 
prominent practitioner in Arkansas to 
inquire what chance there was in that section. 
“‘Tam a Republican in politics,” he wrote, 
‘and an honest young lawyer.” 

In a few days he received this reply: ‘‘If 
you are a Republican the game laws here will 
protect you, and if you are an honest lawyer 
you will have no competition.” 


The Reason Why 


T= information editor received this let- 
ter from a fresh youth: 

Kindly tell me why a girl always closes her 
eyes when a fellow kisses her. 

The editor replied: 


If you will send us your photograph we may 
be able to tell you the reason. 


The Hens Were Jealous 


‘s Y DEAR,” said the professor’s wife, 
‘the hens have scratched up all that 
eggplant seed you sowed.”’ 

‘* Ah! jealousy!” mused the professor. And 
he sat down and wrote a twenty-page article 
on the ‘‘Development of Envy in the Minds 
of the Lower Bipeds.” 
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THAT REMINDS ME 


Bright Things of All Times 
That People Have Laughed Over 





Jenks ,and the Abstemious Fish 


“*C*AY,” said Jones to Brown, ‘“‘you told me 
that young Jenks drank like a fish.” 
“*So he does.” 
**But I have it on the best authority that 
he never touches a drop of liquor.” 
““Well, neither does a fish.”’ 


The Dangers of Burglary 


6 pes: hard citizens were standing in a se- 
cluded spot talking confidentially. One 
of them suddenly sneaked away while the 
other stood on guard. Soon the first one was 
= to emerge from a window, and join his 
pal. 
“Did youse git anyt’ing?’’ whispered the 
one in waiting. 

“Naw, de guy what lives in dere is a 
lawyer,” growled the other. 

“‘Dat’s hard luck,” said his pal. 
youse lose anyt’ing?”’ 


“Did 





What She Wanted 


HE walked into the public library and 

sweetly said: 

“‘T would like ‘The Red Boat,’ please.” 

The librarian diligently searched the cata- 
log, and came back with: 

“‘T don’t think we have such a book.”’ 

Flushing a bit she sweetly said: ‘‘ May 
the title be ‘The Scarlet Yacht’?” 

Again he looked, with the same result. 
Then with her pretty fingers she went into 
her bag, consulted a slip of paper and said: 

“‘Oh, [beg pardon. Imean the‘Rubiyat. 


Why He Couldn’t Do It 


E WAS a young lawyer who had just 
started practicing in a small town and 
hung his sign outside his office door. It read: 
“‘A.Swindler.”’ A stranger who called to con- 
sult him saw the sign and said: ‘‘My goodness, 
man, look at that sign! Don’t you see how 
itreads? Put in your first name—Alexander, 
Ambrose or whatever it is.”’ 
““Oh, yes, I know,”’ said the lawyer resign- 
edly, ‘“‘but I don’t exactly like to do it.” 
“‘Why not?” asked the client. “‘It looks 
mighty bad as it is. What is your first 
name?” 
*Adam.7* 
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Not What the Judge Intended 


AS ENGLISH firm was prosecuted before 
the highest court for swindling and 
unfair business dealings. 

In acquitting them the Chief Justice said 
with great severity: ‘‘ The evidence presented 
is not quite sufficient to convict you, but if 
any one wishes to know my opinion of your 
methods I hope that they will come to me.” 

Two days afterward the firm’s advertise- 
ment appeared in all the London papers with 
the following well displayed: ‘‘ Reference, 
by special permission, the Lord Chief Justice 
of England.” 





Now How Did He Know? 


HE talk had drifted to the weight of per- 

sons when young Mr. Sappleigh observed: 

‘* Appearances are often deceptive. Now Miss 

May here is heavier than you would think.” 

In the moment of silence which followed 

this remark the young lady’s brother asked: 
“*How do you know, Mr. Sappleigh?”’ 


It Does Indeed 


F MONEY talks, 

As some folks tell, 
To most of us 

It says ‘‘ Farewell.” 
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The Uses of the Bass Drum 


“‘\7OU don’t make very good music with 
that instrument,” said a bystander to 
the man with the bass drum, as the band 
ceased to play. 
“No,” admitted the pounder of the 
drum, “I know I don’t; but I drown a 
heap of bad music.” 


His Preference 


CERTAIN island in the West Indies 
is liable to the periodical advent of 
earthquakes. One year before the season 
of these terrestrial disturbances Mr. X, 
who lived in the danger zone, sent his two 
sons to the home of a brother in England, 
to secure them from the impending havoc. 
Evidently the quiet of the staid English 
household was disturbed by the two young 
West Indians, for the returning mail steamer 
carried a message to Mr. X, brief but em- 
phatic: 
“Here are your boys; send me the earth- 
quake.” 


And Father Was Surprised 


“TF YOU kiss me again,” declared Miss 
Lovely firmly, ‘‘I shall tell Father.” 

“That’s an old tale,” replied the bold, bad 
young man. ‘‘Anyway it’s worth it,” and 
he kissed her. 

Miss Lovely sprang to her feet. ‘I shall 
tell Father,” she said, and left the room. 

“Father,” she said softly to her parent 
when she got outside, “‘Mr. Bolder wants to 
see your new gun.” 

“All right, Pll take it in to him,” said her 
father, and two minutes later he appeared in 
the doorway with his gun in his hand. 

There was a crash of breaking glass as 
Mr. Bolder dived through the window and 
departed in all haste for the railway station. 


Their Message 


“THE evening callers were chatting with 
their hosts when there came a patter of 
little feet along the hall. 

“Hush,” whispered the hostess, raising 
her hand; “the children are coming with 
their good-night message. It always gives 
me a feeling of reverence to hear them. 
They are so much nearer to Heaven than 
we, and they speak from the fullness of their 
little hearts never so freely as when the dark 
has come. Listen!” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then the 
message came in a shrill whisper. ‘‘ Mamma,”’ 
it ran, ‘‘ Willie found a cockroach in the tub.”’ 


A Friendly Request 


E WAS subject to fainting spells, and 
before starting out he wrote this note, 
which he pinned to his shirt: 
To the Doctor: If I fall on the street and 
am taken to the hospital do not operate. My 
appendix has been removed twice already. 





Pretty Hard to Believe 


HE automobile was a thing unheard of to 
a mountaineer in one community, and he 
was very much astonished one day when he 
saw one go by without any visible means of 
locomotion. His eyes bulged, however, when 
a motorcycle followed closely in its wake and 
disappeared like a flash around a bend in the 
road. 
“Gee whiz!” he said, turning to his son, 
‘‘who’d ’a’ s’posed that thing had a colt?” 


Where the Senator Drew the Line 


OON after the convening of a new ses- 

sion of Congress the announcement was 
made of the approaching marriage of Anson 
G. McCook, then Secretary of the Senate. 
A subscription was immediately started 
among the Senators for the purchase of a 
wedding present, and two or three prom- 
inent Senators volunteered to collect the 
“money. Senator X, one of the richest men in 
the Senate at that time, was one of these. 

Seeing a new Western member Senator 
X went to him and said: 

“Senator Slocum, I want you to give me 
twenty-five dollars.” 

“What for?’’? demanded the new member. 

“For McCook’s wedding present,” ex- 
plained Senator X. 

“Tl see you about it tomorrow,” 
answered Mr. Slocum, with a scowl. 

“All right,” said Senator X, as he walked 
away, ‘‘but don’t forget it.” 

Senator Slocum watched him until he was 
out of hearing, and then, turning to his 
colleague, remarked angrily: 

“Well, I’ve heard of cheeky things in my 
life, but that man beats all. What do you 
think? He just asked me to give him twenty- 
five dollars to buy a wedding present for his 
cook.” 
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Because They Know 


F SHE were here 
To take my hand, and ask, ‘‘ What 1s it, 
dear?” 
She would not see the wrinkles on my face, 
Nor note the silver where the gold had place; 
Upon my faded lip she’d leave a kiss, 
And whisper, “‘Darling,’’ and she would not 
miss 
The vanished rose; or, if she did, would say, 
“How you have ripened since I went away !”’ 
The blemishes that others might despise 
Would still be beautiful to Mother’s eyes. 


If she were here, 
She would not mind the changes. If a tear 
Should fill my eye I know that she would 


see, 

And give sweet consolation unto me; 

Yet in her heart some things would little 
heed, 

Knowing how much their discipline I need, 

And so, I think, though Heaven be not far, 

And friends can see us even as we are, 

They may be glad, like loving motherhood, 

Because they know how all things work for 
good. 


“So Tired” 


AM so tired, dear; full well I know 
I should be made of sterner stuff, and go 
Right bravely through the mist of silent 
tears, 
Until the pathway narrows down, and nears 
God’s pasture green. 


But I am tired, dear, and all the way 
Seems to wind up and up—I may not stay 
To lean against you, nor to touch your 
hand. 
Tis hard to journey on alone to that strange 
land— 
The rest unseen. 


It must be just beyond; I will be strong— 
I shall not faint now. The way is long, 
The path is rough, but one can rest and 


pray; 
God will not let me falter by the way— 
I need not fear. 
—ANNIE GRIER CALLENDER. 


When the Sun Nears Setting 


UT your arms around me— 
There, like that; 
I want a little petting 
At life’s setting, 
For ’tis harder to be brave 
When feeble age comes creeping 
And finds me weeping 
Dear ones gone. 
Just a little petting 
At life’s setting; 
For I’m old, alone and tired 
And my long life’s work is done. 
— ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 
Copyright, 1904, by Elizabeth Porter Gould. 
Used by permission of Richard G. Badger. 


“God Bless My Mother!” 


LITTLE child with flaxen hair, 

And sunlit eyes so sweet and fair, 
Who kneels when twilight darkens all, 
And from those loving lips there fall 
The accents of this simple prayer: 
“God bless—God bless my mother!”’ 


A youth upon life’s threshold wide, 
Who leaves a gentle mother’s side, 
Yet keeps enshrined within his breast 
Her words of warning—still the best; 
And whispers when temptation tries: 
“God bless—God bless my mother!” 


A white-haired man who gazes back 
Along life’s weary, furrowed track, 
And sees one face—an angel now! 
Hears words, of light that led asinht, 
And prays with reverential brow: 
“God bless—God bless my mother!” 
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Growing Old 


AX ITTLE more gray in the lessening hair 

Each day as the years go by; 

A little more stooping of the form, 
A little more dim the eye. 

A little more faltering of the step 
As we tread life’s pathway o’er ward, flitting, 

But a little nearer every day And wonder when my ship will come 
To the ones who have gone before. for me, 

A little more halting of the gait, And mhere it lies, and whither it is 
And a dullness of the ear; 

A growing weariness of the frame 
With each swift-passing year. 

A fading of hopes, and ambitions, too, 
A faltering in life’s quest; 

But a little nearer every day 
To a sweet and peaceful rest. 

A little more loneliness in life 
As the dear ones pass away; 

A bigger claim on the Heavenly land 
With every passing day. 

A little farther from toil and care, 
A little less way to roam; 

A drawing near to a peaceful voyage 
And a happy welcome home. 


The Winds of Memory 
Ue the western shore tonight I’m 
ting, 
The . _ slopes to touch a bound- 


And watch ' the white ships, inward, out- 


gol 
I as. "hear the winds of memory 
blowing. 


Blow on, sweet winds! Your singing or 
your sighing 
Brings back, tonight, a half-forgotten 


tune: 
Beneath the apple blooms, once more I’m 


ying, 

I feel the breath of girlhood’s happy June. 
Life’s early dawn, again I see it glowing, 
While all the winds of memory are 

blowing. 


A summer a now faint, now fuller 
growin 
A fam off naiaby from mother lips, _ 
Love, living love, receiving and bestowing; 
I listen, listen! ’Oh, ye white- winged ships, 
I do not heed your coming or your 


E MAY build more splendid habitations, 
Fill our rooms with paintings and with 
sculptures, 
But we cannot 
Buy with gold the old associations! 
—TuHE GOLDEN MILESTONE. 





Ing. 
While all the winds of memory are 
blowing. 
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At the Stile 


UST where the traveler, homeward bound, 
Pauses a moment to rest and dream 
Lulled by the drowsy and distant sound 
Of the mossy mill-wheel turning round, 
And the song of the rushing stream. 
There is the stile where Grandmamma sat 
To rest on a summer day; 
In a queer old gown, and the quaintest hat! 
And Grandpapa came for a little chat, 
From the wheat field over the way. 
But that was many a year ago, 
Ere Grandmamma’s eyes grew dim; 
And Grandmamma’s hair wasn’t white like 


snow 
With queer little curls in a bobbing row 
Under a cap’s white rim. 
Her eyes were as blue as the skies o’erhead, 
Her forehead white and high; 
And something or other that Grandpapa said 
Made Grandmamma’s cheeks grow rosy red, 
And her looks grow suddenly shy. 
Grandpapa’s happiness seemed complete, 
There wasn’t a mortal near; 
But a little bird in the field of wheat 
Went singing and singing: “Sweet! O 
sweet!” 
So only they two could hear. 
But that was many a year ago, 
And Grandmamma’s hair is white, 
With queer little curls in a bobbing row, 
And Grandmamma’s steps are feeble and 
slow, 
And her eyes no longer bright. 
But Grandpapa still is a lover true, 
Through years of good and ill. 
Though life brought sorrows and tears and 
rue, 
Though tempests blotted the skies of bluc, 
She is his sweetheart still. 


The Captain’s Secret 


HERE was bay upon his forehead, 
There was glory in his name; 
He had led his country’s cohorts 
Through the crimson field of fame; 
Yet from his breast at midnight, 
When the throng had ceased to cheer, 
He took a faded blossom 
And kissed it with a tear. 
A little faded violet, 
A bloom of withered hue; 
But more than fame 
Or loud acclaim 
He prized its faded blue. 


We have all a hidden story 
Of a day more bright and dear; 
We may hide it with our laughter— 
It will haunt us with a tear. 
And we’ve all some little keepsake 
Where no eye can ever mark, 
And, like the great commander, 
We kiss it in the dark. 
A little faded violet, 
Perchance a loop of gold, 
A gift of love, 
We prize above 
All that the earth can hold. 
—SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. 


HE darkness gathers in the valleys fast, 
The shadows deepen, and the day is past; 
Only upon the hills that frame the sky 
A shaft of sunshine still delights the eye. 
So in my life the day is past and gone; 
The sunshine fades where once it brightly 
shone, 
Until I lift my eyes unto the hills, 
Then, Lord, Thy radiance all my being fills. 
So on thy hills, O Lord, I fix my gaze-—- 
My source of strength in these declining 
days— 
For if at evening thus Thou givest light 
How sweet the slumber of the coming night ! 
—ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD. 


Te holiest of all holidays are those 
Kept by ourselves in silence and apart: 
The secret anniversaries of the heart. 
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ometimes it is hard to make a boy get up in the morning, but 
if he has been ‘‘ brought up”’ on Ivory Soap he is sure to be 
bright and clean when he reaches the breakfast table. 
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Children take to Ivory Soap. As babies, the floating cake fascinates them. Then, 
a little later, they realize what a pleasant bath it makes so that, while still very young, 
they are willing to attend to their own toilets. Thus the practice of cleanliness 
becomes a habit which not even the prospect of a late breakfast can alter. 
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It is only natural for Ivory Soap to influence its users in this way. It is so mild 
and pure that it feels soothing to the tenderest skin. It gives such a bubbly, copious 
lather that it is a delight to bathe with it. And it rinses so readily that the skin is left 
in its natural, healthy condition—glowingly, refreshingly clean. 








IVORY SOAP.....Q iim) ..... 998% PURE 


DESIGN PAT D AUG 26.79) 
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copied the woman of any other nation. What she is, she is because 

of herself: because she is American. But she still, slavelike, consents 
to follow the dictates of Paris in the matter of clothes, and is today what 
she cannot deny: a cheap imitation of the mannequins of the race courses of 
France. A French gentlewoman would not for a moment dream of wearing 
the clothes that the American woman wears as Paris fashions. The ‘‘French 
styles’’ that come over here, as every well-posted importer and dressmaker 
knows, are the conceptions of a few frantically competitive tradesmen who 
have lost all sense of art, and who deliberately laugh in their sleeves at the 
blaring eccentricities and shrieking outlandishnesses that they produce, and 
which, as one not long ago said, ‘‘make an alarm clock of every American 
woman who wears them.’’ What have these tradesmen of the Rue dela Paix 
and the Place Vendéme to do with Central Park, or the Golden Gate, or 
Euclid Avenue, or the Lake Shore Drive, that they should dictate as to 
what should be worn in those places? What can the vulgarities of the French 
race courses or watering places say to our decent American girls and women, 
that they should dictate to them as to what they shall wear? The ways of 
those places and the people who frequent them are not as our ways, nor are 
their thoughts our thoughts. It is certainly in order that the Paris fallacy 
in fashions shall pass away, and that American women shall insist upon 
American clothes and hats with the honest American label on them. It is 
time to strike the American note in women’s clothes. 


P SHE American woman owes her charm to the fact that she has not 





THE LARGE NUMBER OF WOMEN who are constantly 
studying American industrial and economic conditions, and 
how to better them, should not forget that a tremendous 
advantage would result to American industries if our 


= 





What Af- women’s fashions could originate here. A nation’s industrial 

fects Every army is kept best employed where ideas originate to keep 

them employed. Fashions in women’s dress play a tremen- 

aa and. dous part in the world’s output: its ramifications are endless 
oman 








and enormously important, and the importance of a nation 
where such styles originate cannot be overestimated. Before 
its influence and effect the tariff pales into insignificance. The whistle of 
the American factory is of far more importance to American industries than 
the noise of the siren of the incoming Atlantic liner. Every woman helps 
American industries—she helps her husband, her father, her brother or who- 
ever is the wage-earner in her home, or herself if she be the income bearer— 
when she insists that American fashions for American women shall become 
the order of the day. This whole question, national though it be in scope, 
comes home with direct force to every woman and man who earns her or his 
money in America. What we earn in America should, as far as possible, be 
spent in America, and in the matter of women’s fashions the time has come 
when women can and should keep here at least some of the millions of dollars 
that now go to Paris. It is for the women to act. 








NOWADAYS, WHEN SO MANY AMERICANS go traveling, 
we should not forget that, like so much else in life, the 
benefit we get from travel depends entirely on how we do 
it. It cannot be denied that there are too many who travel 





What Makes | like the girl who had to write for school a diary of her trip 
Travelin abroad. Here is an extract: 

: 4 : Clovelly—Ate three plates of strawberries and clotted cream 
Worth While 


for lunch. Heavenly! 
me stop. 

Paris—Went to tea at Rumpelmayer’s; was so excited, for they had such cakes! 

Indeed it does not matter whether we go to Europe, India or the next 
town; if we bring with us no interest, no observation, no imagination, we 
might as well stay at home. We can all go as far as the neighboring village, 
but we would never dignify such a trip by calling it traveling. Yet the next 
village looks different, holds another set of people, has, in short, a different 
atmosphere; and only our ability to grasp this, whether in Peoria or Paris, 
makes traveling worth while. 


Could have eaten more, but Mother made 














WE MusT HAVE LAWS and we want our young people to 
know them and have respect for them. But what we want 
also to do is to take the young out of the range of laws and 
into the range of ideals. It is one thing, and an excellent 
thing, to do something because it is lawful to do it. But it 
is a far greater state of mind when we do the right thing 
simply because we think it isright. That is having an ideal. 





Greater 
Than Law 














JUsT TO HALT A MOMENT, when we are about to begin a 
meal, to bow the head and say a word of thanks, silent or 
audible, seems such alittle act that one can but marvel in 
how few homes it is a custom. It is a pity when people 











Have We become so engrossed or so forgetful as to lose sight of the 
Not a Word little acts in life which do so much to sweeten our very 

; existence. We pause so little in these days of drive and 
for Him? hurry. Is it too much to ask for a moment of thankfulness 





for what we are about to receive? It could so easily have 
been withheld from us: it is withheld from so many. Because ‘we have 
meat and we can eat,’’ should not the Giver of it have just a ‘“‘thank you’’? 
We thank friends and family for what we receive from them: shall we treat 
the Giver of All Good with less consideration ? 








THE FACT THAT OUR YOUNG PEOPLE are turned out 
oe of school or college unable to spell correctly, speak gram- 
| ee | matically or write a well-constructed letter is one of the 
i a most serious arraignments against our modern system of 
“Educated, education. It is splitting straws for the college to lay the 

‘ ste blame on the High School, and the High School to say it 
B’ Gosh! is the elementary school. Where the real blame lies is not 
one-half so important as the deplorable fact itself. We are 
known as a nation of poor spellers and worse writers, and our ungrammatical 
speech is a byword in other countries. Something is certainly radically 
and criminally wrong when the young are not taught what surely are, more 
than any other, the three most fundamental elements in the mental training 
of a boy or a girl. The least that the parent who supports both public 
school and college can ask, as the results of his child’s training for four, eight 
or twelve years of study, is that the child shall be thoroughly competent, at 
the end of that time, to speak, spell and write correctly. We laugh at the 
well-known explosive of the girl, just graduated, who burst into her parents’ 
room, and, waving her diploma, exclaimed: ‘‘ Educated, b’ Gosh!” but with 
due exercise of moderation, in one form or another, this is still the picture 
all too many of our young people present when their educations are 
‘‘finished.”’ It is a poor job, for the most part, that the schools and colleges 
are turning out. The salutary note in the depressing condition, however, 
is that parents are waking up to the fact. The time is certainly here for some 


thinking and for some swift action close in its train. 
ia 
| & live entirely on sunlight, and that the rainfall was given us 
bi fi as an equal blessing. The flowers that lift their heads and 
The greet us with their fragrance in the light of the morning 
never would have been if the dark days had not blessed 

















WHAT A Joy IT WOULD BE IN OUR LIVES if we could 
only remember that it was never intended that we should 
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1, Tr d them. It is exactly so in the growing gardens of our lives. 
—e A calamity overtakes us and we live intensely in the moment 

the Valley 


of our ill fortune, forgetting all the bright days that went 
before, and the joys that were ours in them. Why cannot we 
see that the darkness is only an absence of the light that will return and make 
the morning? Is it not because we succumb to despair: we let our faith grope 
and halt because we cannot penetrate the veil? We forget that we could not 
survive if our lives were daily cast upon the mountain-top; we must pass 
most of our lives down in the valley. But this is ordained so as to give us 
the contrast necessary in our lives: to develop us: to sweeten us: to bring us 
more in touch with the rest of mankind: to make us feel for our fellow-beings. 
But there is ever a path that leads from the valley to the mountain-top, and 
just ahead of every darkness in our lives is the dawn of a bright tomorrow. 














We Do Nor OFTEN—WE CANNOT OFTEN—drag the 
far-within part of ourselves out into the daylight where folks 
can see it. Sometimes it gets into our eyes on a hilltop 
where there are purple distances, or in church, when, as ina 


Secnetinies: vision, we feel how large and fine and Godlike we might 
B grow; sometimes it slips into our faces when we hear of the 

ass passing away of a soul; sometimes it answers the look in 
Not Often 


a baby’s eyes; and sometimes, too rarely, it comes out and 
talks, quietly or eagerly, about its most intimate thoughts, 
aspirations, dreams; its questions and wonders, or its foolish, whimsical, little 
fancies. But mostly it does not come into our conversation, even with the 
people we like best. Mostly “we descend to meet”—not to things that are 
low, but from things that arehigh. The higher part of us is very shy. 
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richest family in America.’’ You see my name constantly 

in the society columns of the newspapers. You know my 
dresses as well as I know them. You know all about my 
‘famous pearls,’ about my so-many-thousand-dollar tiara 
of diamonds. You call me ‘‘a society woman’”’ because you 
read of my giving a ball at which Madame Melba sings or 
Mr. Josef Hofmann or Mr. Mischa Elman plays. You read 
of me when I go to the opera; when I go on our yacht; when 
I open my country house; when I go to Europe; when I do 
this or that social act. 

I happen to live in one of the largest houses in New York 
City. You happen to live in a frame cottage in the country. 
You will notice that I say ‘“‘happen’”’ both of where you live 
and where I live. For that is the fact. You were born to live 
your life; I was born to live my life. 


I AM one of the women in what the newspapers call “the 


OU call me “rich”; I call you ‘‘poor.” And at once we 

make between usan unenviable distinction—we dig a gulf. 
Why? Because you hate money? Idon’t think so. Would 
you refuse it if you were born to it, if your husband made it, 
or if it were willed to you? I hardly think so. Then it isn’t 
because we dislike money for itself. Hence it must be that 
you resent the person having the money—resent me. And 
why do you resent me? 

‘“‘Because,”’ you will say, ‘‘she’s a society woman.’’ Now 
why do you resent a “‘society woman’? Do you know, 
really, what a ‘‘society woman” is? Frankly you do not of 
yourself know, now do you? You know only as you have 
read of ‘‘society women”’ in the newspapers; and from what 
they say about society women you have got your idea—that 
is, that a society woman is cold, heartless, unthinking of 
others, one who “‘lives a life of pleasure.” 

Now suppose we dismiss for a half hour or so, while you 
read this page, all thought of what the newspapers say. 
Suppose we come together as two women whom accident has 
placed in different surroundings and who are anxious to find 
out something about each other. 

What will you find me to be; what kind of woman? 

I shall have to work hard to convince you that my society 
is worth your while, for it has become the fashion for the 
newspapers and magazines to pat you on the shoulder and to 
look at me askance. This has not been good for either of us. 

I admit that of us two you are the easier to get at. But 
that circumstance has far less to do with my manner of living 
than you think. It is not because my mail is brought to me 
on a silver tray, by a liveried servant, that you cannot find 
out what my ideals are. Isn’t it because you don’t believe 
that I have any? 

If you do not exactly call me frivolous, worldly, cold and 
selfish you have got in the way of thinking so about me. 
Why not acknowledge that you believe me to be purse-proud, 
arrogant, heartless, an undutiful wife, a neglectful mother, a 
slave-driver to my servants, a woman who cares for nothing 
but afternoon teas, monkey dinners, the ‘‘turkey trot,’ the 
“tango”’ and the “‘ bunny hug.” 

Now ask yourself frankly why you think I am like that, 
and isn’t the answer in the fact that it is easier for the news- 
papers to excite the interest of the public by picturing me as 
that kind of creature? In other words it is our habit of taking 
somebody’s else word for mostly everything that is at the 
bottom of the whole deplorable misunderstanding between 
us, and generally it is the wrong word of the newspaper 
society reporter that is to blame for the distance between us. 


HIS having things done for us—having our minds 

made up for us by others—goes right through our whole 
modern life. Our grandfathers and grandmothers had more 
leisure; they wrote their letters with a care and thought 
that is relegated to the art of miniature painting; they not 
only made the garments they wore, but they also spun 
the material out of which those garments were fashioned, 
and they made up their own minds out of well-considered 
thoughts. If they were slow they were also thorough. They 
came to conclusions from personal experience. What do we 
do? We either do not write the letters at all or we use a type- 
writer. We toil not, neither do we spin, for we can buy the 
finished product better and cheaper; and so we carry these 
habits into our intellectual life, and buy our opinions ready 
made for five cents in a newspaper, or for ten or fifteen cents 
ina magazine. It is not unnatural, but it is pitiable. Other 
people can cook for us or sew for us, but we can’t let others 
do our thinking for us. No woman can afford to buy her 
opinions ready made for her. Now let us do our own think- 
ing, and then we will have something to show for it. One 
thing we will have is a mind free from prejudice, a mind that 
does justice and loves mercy, a mind that can weigh and 
measure and can separate the wheat from the chaff; a mind 
that will not stigmatize all the members of a particular group 
as frivolous and foolish, just because it can point to some of 
the members as frivolous and foolish; a mind, in short, that 
has fairness enough to avoid sweeping generalizations. 
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Does That Fact Make Me Less a Woman? [ie 


DECORATION BY DUGALD STEWART WALKER 


Then we will refuse information that comes to us second 
hand. We will investigate, not blindly accept and form the 
habit of judging without knowing. The “freedom” and 
‘“‘independence”’ which are our National bulwark should be 
of mind as well as of body. 

Now put ready-made opinions of me as made by news- 
papers aside, and judge me, ‘‘a society woman,” as I am, and 
what will you find? 


| ee winter the newspapers told you that I gave ‘‘a 
magnificent ball’ at my “‘ palatial home’’; that my gown 
was ‘‘a charming one of blue-and-gold brocade’’; that I 
“‘wore the famous pearls.’”’ You put the paper down and 
something else attracted your attention. But every time 
that my name is mentioned in the newspapers or by some 
friend of yours in the course of the next few weeks a distinct 
picture of me comes into your mind. I may be written of in 
connection with visiting a hospital on a chilly spring morn- 
ing, but for you I am wearing that blue-and-gold brocade 
and the pearls, am I not? I always wear them. Every even- 
ing that I figure at some fashionable function, amid revelry 
and roses, while my chauffeur waves his arms outside in the 
winter darkness in a vain endeavor to keep warm, I am 
swathed in blue-and-gold brocade, wearing the famous— 
pearls! I have no days; only nights. So far as you know I 
seem to have no children and no husband. In short—I have 
no soul. 

I am classified. You have put me where you think I 
belong; you have pierced me with a pin and stuck me ona 
card with the other butterflies of your collection. 

Now I did give that ball and I did wear a blue-and-gold 
brocade—a very stunning dress it was, too, I assure you; 
I wish you could see it. But don’t you give parties, don’t 
you give dances, don’t you wear the best you have? Wherein 
do I differ from you? Simply that when I give a dance it is 
called a ‘‘ball.”’ 

As for the ‘‘famous pearls,’’ let me tell you something: 
they are the dream of a newspaper woman, years ago, who 
said I paid one hundred thousand dollars for them. She 
might just as well have said a million dollars. The truth is 
this: My husband gave me, for our anniversary wedding 
present, a modest string of pearls. I love them because he 
gave them to me, and I always wear them. And because I 
always wear them they have become the ‘‘famous pearls.”’ 
But as to their actual value there are thousands of women in 
America who have pearls very much more expensive than 
mine. 

As for that radiant ‘‘diamond tiara’’ that you read so 
much about, my dear lady, take my word for it, it doesn’t 
exist so far as I am concerned; I have never owned one; I 
have never worn one. Yes, I could easily have one, several 
infact. But frankly I think such a blatant display of money 
is vulgar, the acme of vulgarity as a matter of fact. 

There’s the truth about these two famous points of my 
wardrobe. 


OW let me tell you what the newspapers didn’t tell. I was 
awakened the next morning after the ball by my children. 

“‘Children?”’ you ask in astonishment. 

Well, rather, dear sister—four of them, and the four 
finest children in all the world too. Well, that next morning 
after the ball my children ran into my room and jumped into 
my bed, romping and playing and talking while I was having 
my breakfast. Yes, I did have breakfast in bed, because, 
you see, I had been up late at the ball. The children made a 
terrific uproar, as four children—even the best brought up— 
invariably do when they are together in small compass. That 
attracted their father and he came up from the dining-room, 
and then the racket was worse than ever. Finally we all had 
a pillow fight. But you see the papers didn’t say anything 
about that, owing to the fact that there are a few spots left, 
thank God, to which reporters do not penetrate. Is that 
picture so different from that of you and your children and 
their father? 

Last week, as you sat by the lamp reading the ‘Society 
Notes,”’ you read that I had been at the opera. ‘‘Huh!’’ you 
said scornfully. 

If asked to justify this exclamation you would undoubtedly 
have said: ‘‘A woman like that” (classified again, you 
observe!) ‘‘goes to the opera just to show off her clothes! 
She doesn’t know or enjoy music.” 

Well, perhaps I don’t know the highest music, but didn’t 
you yourself attend the Handel evening, given by the Saint 
Cecilia Club at your own town concert hall the other night? 
Do you care for music? Not classical music, you say. But 
Handel is classical music. 

Now truly, wasn’t it that everybody was going, that it was 
quite an affair and had been in preparation for months, and 
you went? Wherein do you and I differ? 

Did you spend less time upon the preparation for your own 
evening of pleasure than I did on mine? I wonder. Did you 
go to the entertainment for the music, or for the human 
(Page 6) 
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reason that everybody else was going, that you wanted to be 
in the fun and with people? i 

None criticised you for going, did they? Why criticise me 
for doing what you did? 

Doubtless you read the long accounts that the newspapers 
printed a little while ago about me when I went with my 
husband hunting for big game in the Rockies. What you 
read was that we went in our private car with a retinue of 
servants, and you said, as doubtless did your husband: 
“Curious hunting trip.”” But what you did not read was 
when we got to a certain point in the West we left our car, 
sent the servants back with it to New York, and my husband 
with myself and four children and two guides struck the trail 
and for four weeks we “‘camped out.” You still are skeptical 
and say to yourself: ‘‘ Yes, but what do rich folks call camp- 
ing?’’ Well, I cooked three meals each day for those four 
weeks, not only for my husband and my four children, but 
also for our two guides, who merely did the heavy work of 
striking camp. I put my children to bed every night, and I 
did exactly what you would have done had you gone camp- 
ing. Only you might have taken a cook, or had one of the 
guides cook. I didn’t. I didn’t havea cook, and I sent all the 
governesses home. 

And my husband and I do this each year; and when we 
can we make the holiday six weeks instead of four. We look 
forward with the zest of children to this season of exile 
from the conventionalities of the world. No, I don’t boast 
of it any more than you boast of it when you do it. I 
tell you of it to show you that although I am what you call 
“‘rich’’ and a ‘‘society woman,”’’ I do just as you do when I 
can; that I enjoy cooking for my husband as much as you do 
for yours, and perhaps more; that I like to put my children 
to bed and hear their prayers and give them their baths just 
as much as you or any other mother does. 


PROPOS of this: A year ago you read much in the news- 
papers about a yachting trip that my husband and I took 
to goaround the world, and you were doubtless torn withenvy. 
You read of all the palatial furnishings of the yacht, our 
plans, etc., and you said again of me: ‘‘Lucky woman,” and 
so forth. What you did not know—how should you, for 
such things do not make good newspaper stories—was that 
when we reached a far-away spot in the world, where we 
could not speak the tongue, my littlest girl was taken seriously 
ill, and for eight weeks I sat at her bedside; for four weeks I 
scarcely slept or took off my clothes, frightfully expectant of 
the worst that could befall the parents of a child. The child 
got well; so you never knew. There was nothing in the 
papers, because a millionaire’s yachting trip makes a better 
“story”’ than does a sick child. But it never occurred to you, 
did it, that a trip for pleasure on a millionaire’s yacht might 
include a serious illness, a little life hanging for weeks in 
the balance and the millionaire and his wife watching and 
praying hourafter hour and day after day at a little bedside? 
The point is this: These women like myself, whom you 
read about so much in the newspapers as society women 
draped in their blue-and-gold brocades, and giving balls and 
being at the opera and going on yachting trips, are not only 
very much like you, but, believe me, their days are also 
spent much as yours are spent. 

Not long ago, while motoring, we stopped at a small coun- 
try house to get a glass of milk, and the housewife, learning 
who I was, told me of her hard life, contrasting it with my 
easy life. She laid special stress on the hardness of hquse- 
cleaning, at which she was then busy, saying: ‘‘Of course 
you don’t know what that means.’’ My husband smiled, and 
so did I. I then told her that whereas she had one small house 
I had three large ones, each of which had to be opened and 
closed each year; that I spent a good two weeks in closing 
each house and another two weeks in opening it every year; 
that three months of every year in my life were so spent. 

‘‘Oh, but you have servants to do your work,”’ said the 
woman. 

““Ves,’’ I said, ‘‘I have thirty-odd; but who directs the 
servants? If you think that directing thirty servants is easy 
work try it once, my good woman, and you will long for and 
gladly return to this restful, simple, one home, and thank 
God that He made your life and problems so simple.”’ 

“Then why do you do it?” she persisted. ‘‘Why do you 
have so many houses?”’ 

‘“Why do you have one house?” I asked. ‘It’s because 
that is your place in life; mine is to have three. No, we 
don’t need three, but that is our life; that is the orbit in which 
we move. That sort of thing is expected of us just as much 
as your one house is expected of you. But don’t think that 
because you have less money than I have your life is harder, 
or that I am different from you. If anything my life is 
harderthan yoursand fuller. My wealth brings problemsand 
responsibilities that you know not of—that you would fly 
from—that I would fly from if I could. But it is my job and 
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‘The Second 
Wite 


By Maude Radford Warren 


AUTHOR OF “ROSE MARSHALL,” “WHEN MEN COME IN,” ETC. 
I 


ROM the diary of Molly Garrett, aged sixteen: 
FF May the Twelfth—The second great shock of my 

life came a few hours ago when I had an interview 
with Father. The first was Mother’s death, eight years 
ago—only I was too little to understand. I didn’t really 
have much more intelligence then than the twins, who were 
two years old, or Tessie, who was only three months. Now, 
however, I am almost a woman. Last Tuesday I put up 
my hair—only Aunt Theresa made me take it down again. 
But there is a wonderful dignity and poise that comes to 
a girl when she first puts up her hair, and every last pin was 
in before Aunt Theresa caught me; so I got the dignity 
and poise all right, in spite of her snooping. 

I suppose it was feeling so grown up that made me 
feel a new sympathy for Father. I have always con- 
sidered him a very fortunate man because he had us four; 
there are few men who have as nice a family as my father, 
if I do say so; for when the twins do as I direct they are 
wonderful—even for boys—while Tessie is always an angel. 

I say nothing about myself, except that I shall be vale- 
dictorian of my class this June, and have not decided 
whether I shall let Father send me abroad or to college. 

So, since Father had such a nice family and a good busi- 
ness, I did not think of feeling sympathyforhim. Butafter 
I put my hair upI hada shock of realization of what it must 
be to be forty years old. Not that I dorealize it. I can’t 
imagine any one being so old as that; yet people are, for we 
have not only parents but grandparents also. It seemed to 
me that I had never felt sorry enough for Father because he 
was so old. True, I had always tried to be a good daughter 
to him. I had told him all that I and my girl friends were 
doing, and had even asked his advice about my dresses. Not 
that I supposed he would know much, only it would be a 
pleasure to say to Aunt Theresa that Father had decided so 
and so. For of course I knew I could make him see it my 
way, and it is silly for a girl of my age to have her dresses an 
inch above her shoe tops. 

“One inch of bony shank,’’ I said to Aunt Theresa, and 
she told Father that I used an unladylike word. 


UT, while I have let Father share my hopes and plans as 

far as possible, it came to me the other day that it must 
be sad indeed for a man to be so old that he had to talk about 
his daughter’s dresses and yet have none of his own. Of 
course I don’t mean that Father wants dresses; I mean that 
life must be a dull thing to a man whose hair is getting gray, 
and I decided to interest him more than ever. I made up 
my mind that I would go abroad, not with a party of girls 
and a chaperon, but with Father alone. We would go to 
picture galleries and theaters, and I would point out to my 
own dear father what I liked in them, and would try to 
make him forget that his days of fun were long, long passed. 
Also I would try to please him by being more motherly to 
the children. Tom and Jim never would do what Aunt 
Theresa told them to if they could avoid it, and they have 
treated me the same way, as is the nature of boys. I have 
told them that a sister has more authority than an aunt, but 
it just struck me that if I were as friendly toward them as 
Father is tome maybe I could 
get on with them better. 
Angel Tessie always does 
what I tell her—only she 
does what every one else tells 
her, too, which often makes 
me fear that she may get 
tuberculosis: persons who 
have it are always meek. 

So I went down to Father’s 
library last night very full 
of good resolutions. Aunt 
Theresa had gone to write 
Ietters as usual, and he was 
alone. Indeed it occurred to 
me that he was often alone, 
for I am either studying in 
the evening or engaged with 
my young friends. Thusit is 
with our elders. Life passes 
them by, and we younger 
ones never catch up to them. 
I cannot believe that some 
day my children will feel thus 
about me. But as Aunt 
Theresa says: ‘‘These are 
the facts.” 


| Ph a ai tre sitting by the 
window, leaning back in 
his Morris chair and smoking 
a cigar—which latter Aunt 
Theresa says is pernicious, 
but I suppose he is too old 
to change. He is quite big, 
with nice brown eyes, which, 
of course, I couldn’t see in 
the dark, and a very strong 
chin. I sat on the arm of his 
chair and paddled my fingers 
in his hair. 

“Are you feeling lonely, 
Father?’’ I asked. 

‘“No, Molly dear,’”’ he re- 
plied. ‘‘I can’t say I am; 
Aunt Theresa has just been 
here.” 

‘Sometimes I feel lonelier 
when she is with me than 
when she is gone,’’ I sighed. 
“‘T suppose, being your half 
sister, she got allherwaysfrom 
the other side of the family.” 

Father shook a.little, so I 
think he was giggling inside; 
but what he said was: “ Your 
Aunt Theresa is anadmirable 
woman.” 





“TI Put Up My Hair, and Every Pin Was in Before Aunt Theresa Caught Me” 


I do wonder why it is that people call other people admir- 
able when they don’t admire them at all. What they mean 
is that other people should admire, but they would rather 
limit their own acquaintance to letters or formal calls. 

‘But I have been very often lonely, Molly dear,” Father 
went on. 

At this my conscience hurt a little, for I often could have 
hurried through my lessons and sat with him and talked; 
instead I dawdled over them, or else hurried through and then 
amused myself with a book. 

“‘T hope I shall be more of a companion to you when I am 
older, Father dear,” I said. 

“Don’t I know you will, Molly?” Father said. ‘‘ Although 
as you get older you will probably have your own com- 
panions and your own interests quite as much as you do 
now.” 

“Tt is said that each of us must live his own life,”’ I said 
gravely. 

Father laughed in the way that older people have that is 
so disagreeable, which implies that they dandled you on 
their knees and know so much more of life than you do. 

‘All the same,” he added, ‘‘you are quite right. Each of 
us must live his own life, and a man like me, who is still 
young ” he paused, and I wondered if older people 
wanted to be young always, and I thought of Aunt Theresa’s 
false hair and massage. 

“‘T am glad you dropped in, little woman,” Father said, 
“because I have something to tell you.” 

I look back on my blindness now with amazement. I felt 
a funny little tightness in my heart at his words, so I knew it 
was some very important announcement. I really thought 
he was going to say that his business would take us to some 
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“Hubert Extended His Arms and Tessie Ran Down the Steps Shyly to Meet Us” 
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other place to live, and so I would lose all of my dear 
friends; or else that he had lost his money and we would 
all be poor, and I would have to give up my graduation 
gown; or maybe that darling little Tessie had tuberculosis 
at last. But what he did say never would have entered 
my head: 
‘Molly, I’m going to be married.” 
Just think of six little words like that changing a 
person’s whole life, for of course I know life can never be 
the same again. I don’t know what I felt or thought. 
It was the way you feel if you hear a big tray of dishes go 
smash: just a kind of shock. 
‘‘Have you nothing to say to me, dear?” Father asked. 
I felt glad he couldn’t see my face. I know people 
marry twice, of course, but I had never believed in it—how 
could one forget a first love? 
Just then Father said: ‘‘ You are too young to under- 
stand, Molly. It is not that I have forgotten your dear 
mother. Aman who has loveda woman well doesn’t forget, 
and your mother was a loving and beloved saint. But one 
must live life as if there were no yesterday and no tomor- 
‘row. And each today I have been a very lonely man.” 
“Lonely,” I murmured, ‘‘with us, Father, and Aunt 
Theresa?” . 
““Yes dear; even with all of you,” Father said. ‘‘It is 
lonely in the evenings. Haven’t you sometimes wanted 
some woman to talk to, some one who understands better 
than Aunt Theresa, some one younger?” 

“‘Is she very young, Father?’’ I asked. 

‘‘She is twenty-eight, young enough to help you a great 
deal, my little daughter. You will love her dearly, I know.” 

I was trying not tocry. It was hard to have a stranger 
come into our home; and I had always been so proud because 
my father had kept my mother’s place vacant. I had always 
felt superior to girls whose remaining parent married again. 
I had hoped to manage our house myself some day before 
long, for many of Aunt Theresa’s ways I couldn’t stand. 


My AS my daughter nothing to say to me?” asked Father 
in a grieved voice. 

I threw myself in his arms. 

“T don’t know why I’m crying, Father, and I hope you 
will be very happy.” 

“‘T have a letter for you from Eleanor,’ Father said. 
‘‘Her name is Eleanor Blake. She doesn’t live here.” 

I understood now why he had so often been away during 
week-ends. He handed me the letter and I took it. I was 
rather glad we could not see one another’s face. 

‘Read it tenderly, my dear, for my sake,” Father said. 

““Ves, Father,” I replied. 

“Do you wish to tell the children or shall I?” 

He didn’t say ‘‘the other children,’”’ and I felt glad of 
that. Perhaps he realized that I was now almost a woman. 
Perhaps indeed that was why he was confiding in me. 

“T’ll tell them, Father,’’ I said. 

He kissed me, and then, as there seemed nothing else to 
say, I went out of the library. Perhaps he wanted to sit in 
the dark and think of Eleanor Blake. I’ve heard all sorts of 





ones who were tormented 
by their bad stepchildren. 
I’m sensible enough to know 
that there must be an aver- 


age somewhere. But all the 
JI same I don’t believe any girl 


stories about stepmothers: of 


bad ones who tormented their 
ae 


good stepchildren, and good 


enjoys the moment when she 
finds she is going to have a 
stepmother thrust upon her. 
My feelings were all in a tur- 
moil. I was glad I had a few 
hours of reflection alone be- 
fore I would have to break to 
my poor innocent brothers 
and sister the news that they 
were to have a stepmother. 
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RS. Theresa Martinina 
letter to her friend, John 
Borden, May 12: 


My dear John: Thad hoped in 
this letter to you to discuss two 
or three books of Eastern philos- 
ophy which I have just been 
reading, and upon which I want 
the searchlight of that wonderful 
critical faculty of yours. Tama 
woman who never flatters, but 
I am blunt and I say what I 
mean. I am too upset today to 
do any consistent thinking, and 
you must hear my story just as it 
comes tome. These are the facts: 

John, I scarcely have the 
words to tell you, but my brother 
is going to be married again. I 
do not understand how he can 
have the heart. When his be- 
reavement occurred, soon after 
my own, I went to his house 
with all my luggage in the cab, 
and I saw him with those four 
motherless children. There were 
also an extremely arbitrary 
housekeeper and an impertinent 
trained nurse. I told him then 
that I would never leave him. 
I remember my very words. I 
said to him: ‘‘ Hubert, we have 
each suffered a loss. Our dear 
ones are gone. We must never 
let their placess be taken by 
others. We will live and suffer 
together.”” And we have. But 
now he has broken the contract. 

I cannot tell you, my dear 
John, how the treachery stings. 
There have been many times in 
the past eight years when I have 
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almost regretted my sacrifice. I want to be just to my brother. 
He is a generous provider, for he gives me an abundant housekeeping 
allowance and insists upon my having a dress allowance besides; 
but there are many cares that fall to my lot, not the least of which 
are the children. 

Tessie is a dear little thing and I could easily mold her to my ways 
if she were not so readily influenced by her brothers and by Molly. 
Tom and Jim may be no worse than other boys— Molly says not, in 
those few moments when she is at peace with them—but they are 
very noisy and troublesome, and are constantly in mischief. 

To give you samples: Tom nearly killed Tessie’s canary the other 
day, trying to teach it to dive. I doubt if it will ever sing again. To 
be sure he said he would buy Tessie another if it does not live, but 
cruelty to animals is a bad sign in the young. Jim organized a pirate 
crew in this neighborhood and led off six nice children, and it was 
several hours before we could find them. Now a number of the 
mothers are rather distant to me, as if I could help Jim’s inner 
nature. As for Molly, she is a rather self-centered young creature, 
ready to do the right thing, I grant, if she could ever be made to see 
it, but so obstinate that you might talk yourself hoarse and know all 
the time that she only yielded—if she did yield—because she didn’t 
want the matter to be brought to her father. She is pretty enough, 
and sweet enough when one is ill, but none of the children except 
Tessie ever obeys me spontaneously or without arguing or somehow 
showing me that they do what I say because they have to and not 
because it’s right. I would rather think that my brother’s children 
are not unusually difficult, but that it is a characteristic of the 
present generation. I wonder what your opinion is. 


UT I fear that I have strayed from the point. Hubert announced 

his intention to marry just after breakfast thismorning. He did 

it in such a cowardly way too. He went into the hall and then came 

back with his hat in his hand. He left the dining-room door open 

with the intention, I now see, of flying through it as soon as his 
announcement was made. His words were something like this: 

‘“Theresa, you have been more than good to me and mine. I have 
often regretted the care we have all cost you, but you are going to be 
relieved of it soon. I hope you will always make your home with us 
if you care to. Next week I am going to be married. Her name is 
Eleanor Blake, and she lives in Baltimore with the Copleys, whom 
my wife knew. She is very charming and I hope you will love her 
very much. This will surprise you perhaps, and so I won’t say any 
more now.” 

One of the twins came back to the dining-room for something he 
had forgotten, and Hubert bolted. I hope you will excuse the vio- 
lent word, but there is nothing else which expresses his action. Such 
was the fact. I sat where I was, stunned, for several minutes. 

Then Molly came in on her way to High School. She saw that 
I looked stricken. ‘‘I suppose Father has told you, Aunt Theresa,” 
she said. 

I inclined my head. 

“‘T have broken it to the children,” she remarked; and I then saw 
that the twins were at her heels, and that Tessie was hiding behind 
the dining-room door. 

“‘T won’t have a stepmother!” Tom said, with that awful scowl he 
has inherited from the Garrett side of the family. ‘All the fairy 
tales say that they shut you up and starve you.” 

“Fairy tales are silly,” said Molly, in that exasperating superior 
way of hers. 

Of course one twin always echoes the other when they are in 
conference with their elders. 

“They are, too, horrid, stepmothers are,” Jim said. ‘‘They’re nice 
to you till they’ve babies of their own, and then they send you to 
your grandmother. That’s what Josie Bascom’s stepmother did.” 

*‘Don’t be silly, children!” I admonished. ‘‘ Your father says she 
is very charming, and she will, of course, be exceedingly kind to 
you. 

I tried to speak calmly, but that shrewd Molly gave me a long 
look. ‘I thought you would be glad to be rid of the care of us, and 
would go abroad, as you have so often wanted to do,” she said. 

I may have occasionally mentioned to the children that I might 
have been able to go abroad if I had not had the care of them. “I 
shall stay here if 1 am needed,’ I replied; ‘“‘but, far from wishing 
to be rid of you, Molly, if I do go abroad I’ll be glad to take you 
with me.”’ 

She really was touched. 

‘‘T dare say we have been very troublesome, Aunt Theresa,’ she 
said; and she came over and kissed me. 

I shed a few tears, and at that Tessie behind the door broke into 
big gasping sobs. We all try not to excite the child, and so even the 
boys ran up to her and begged her not tocry. She is so very sensitive 
and so good that we hate to have her distressed. 

“Why, Tessie darling,” Molly said, ‘‘ Father will love us all as 
much as ever, and he is going to be so much happier. Don’t you 
want him to be happy?” 

That seemed to close the situation, John, but of course it was not 
really closed. The children did not know whether I approved or not, 
and I did not know whether Molly approved or not. Of course I 
wanted them to think I was delighted, but I am not a very good 
actress; and after all this has been my home for years, and, 
troublesome as the children are, I love them and liked to bring 
them up. It is not easy to hand them over to another woman. 

I must really have a talk with Molly and tell her how she 
ought to feel about the matter. 


ATER. Iwas interrupted by a caller, and I am so agitated 
that I can scarcely go on with this letter. My caller was 
Mrs. Clayton, who is more or less the social leader of this place. 
She is a member of a once wealthy New York family who 
lost their money and became commuters like the rest of us, 
but of course they pretended that it was because they liked 
the quiet. I felt free to announce Hubert’s intention to Mrs. 
Clayton, because, if he is going to be married next week, people 
ought to know now so it won’t look too hasty. I suppose to 
have waited eight years does, in some ways, seem sufficiently 
deliberate. 

I got so far as to say that he was going to be married when 
she interrupted to express her pleasure; then she asked the 
name, and I said it was Miss Eleanor Blake, of Baltimore, 
living with the Copleys, friends of my dead sister-in-law. 
Mrs. Clayton is excitable anyway, but at this announcement 
she positively shrieked and then gasped, and it was some 
moments before she was coherent enough to talk; but when 
she did, I assure you, my dear John, she was sufficiently 
voluble. She knows the Copleys and knows who Eleanor 
Blake is, but she says she never goes to visit the Copleys, just 
because Miss Blake is with them. It seems she is a daughter 
of that terrible Kinsley Blake, of New York. I remember 
vaguely when I was young of hearing stories of him and his big, 
handsome, wild brothers—ever so many domestic scandals. 
Several conservative houses were closed to them, I assure you. 

Kinsley Blake seems to have been wicked in every possible 
way, but particularly in business. Mrs. Clayton was too 
excited to give me all the details, but his dishonest business 
methods ruined her father and several other people; two or 
three suicides were the result. The law laid hold of Kinsley 
Blake, and when he saw he couldn’t fight successfully he 
shot himself! His wife died not many months afterward of a 
broken heart, they say. 

And it seems that Eleanor Blake is the daughter of that ter- 
rible man. She hasa brother too. Of course Iam extremely 
sorry for her, because she may not be at all like her father. 
Indeed, as I pointed out to Mrs. Clayton, she could not be 
or she would not be living with the Copleys of Baltimore. 

I will spare you the description of Mrs. Clayton’s tears. She 
said it would be almost intolerable to live in the same place 
with the daughter of the man who had ruined her father. 
She moaned over Hubert’s children, but I soon put a stop to 
that. I said we were all extremely pleased with his choice— 
but, oh! my dear John, I am not an actress, and perhaps I did 
not conceal my dismay as well as my loyalty to Hubert 
prompted me todo. I doso strongly believe in heredity, and 
on that point I want your opinion. Of course I am sure she 
must be as charming as Hubert says, but suppose that terrible 


Blake blood should reappear, not now but in later generations? Ah, 
well, we can only hope for the best! Meanwhile, forgive my talk 
about these trying personal affairs. It has been a relief to write you. 

I shall send the books I speak of next week. 

Sincerely your friend, THERESA MARTIN. 

ROM the “commonplace book” of Eleanor Blake Garrett: 

June the First—We reached home today. That word 
““‘home’”’ is as sweet to meas itis strange. Tothink of having 
a home of my very own! For that magnificent, horrible house 
I was born in was never my home—only the room in it where 
stood my brother’s cradle. And now to think of all the 
people whom I have a right to love, and who have a right to 
love me, for, of course, they will in time. 

I can scarcely realize that I am actually sitting in my 
own home, with Hubert’s kiss still warm on my cheek. He 
is walking in the garden with Molly and little Tessie. Ican 
hear the boys’ voices in their little gymnasium. No doubt 
they are working over the punching-bag we brought them. 
Theresa, Hubert says, generally writes letters in the evening. 
How lonely it must have been for Hubert in these evenings, 
with Molly at her lessons and Theresa at her letters. But 
it will never be lonely for you again, my husband! 

I am shy about letting Hubert know how much it means 
to me to be his wife. He talks so constantly about my 
strength and serenity. Does that mean that I must always 
be poised wife and wise mother? Dare I never show him 
that at heart I am the most clinging of women, and that all 
these years, when I have been mother to my brother Dick, 
and, since I was eighteen, mother to the school-children, 
I have really wanted to lean on some one? Physically I 
have often felt as if I wanted to crawl up on some strong 
person’s lap, put my head on a capable shoulder and seem as 
dependent as I really am. 

Of course I love to have Hubert think me wise and serene. 
We have plenty of frivolous hours together, too, but I am 
sure he doesn’t realize that the strength he admires so much 
is really cultivated, and that in some ways I amas big a baby 
as his Tessie. On the train he would say now and again: 
“‘T am sure you'll love them, and they’Il love you.” 

I would answer him with a confident smile, and all the 
time I was simply quaking and longing to say: ‘‘Oh, can’t 
we make our honeymoon last a little longer? I’m so terribly 
afraid to face them. I’m so afraid that I'll fail.” 

It really is a great trial to be a coward and to have to act 
as if you were brave. Fortunately men are such dear, blind 
things—or my Hubert is. He seemed to suppose that when 
the introductions would be over everything would be over. 
He assumed that his children could not help loving his wife, 
and his wife could not help loving his children; and that last 
part is true. I dare say he realized that he had conveyed to 
me the impression that Theresa is something of a dose. But 
introductions are only the beginning. 


| rs because I am so terribly afraid, of course, but in spite 
of my unspeakable love for Hubert, and my disinclination 
to lose a moment of his precious society, I can’t help wishing 
it were this time a year hence, and that we had all shaken 
down together. 

I had seen the children through his eyes: his pretty 
Molly, who took herself so seriously, but was a golden- 
hearted girl; the twins, a little belligerent from too much 
Aunt Theresa, suspicious, noisy and backward in school; 
and shy little Tessie. Aunt Theresa he had described as an 
admirable woman, but rather too direct and too ready to 
fasten the household down by rules. And yet, as we walked 
up from the gate—for we had asked them not to meet us— 
and saw them all grouped on the steps, I realized that I must 
examine them all through my own eyes, and learn them by 
my own mind. 

Theresa stood on the top step with Molly beside her. 
Theresa is very dark and straight and well dressed and pre- 
cise. Just to look at her made me remember that my bureau 
drawers are never as tidy as they should be. Molly looks like 
Hubert: the same clear brown eyes and crisp brown hair 
with red lights. A little behind Molly stood the twins, 


painfully clean and upright, little plain-faced boys with rough 
reddish hair and nice firm jaws like their father. A little 
glint of blue frock behind Molly showed where Tessie was 
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hiding; but when her father called her, as we were half way 
up the walk, she peeped out. Hubert extended his arms and 
Tessie ran down the steps shyly to meet us. 

Hubert picked her up and then put herin myarms. When 
I looked down into the little delicate pale face and big half- 
frightened blue eyes I forgot to be serene; I knew there were 
two of us afraid. I whispered in her ear in a broken voice: 
**Oh, Baby, will you love me?” 

She put her thin arms around my neck, and the blue eyes 
took on a look of trust—and I knew | had won my baby 
then and there. 

Theresa came forward and kissed my cheek. ‘I am glad 
to welcome you, Eleanor,” she said. ‘‘ I hope’you will be very 
happy here.” 

Then Molly kissed me—on the lips, I’m glad to say—and 
murmured something about hopingthat I had had a pleasant 


journey. I believe the child meant to say that she hoped I 


would be happy here, only Aunt Theresa stole her thunder. 
The twins said nothing, but they let me kiss them, and 
then promptly wiped the kiss off, which I suppose is boy way. 


E WENT inside, and the expressman began to carry 
in the trunks. 

“That box had better go tothe gymnasium,” said Hubert. 
““Your mother has bought you lots of things, boys. 

I knew by Molly's face that Hubert had not told the chil- 
dren that he expected them to call me ‘‘ Mother.” That 
blessed little Tessie said gently: ‘‘ Mother, did you bring me 
something, and may I see it now?” 

“Of course I did, darling,’ I said. ‘‘It, or they, are inthe 
trunk with Molly’s things.”’ 

“Your mother asked if you had a trunk, Molly,” Hubert 
said, ‘‘ but blest if I could tell her. Anyhow she took the 
risk and got one, for she said she had wanted a trunk when 
she was sixteen, and never did have one that some one else 
had not used.” 

“T didn’t really have a new one until three weeks ago, 
Molly,” Isaid. ‘‘Our trunks are contemporaries.”’ 

Molly smiled in an embarrassed way. I could see that 
she was pleased with the trunk, but distressed at hearing me 
called her mother. 

It seemed best to open Molly’s trunk at once, and I did it 
as soon as I had taken off my hat in ‘‘ Father’s room,’’ which 
Aunt Theresa had filled with flowers forme. My chief gift 
for Molly was her graduation gown. I do hope it wasn’t 
just an impulse to win the child with gifts, but that it was 
also really to please her, that made me select the prettiest 
dress I could find in New York—simple but very exquisite, 
with delicate lace for the only trimming. When I held it up 
to Molly she gasped. 

“T am afraid, dear, it’s too long,’”’ I said, looking at the 
dress she wore. ‘‘I didn’t know you preferred your dresses 
short, but I suppose we can have this altered.” 

em this is lovely,”’ cried Molly; ‘‘I don’t prefer them 
short.” 

“‘T have always been opposed to young girls looking grown 
up before their time, Eleanor,’’ said Aunt Theresa stiffly. 
““It is due to my judgment that Molly’s dresses are short.” 

And there I was! An immediate collision with Aunt 
Theresa! I had actually assumed that Molly could have 
what length of dress she chose, and I had shown that I 
thought her dresses should be longer. I could see by Aunt 
Theresa’s eyebrows that she would not be surprised now to 
see Molly wearing a train to breakfast. 

“Not one girl will have a dress toapproach it,’’ said Molly 
solemnly. ‘‘Oh, I do thank you!” 

Good little Tessie was nursing the dolls I brought her, 
and presently Aunt Theresa was unbending over an exquisite 
lace fichu. 

“They were all bought weeks ago before I knew a word 
about it,” said Hubert. ‘‘ Didn’t she guess well what you 
would each like?’”’ 

“Any gentlewoman likes to receive or to buy lace,” said 
Theresa—and I hope that was a compliment; I took it so. 

I could see that it seemed strange to them all to have 
Hubert so enthusiastic over me. I suppose they were used 
to his loving only them. He didn’t understand, dear fellow, 
and that wasanother reason why I want to magic away the 
time and have us all used to this new situation and 
happy in it. 

Theresa presently led me all over the house, induct- 
ing me, Tessie at our heels, while Molly brooded over 
her various gifts and the boys romped in the gym- 
nasium. Iam afraid I can never be so methodical a 
housekeeper as Theresa. I am sure I took my place 
at the end of the table opposite Hubert (it used to be 
her place) with perfect composure. But I felt as if I 
were robbing her, and only Hubert’s happy face kept 
me from indulging my guilty feelings. 


FTER dinner we went intothe sitting-room. I sup- 
posed we would all sit down, but no one did except 
Hubert and me. Tessie came over to tell me good- 
night. She alwaysgoesto bedimmediately after dinner. 
I told her I would come up in half an hour and tuck her 
in. The boys went into their study to look over their 
lessons, and Molly was about to follow them when 
Theresa stayed her with a gesture. 

“Hubert and Eleanor,” she said, “it is good of you 
to ask me to stay on with you. But | think that as 
soon as I have taught Eleanor what I can of the house- 
keeping and the neighborhood I shall arrange my affairs 
and go abroad. Molly would like to go with me.” 

Hubert turned to his daughter with a hurt look. 
“Do you really want to go abroad with your aunt, 
Molly ?” he asked. 

I could not look up, and I dare say Molly didn’t 
either. 

Presently she said in a small voice: “I think I wish 
to go, Father.” 

“T can’t decide just yet,’’ Hubert said after a pause; 
‘*we shall see later.” 

His tone was curt, and she took it fora dismissal. 

Theresa went away to write letters, and my husband 
and I were alone. ‘‘So many empty evenings before 
you came,”’ he said. He leaned over my chair and 
kissed me. ‘‘It will be so different now,” he added. 

Ah, I thought to myself, but there must be many 
changes yet! Just Hubert and I alone were delightful, 
but we did not make family life. I was beginning 
already to see how much constructive work the mother 
of the Garrett family would have todo. I had many 
spiritual adventures before me—and I was only a 
stepmother ! 
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THE DAY, AS THEY SAY, 
OF HIS FUNERAL 


BY J. M.BARRIE 


AUTHOR OF “THE LITTLE MINISTER,” “PETER PAN,” “WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS,” ETC. 


This exquisite tribute to his friend, George Meredith, was writien by Mr. Barrie on May 22, 1909, the 
day, “as they say,” of Mr. Meredith’s funeral. It has never received an American publication, and is now 
presented to the readers of The Ladies’ Home Journal through the courtesy of the Messrs. Constable and 
Company, of London, and Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, of New York. 


iLL morning there had been a little gathering of people outside the 
} gate. It was the day on which Mr. Meredith was to be, as they 
say, buried. He had been, as they say, cremated. The funeral 
coach came, and a very small thing was placed in it and covered 
® | with flowers. One plant of the wallflower in the garden would 
2. | have covered it. The coach, followed by a few others, took the 
road to Dorking, where, in familiar phrase, the funeral was to be, and ina moment 
or two all seemed silent and deserted, the cottage, the garden, and Box Hill. 

The cottage was not deserted, as They knew who now trooped into the 
round in front of it, their eyes on the closed door. They were the mighty 
company, his children, Lucy and Clara and Rhoda and Diana and Rose and old 
Mel and Roy Richmond and Adrian and Sir Willoughby and a hundred others, 
and they stood in line against the boxwood, waiting for him to come out. Each 
of his proud women carried a flower, and the hands of all his men were ready 
for the salute. 

In the room on the right, in an armchair which had been his home for 
years—to many the throne of letters in this country—sat an old man, like one 
forgotten in an empty house. When the last sound of the coaches had passed 
away he moved in his chair. He wore gray clothes and a red tie, and his face 
was rarely beautiful, but the hair was white and the limbs were feeble, and the 
wonderful eyes dimmed, and he was hard of hearing. He moved in his chair, 
for something was happening to him, and it was this: old age was falling from 
him. This is what is meant by Death to such as he, and the company awaiting 
knew. His eyes became again those of the eagle, and his hair was brown, and 
the lustiness of youth was in his frame, but still he wore the red tie. 

He rose, and not a moment did he remain within the house, for “golden lie 
the meadows, golden run the streams,” and “the fields and the waters shout to 
him golden shouts.” 

He flung open the door, as They knew he would do who were awaiting 
him, and he stood there looking at them,a General reviewing his troops. They 
wore the pretty clothing in which he had loved to drape them; they were not 
sad like the mourners who had gone, but happy as the forget-me-nots and pansies 
at their feet and the lilac overhead, for they knew that this was his coronation 
day. Only one was airily in mourning, as knowing better than the others what 
fitted the occasion, the Countess de Saldar. He recognized her sense of the 
fitness of things with a smile and a bow. The men saluted, the women gave 
their flowers to Dahlia to give to him, so that she, being the most unhappy and 
therefore by him the most beloved, should have his last word, and he took their 
offerings and passed on. They did not go with him, these, his splendid progeny, 
the ladies of the future; they went their ways to tell the whole earth of the 
new world for women which he had been the first to foresee. 

Without knowing why, for his work was done, he turned to the left, passing 
his famous cherry blossom, and climbed between apple trees to a little house of 
two rooms, whence most of that noble company had sprung. It is the Chalet, 
where he worked, and good and brave men will forever bow proudly before it, 
but good and brave women will bow more proudly still. He went there only 
because he had gone so often, and this time the door was locked; he did not 
know why nor care. He came swinging down the path, singing lustily, and 
calling to his dogs, his dogs of the present and the past; and they yelped with 
joy, for they knew they were once again to breast the hill with him. 

He strode up the hill whirling his staff, for which he had no longer any other 
use. His hearing was again so acute that from far away on the Dorking road 
he could hear the rumbling of a coach. It had been disputed whether he should 
be buried in Westminster Abbey or in a quiet churchyard, and there came to 
him somehow a knowledge (it was the last he ever knew of little things) that 
people had been at variance as to whether a casket of dust should be laid away 
in one hole or in another, and he flung back his head with the old glorious 
action, and laughed a laugh “broad as a thousand beeves at pasture.” 

Box Hill was no longer deserted. When a great man dies—and this was one 
of the greatest since Shakespeare—the immortals await him at the top of the 
nearest hill. He looked up and saw his peers. They were all young, like himself. 
He waved the staff in greeting. One, a mere stripling, “slight unspeakably;” 
R.L.S., detached himself from the others, crying gloriously, “ Here’s the fellow 
I have been telling you about!” and ran down the hill to be the first to take his 
Master’s hand. 


In the meanwhile an empty coach was rolling on to Dorking. 
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Public Schools That are Making Good 
High Schools That are in Step With Life 





HAT every pupil of High School maturity 
should be in a High School atmosphere, 
whether he has completed the work of the 
grammar grades or not, is the firm convic- 
tion of Dr. F. E. Spaulding. ‘‘ Perhaps the 
High School course of study is not adapted 
to the needs of such children,” he says. 
“Well, so much the worse for the course of 
study. The sooner the High School suits 
its work to fourteen and fifteen year old 
boys and girls the sooner it will be filling its true place in 
the community.” 

Such opinions, voiced in this case by a man whose National 
reputation is founded on his splendid work as Superintendent 
of the school system of Newton, Massachusetts, bespeak the 
attitude of the most progressive American High Schools. 

The High School: is not a training ground for colleges, 
nor is it a repository for classical lore. As an advanced 
school it differs no more from the elementary school than 
the six-cylinder automobile differs from the four-cylinder 
car. Though its work is more complex, like the elementary 
school it exists for the sole purpose of helping children to 
live wholesome, efficient lives. 














When Children Get Stranded in the Higher Grades 


HILDREN who get stranded in the seventh and eighth 

grades may have failed in one subject or in several 
subjects. Over age and out of place they lose interest, 
become discouraged, and at fourteen drop out of school to 
work or to idle. In Newton, as in every other city or town, 
there were a number of just such children, whom Doctor 
Spaulding decided to get into the High School. 

“There they will be among children of their own age,” 
he explained. ‘‘They may take a new line of work and 
acquire a real interest.” 

“But they will fail in their High School work as they have 
failed in their grade work,” protested the doubters. 

Doctor Spaulding, smiling his quiet, genial smile, tried 
his experiment all the same. From the seventh and eighth 
grades of the Newton schools he picked the boys and girls 
who were fifteen or more at their next birthdays. These 
pupils, seventy in all—forty girls and thirty boys—were 
transferred, without examination, into the High School. 

“These youngsters were going to drop out of school for 
good in one year, or in two at the outside,’’ explained Doctor 
Spaulding, ‘‘so I made up my mind that during that year 
at least they should have some High School training. They 
went to the regular High School teachers for their hand work, 
but for their studies | put them in charge of three capable 
grade teachers, who were responsible for seeing that each 
child was making good. I put it to the grade teachers this 
way: ‘Here are a lot of children who have got the failure 
habit by failing all through their school course. Unless we 
want to send them out of our school to make similar failures 
in life we must teach them to succeed. Take each child on 
his own merits, give him work that hé can do and let him 
learn success.’ 

“We gave these boys and girls twenty hours a week of 
technical work—drawing, designing, shop work, cooking 
and sewing; and ten hours a week of academic work— 
English, mathematics, civics and hygiene. Shop costs, 
buying of materials, and simple accounting covered their 
mathematics. Those were the things which would prob- 
ably be most needful in life. The boys got deeply interested 
in civics, and we let them go as far and as fast as they 
pleased. With the girls we discussed hygiene, dressing and 
a lot of other things in which they were interested. 

“Well, sir, when those children entered the school they 
were boisterous and rough. The girls dressed gaudily, revel- 
ing in cheap finery. By Christmas to all appearances their 
classes differed in no way from the other High School 
classes. They all brushed their hair. The boys were neater 
and the girls were more becomingly dressed.” 

Most of the seventy children stayed through the year. 
Twenty-seven of the forty girls and seventeen of the thirty 
boysentered the regular High School course the next autumn. 
They were thus put into competition with their former 
seventh and eighth grade comrades, although they: had 
had only two-fifths as much academic work as the regular 
eighth-grade pupils. There was the test. ‘*‘Could these 
derelicts, after one year of special care, take their places in 
the regular High School Freshman work? At the end of the 
first quarter a study made of the eight hundred children in 
the High School showed that on the average there was fifty- 
four-hundredths of one failure for each pupil. Among the 
twenty-seven girls from the special classes, however, there 
was but seventeen-hundredths of a failure for each girl, or 
one-third as many failures as in the whole school. The boys 
made an even better showing. Of the entire seventeen only 
one boy failed, and in only one subject. 

“We had given them something they liked and could do,” 
Doctor Spaulding concluded. ‘‘ They succeeded a few times, 
got the success habit, learned to like school, went into the 
regular High School course, and succeeded there.” 


Going Into the Highways and Byways 
& A RESULT of this special promotion policy there are 


practically no over-age pupils in the grammar schools of 
Newton. Instead of square pegs in round holes the Newton 
High School can boast of sixty or seventy children who 
come each year in search of a new opening for which they are 
technically not ready, but into which they may grow. After 
coming to the High School two-thirds of them find an incen- 
tive sufficient to lead them to continue with an education 
of which they had already wearied. 

The Newton High School, recognizing its obligation to 
serve the people, strains every nerve to enable boys and girls 
to take High School work. The printing teacher pointed to 
his class of twenty. 

““Only three of them do not work on Saturdays and after 
school. They couldn’t come here if they didn’t work. 
‘Hiney,’ there, was in a bake shop all day at three and a half 
a week. We got him a job, afternoons and Saturdays, that 
pays him three dollars. That tall fellow will send himself 
through High School on the six dollars a week that he gets 
from a druggist.” 


By Scott Nearing 





NoTE—If you are one of the many parents who have 
requested THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL to suggest 
definite reforms for the educational conditions which 
have been described in its pages you will be interested 
in this article by Professor Nearing, of the University 
of Pennsylvania. It contains a number of first-hand 
studies of what some American cities have done to 
humanize the old-style High School courses of study. 
Are not the things which have been done in Newton, 
Gary, Grand Rapids, New York, Philadelphia and Los 
Angeles possible in your town? Tue EDITORS. 











‘‘We aim,”’ added Doctor Spaulding, ‘‘to do everything 
in our power to make it possible for the boys to come here. 
If their parents cannot afford to send them we find work for 
them to do outside of school hours.” 

That is virile work, is it not? And the result?. During the 
last eight years the number of pupils in the Newton schools 
who are over fourteen has increased three times as fast as 
the number of pupils who are under fourteen. The school 
authorities have searched the highways and byways of the 
educational world until one-quarter of the school-children 
of Newton are in the High School. 


Joining Hands With the Elementary Schools 


t. same result which is attained informally at Newton 
is accomplished more formally by the organization of 
the junior High Schools which have sprung up in Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, California; in Evansville, Indiana; and in 
Dayton, Ohio, as well as in a number of other progressive 
educational centers. The child’s school life under this plan 
is divided into three parts: the elementary grades (years 
one to six); the junior High School (years seven to nine), 
and the High School proper (years ten to twelve). The 
break, if break there must be, between the elementary schools 
and the High School thus comes at the ages of twelve and 
fifteen, instead of, as formerly, at fourteen, when the temp- 
tation to leave school is so strong. Then, too, the sharp 
transition from work by grades to work by departments is 
made easier because the junior High School combines the 
two, leading the pupil gradually over from the grade method 
to the department method. 

Though the junior High School has won so great a popu- 
larity its work is eclipsed by the still more revolutionary 
program of those educators who advocate the complete 
abolition of any line between elementary schools and High 
School, and the establishment of a public school of twelve 
school years. This plan, coupled with promotion by subjects 
rather than by grades, replaces the machine method of pro- 
motion and the gap between elementary schools and the 
High School by an easy, natural progression adaptable to 
the needs of any student, from the end of the kindergarten 
course to the beginning of the university term. 

Superintendent Wirt, of Gary, Indiana, has established 
such a twelve-year course in the Emerson School. The 
grades, numbered from one to twelye, are so arranged that a 
girl may take half of her subjects in school year eight (last 
grammar grade) and the other half in school year nine (first 
High School grade). In order to make the harmony more 
complete Mr. Wirt places the elementary rooms, containing 
the second-grade pupils, next door to the rooms which shelter 
High School Seniors. On this side of the hall is a kinder- 
garten; directly across is a class in High School geometry. 


Have No Line of Distinction Between Grades 


N A LARGE scale the same plan has been adopted by 

I. B. Gilbert, principal of the Union High School, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, which houses twelve hundred 
students. 

“We have entirely obliterated the sharp line of distinction 
between the grades,” declared Mr. Gilbert. ‘‘The school, 
which is a new one, has a very complete equipment— physics 
and chemical laboratories, two cooking rooms, dressmaking 
and millinery rooms, an art department, a woodworking 
shop and a forge room; the print shop, though not yet 
installed, is to be put in this year. By bringing children of 
all grades to the school we place at the disposal of grade 
pupils apparatus ordinarily reserved for High School pupils 
only. At the same time our equipment is in constant use, 
and the cost of establishing an industrial department in the 
grades is eliminated. 

‘These are merely the surface advantages however. The 
real gain to the students is in other and most significant 
directions. First, the break-up of rigid grading allows each 
child to follow his own bent. At the beginning of the adoles- 
cent period, when the old interests begin to lag, some new 
ideas must be furnished if the child is to be kept in school. 
We provide that new stimulus by beginning departmental 
work with the seventh year—at twelve or thirteen. Then if 
the child shows a particular preference for any line of work 
he may pursue it. From the seventh grade up promotion is 
by subjects entirely, and not by grades. Ifa girl pupil elects 
art she may follow up her art work for the next six years; 
similarly a boy may follow shop work, or a girl domestic 
science or millinery. 

‘* Again, we take all over-age and over-size pupils from the 
schools in this section of the city, and, by placing them in 
ungraded classes, permit them to take the work which they 
can do. Here is a boy who cannot master grammar. That 
is no reason why he should not design jewelry, so we give 
him fourth-year language and take him into the tenth-year 
class in jewelry design. Yes, and he makes good, doing 
excellent craft work and gradually pulling up in language. 
By this means we make our twelve-grade school fit the needs 
of any and every pupil. 

‘“‘We have a natural educational progress for twelve 
years,’ concluded Mr. Gilbert. ‘‘ There is no break anywhere. 
Instead of making it hard to step from grade eight to grade 
nine we interrelate them so intimately that the students 
scarcely feel the change from one to the other. The result? 
Last June there were one hundred and fifty-two pupils in 
our eighth grade. Of that number one hundred and eighteen, 
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or more than three-quarters of them, reported in the ninth 
grade this autumn. We have canceled the invitation to quit 
school at the end of the eighth grade and our children stay 
with us.” 

Thus the dark, narrow passageway from the elementary 
schools to the higher schools can be widened, lighted, paved 
and signposted., In some school systems it has disappeared 
altogether, leaving the promotion from the eighth-year 
grade to the first-year High School as easy as the step from 
the seventh grade to the eighth grade. After the chil- 
dren have reached the High School, however, the task has 
only begun. First, they must be individualized; second, 
socialized; and third, taught. 


A Wonderful System of Individualization 


““ATOW the trouble with the girls,” complained William 

McAndrew, in discussing his four thousand girls at the 
Washington Irving High School, in New York City, “‘is that 
they have always been taught mass play. Take singing, for 
instance. A class will sing beautifully all together, but get 
one girl on her feet and she is afraid to utter a note. The 
grade instruction has taught them group acting and group 
thinking. I step into a class of Freshmen with a ‘Good- 
morning, girls.’ 

““*Good-morning,’ they chorus. 

“* Are you glad to see me, girls?’ 

“Yes, sir,’ again in chorus. 

***Do you wish I was hanged?’ 

"Ves, sir,’ generally. 

““*Oh, no, sir!’ cries one girl, who has begun to cerebrate. 
The idea catches all over the class, and again the chorus 
comes: 

““*Oh, no, sir! No, sir!’ 

“So it goes. The bright girl takes her cue from the teacher, 
and the class takes the cue from the bright girl. They must 
be taught to think and do for themselves.” 

Every one interested in school-children should visit the 
Washington Irving High School and watch the truly won- 
derful McAndrew system of individualization. In the office 
you are cordially greeted. You wish to see the school? 
By all means! But no teacher is detailed to serve you. 
Instead a messenger goes in search of the Reception Com- 
mittee—two of the school girls, who, after a formal intro- 
duction, start your tour of inspection, if you are fortunate 
enough to be there at nine, with a visit to one of the assembly 
rooms, where, in groups of three or four hundred, the girls 
enjoy three-quarters of an hour each morning. The word 
“‘enjoy”’ is used advisedly, for, unlike the ordinary assembly, 
this one is conducted entirely by the girls. 

Each morning a different chairman and secretary are 
selected, so that in the course of the year every girl has hada 
turn. The chairman, after calling the meeting to order and 
appointing two critics for the day, reads her own Scripture 
selection, and then calls upon some girl to lead the salute to 
the flag. The minutes of the previous day’s meeting are then 
read, discussed and accepted. After fifteen minutes of 
singing—singing of everything from ‘‘ Faust” to “‘ Rags’’— 
the chairman calls on the two critics for their criticism of the 
conduct of that day’s meeting. Some special event is then 
in order. On one Monday in December Miss Sage, head 
of the biology department, described the biological labo- 
ratory in the new building. After she had finished the 
chairman rose. 

“Will any one volunteer to tell in a few words the 
principal points which Miss Sage made?” 

Three girls were promptly on their feet, giving in clear, 
collected language an analysis of the talk. 

After you, as a guest, have been conducted tothe platform, 
introduced to the chairman and given a seat of honor, the 
chairman turns to the assembly, with the announcement: 
‘‘Girls, I wish to introduce to you our guest of this morning.” 
Instantly the whole assembly rises, singing blithely: 


Good-morning, honored guest! We, the girls of the Washington 
Irving High School, are glad to welcome you. 


The proceedings having come to an end the chairman 
declares the meeting adjourned, and you look about, realiz- 
ing with a start that the girls—Freshmen, Sophomores, 
Juniors and Seniors—have spent three-quarters of an hour 
in charge of themselves, and have done it with interest and 
with striking efficiency. Continuing your journey you find 
the process of individualization everywhere present. Here 
a girl is in the front of a class, directing the calisthenics which 
precede each class hour. There a girl is standing at the front 
of the room, leading singing or quizzing in geometry. 

“Yes, it was a wrench,”’ Mr. McAndrew admits. ‘‘ You 
see the teachers hated to give up. They had been despots 
during all of their teaching lives, and the idea of handing 
the discipline and a lot of the responsibility of the school over 
to the girls hurt them dreadfully; but they have tried it and 
found that it works.” 


Experimental Democracy 


HEN he has discovered himself the High School pupil 

must next determine his relation tothe community. It 
is one thing to break down what Mr. McAndrew calls the 
“W. I.” (“Wooden Indian’’) attitude. It is quite another 
to relate pupils to the community in which they live. Yet 
this, too, can be done. The school is a society—incomplete 
in certain respects, yet in its broad outline similar to the 
city and the State. The social work of the school consists in 
showing the citizens of the school community how to enjoy 
the privileges and act up to the responsibilities of citizenship. 
The Emerson School at Gary and the Union High School at 
Grand Rapids, organized into complete schools from the 
first grade to the end of the High School, are miniature 
working models of the composite world in which all of the 
children will live. 

Particularly effective work has been done on the social 
side of High School organization at the William Penn High 
School, in Philadelphia, where Mr. Lewis has turned the 
conduct of student affairs over to a Student Government 
Association, directed by a Board of Governors of eighteen, 
on which the faculty, represented by five members, holds an 
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V 


T DID not seem a minute before Wallace Tilton had 
| ner Anthony Wickham and his wife up and 

placed them in a taxicab. The porter trundled up 
with trunks and bags, thumping them on the roof and 
stowing them in front—and they were off through the 
whirring, turning London streets. 

Mother glanced from the window, but it was only a 
blur—sprinkling lights, half-seen shops, flying signs, and 
close beside them a friendly ‘‘honk—honk-honk.”’ She 
looked across to Wallace Tilton, sitting opposite, and 
smiled—a round, happy, competent smile. 

““You come and sit here, Wally.”’ She patted the 
ample seat beside her. ‘‘There’s plenty of room between 
us—yes. It’s more comfortable to sit close.” 

And Wally moved over between the two with a sud- 
den, pleased sense of being a boy. He had not known 
Mrs. Wickham very wellin Bolton. She had been only 
John Wickham’s mother to him when they played ball 
together and went in swimming. As he had paced up 
and down the platform, waiting for the boat train, he 
had tried to recall how she looked, but he had had only 
a confused sense of something round and lively—and a 
sudden taste of apples in his mouth. When he saw her 
descend from the carriage, clinging to Anthony’s hand, 
her face had flashed him back through thousands of 
miles—two cookies and an apple for each of them 
always; how could he have forgotten her! And while 
his respectable leather feet carried him to the cab and 
back, and looked after luggage and fees, his real feet were 
twinkling down the streets of Bolton, grass and pebbles tick- 
ling the bare soles, and he shouted, nibbling apples as he went. 


‘TID you have a comfortable voyage?’’ he asked. 

“Very nice,”’ said Mother promptly. ‘‘ You tell him 
where we’re going to, Anthony. He’s got it on a piece of 
paper; John wrote it out for him.” 

“‘T guess Wally knows where we’re going to stay, Mother.” 

‘“How should he know, Father? We didn’t know ourselves 
till just before we started, did we?”’ 

‘‘No-o,”’ said Anthony. He did not like to mention cable- 
grams. He knew how serenely Mother’s face was beam- 
ing beyond Wally’s big shoulder; and his fingers searched 
obediently for the slip of paper. 

“It’s pretty lucky Wally happened to be going by just as 
our train got in,’’ said Mother slowly. “It’s more than 
lucky,”’ she added thoughtfully. ‘‘It’s one of those things 
you can’t explain.”’ 

And neither Anthony nor Wallace tried to. 

“That’s the place,” said Anthony. He handed over the 
slip of paper. 

‘“‘All right,’’ responded Wallace, and tucked it into his 
pocket. 

It was the unexpected beginning of an understanding 
between them. Wallace Tilton was not stupid; he himself 
would have admitted that he had cut his eyeteeth; and, while 
Anthony had not cut his eyeteeth, he had lived with Mother 
thirty years. Her serene little faiths, shining upon the ways 


of Providence, were not things to be tampered with. 
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They turned out of the roar of Haymarket into a side 
street and a sudden hush—a sense of slipping forward on 


silence. Wallace glanced at the dark shops on either side. 

‘“‘We’re nearly there,’”’ he said. 

Mother straightened her bonnet furtively in the darkness 
and clasped her bag tight. 

The ‘‘taxi’’ came to rest before a great door, and Mother 
peered out. A single gasjet above the entrance lighted up 
the front of the house, a staid, old-fashioned house blocking 
the end of the still little street. From the distance came 
soft-purring sounds and faded honks, passing dreamily over 
the roofs. 

“Tt looks like a nice place,’’ said Mother. 

“It is a nice place,’’ said Wallace, stepping from the cab. 
“‘At least they say so.” 

The door swung open before them, and a little old woman, 
with softly crimped white hair under its muslin cap, and 
meek-folded hands, stood in the arched doorway. Mother 
stepped quickly out, and the figure in the door moved a little 
back with an air of quaint stiffness that was like a curtsy. 

‘We have been expecting you,” she said; ‘‘ your son cabled 
that you would be here tonight.’’ She took down a bunch of 
keys from a nail in the hall. 

Mother turned back. ‘‘She’s heard from John, Anthony, 
today! Come right in. How did you know it was us?”’ 

Her landlady smiled a little. ‘‘We were expecting 
Americans,” she said discreetly. 

“And you knew I was American the first thing?”’ 

“Yes.” She smiled again and led the way into an office. 
‘‘Show these guests to Number Ten.’ She handed the 
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bunch of keys toa smart young woman who came for- 


ward. ‘I hope you will find everything you need.” 
She dismissed them with her little dip that was half 
benediction, half curtsy, and Mother followed the 
jingling bunch of keys to Number Ten. 

“It’s much nicer than New York,” she said. 

The door had closed behind the smart young woman 
and Mother had taken off her bonnet and deposited it 
in a bureau drawer—a whole bureau drawer to itself— 
with almost a wicked sense of roominess. 

Wallace Tilton smiled a little. He glanced about 
the small, stuffy apartment. ‘‘ You like it better than 
New York, do you?” 

“‘Tt’s more like home,” said Mother. 

“Yes, it’s homelike and quaint. I suppose it’s about 
the last place of its kind in London. It was just like 
John to think of it for you; you’ll be comfortable here.” 

“We shall like it real well,” said Mother; and the 
familiar, half-forgotten phrase carried the big man of 
business back again to the boy. 

He held out his hand. ‘‘Good-night; you have my 
address; you'll be sure to let me know if there’s 
anything I can do.” 

Mother took the hand tight, as if she heard all 
London roaring out there to devour her. ‘‘ You’ll come 
and see us every day, won’t you, Wally? I don’t know 
how we should have got along without you!’”’ She held 
his hand, looking up at him wistfully. 

Wallace Tilton’s mother was dead. He did not think of 
her often, but he had a sudden, swift sense that he had missed 
something as he looked down at the wrinkled face. ‘‘I’ll 
come as often as you want me to,” he said. ‘‘Glad to come!” 

Then he had gone. And Mother had patted the pillows 
and looked in the empty wardrobe and unpacked three bags 
with a still, sunny face. ‘‘I don’t see as Wally’s changed a 
mite,”’ she said. ‘‘He looks to me about the same he did 
when he was little.” 

And Wallace, strolling along by the big stone lions, stopped 
to light a cigar, and smiled as the smoke curled softly about 
his face. It would probably be a great bore, but there was 
something about them —— He strolled on with a little, 
fresh, quick laughter stirring somewhere in his heart. 


OTHER rose with the lark, the London lark. She went 
softly about the room—not to wake Anthony, who 
was still sleeping. She did up her hair in its tight, competent 
knob and finished dressing and polished her spectacles; she 
did not put them on; she needed them only for fine work, 
for reading and sewing and brushing Anthony’s clothes. 
There was a knock at the door and she looked doubtfully 
across the room. Then she tiptoed to the door and opened 
it. A young man, with neatly pointed mustache and lifted 
eyebrows, bowed himself to her. Mother nodded back, 
holding the door safe. 
‘Will Madame breakfast here or in the breakfast-room?”’ 
Madame glanced helplessly at Anthony and back at the 
impassive mustache; she took her American courage in her 
hands. ‘‘We don’t want it yet; he’s asleep,” she whispered. 
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““As you say, Madame.” Hejheld out a card to her. 
‘*Madame can order when she likes.” 

Mother closed the door on the stately, retreating steps 
and sat down, trembling a little. She had had her first 
encounter with a foreigner—and she was alive! She looked 
down at the bill-of-fare and reached for her glasses. 

When Anthony awoke she was still absorbed in the per- 
mutations and combinations of an English breakfast. Half 
an hour later, when, with Anthony’s help, she had selected 
ham and eggs, potato and coffee and rolls from the scheme 
marked ‘‘ Table d’héte,”’ and costing something that Mother 
figured into thirty-six cents, she sighed a little. 

“It’s dreadful high for a breakfast. But we must have 
something to eat.” 

Anthony comforted her. ‘John told you not to think too 
much about what things cost,’’ he reminded her. ‘‘ He'd 
want us to have good breakfasts, you know, as good as we'd 
have at home.” 

“‘T don’t suppose he’d want us to go hungry,’ 
Mother. 

And when they were seated in the high, old-fashioned 
room, close to a latticed window looking upon a little court, 
the savory breakfast spread before them, even Mother's 
soul {relaxed. ‘‘I declare, it is a nice place, Anthony. I 
don’t {know but I shall like England,’’ she mused slowly, 
chewing rosy bits of ham. 

Anthony’s glance moved to her as he stirred his coffee. 
“It’s like most countries, I guess, Mother, good and bad, 
rich and poor,” he said. 


’ 


assented 


FTER breakfast she announced that she had sewing to 
do and she got out her workbasket and seated herself 

by the window, as serene as if the canary were singing over- 
head and the geraniums blossoming in the sun. There was 
no sun in her London window; it opened into a court of 
skylights and high chimneys with walls rising about it; but 
it was very quiet and Mother cut and stitched and snipped 
serenely. To all Anthony’s overtures she turned a deaf ear. 


“IT want to get a new collar on your coat before dark, . 


Anthony. I ought to ’a’ done it before we left home. It 
isn’t hardly fit to be seen;”’ she held it up. 

“But that’s my winter coat, Mother. I sha’n’t need a 
winter coat for months.” 

“You can’t tell what you may need in London,” said 
Mother. ‘‘ It’s different.’”’ She spoke sternly out of a mouth- 
ful of pins, and went on stitching and turning, her face 
absorbed in the work. 

“You run along out and see things,” she added after 
alittle. ‘‘ You can tell me about it when you come in.” 

So Anthony had wandered forth into the great town; he 
had mounted busses and journeyed through stale suburbs 
and back; he had wandered in the parks and watched the 
children play. And Mother, anchored safe to her coat, had 
listened to his tales of adventure with her round, wrinkled 
smile and beamed on him. 

‘I’m glad you’ve seen everything,” she said. ‘‘ You'll feel 
more at home now you've seen everything.” 

Anthony shook his head with the slow, gentle smile he 
had. ‘‘There is considerable to see in London,” he said. 

Mother looked at him over her glasses. ‘‘ Didn’t you go all 
over town?”’ she asked. 

Anthony smiled a little. ‘Not quite, Mother; there are 
a few things left to see—side streets left, I reckon.” 

Mother returned to her work. After a little she spoke 
again. ‘‘ Wallace’ll take us,’’ she said. 

And at four o’clock Wallace appeared in morning suit and 
faultless tie. He had told himself that he would run in for 
tea, just to see that they were getting on all right. Probably 
they would be out; so much the better. 

But Mother, sitting by her window with her sewing scat- 
tered comfortably about her, could hardly be described as 
“out.’’ She had gone to the dining-room fora hasty luncheon, 
and returned with renewed zeal. 

“‘T haven’t had such a good time to sew in years,”’ she said, 
slipping on her thimble and plunging into work. 


Wr Wallace appeared she looked up triumphant. 
‘Just finished !’’ she said. ‘‘ Looks good as new, doesn’t 
it?’’ She held it up before him. 

Wallace inspected it with laughing eyes. ‘‘ You ought to 
have been a tailor,’’ he declared. 

“I took plenty of time to it,’”’ said Mother modestly. 
“‘T wasn’t hurried. I turned the lining all through, you see?”’ 
She hung it carefully on its hookand came back to the window. 

“‘ By-the-way,”’ said Wallace, ‘‘how would you like to go 
out to tea with me?” He asked it casually; it had occurred 
to him that tea might not be forthcoming; and Wallace was 
devoted to histea, as devoted as any Englishman—and more. 

Mother glanced quickly up at the bit of sky over her 
court. ‘“‘Is it late as that!” she exclaimed. ‘“I’d no idea 
it was suppertime.”’ 

He smiled at the good old word. ‘Well, not quite supper- 
time perhaps, but we might get a cup of tea somewhere.” 

“T’ll be ready in a minute,” said Mother, and tied her 
bonnet strings under her round chin. 

“Father’s told me a good deal about it,” she said, trot- 
ting contentedly on. ‘‘He’s been out most all day, seeing 
things. My,what aracket!” She put her hands over her 
ears and looked up at him appealingly. 

They had turned suddenly out of the side street into the 
din of Piccadilly, into the very heart of the Circus, and she 
shouted the last words helplessly up at him. 

He bent to her, smiling, and tucked her hand in hisarm. 
“You'll be all right,” he said. ‘‘Just shut your eyes and 
go along.” 

And Mother suddenly felt herself lifted almost bodily 
from her feet on Wallace’s strong arm and half borne 
through the crowd, her feet barely touching the stones— 
‘‘taxis,’”’ horses, busses, and men and women surged about 
her, thrusting on; a horse’s head loomed above her and 
gave way to a great shooting bus that turned suddenly 
into a small boy pushing his cart before him, and became 
a fat man running down the swift-moving “taxi” that 
dwindled sharply to a little round woman in a bonnet sob- 
bing almost hysterically on the sidewalk. 

“‘T never saw anything like it, Wallace!” she gasped. 

He patted the hand on his arm and steadied her through 
the crowd. ‘‘There, there—Mother!” The word slipped 
out unawares, and she looked up, smiling at him. 

“T knew you wouldn’t let anything happen to me,” she 
said. ‘‘ But acrowdalwaysconfuses mea little, some way.” 

‘Game little woman!” said Wallace under his breath. 

He need not have said it under his breath; he might have 
shouted it aloud, very loud indeed. Mother would not 
have heard. Her ears were filled with siren calls and with 
the swift-moving, clanging din of Piccadilly. 





VI 


HE tea-room was spacious—flowers and palms, soft 

chatter and talk; spoons clicked, little silver teapots 
clinked on their trays; and through it all, behind the palms, 
the music played softly. Under a great, shading palm 
Mother looked about her with pleased eyes. ‘‘It’s a nice 
place when you get to it,” she said. 

Wallace nodded. ‘One of the best.’’ They had finished 
their tea and he drew a cigar from his case. ‘‘ You don’t 
mind if I smoke?”’ 

‘‘Not a mite. John smokes when he’s home. I didn’t like 
it; but it’s good for the plants. They always do better when 
John’s home.”” She beamed on him. 

He drew in a breath from the match he had lighted, turn- 
ing his eyes to her with a smile as he let it out in little puffs 
of billowy smoke. 

She watched them fade. ‘‘ Makes me think of grapevine,” 
she said. ‘‘ John used to smoke that.”’ 

He nodded. ‘‘We both did.” 

“IT know. You was always up to the same things. Seems 
queer now, with all these contraptions around, to think of 
your going barefoot.” 

Wallace laughed, a little touch of constraint in his face. 

A group had come into the balcony at the right and were 
looking down at him. One of the women raised her eye- 
brows with a quick look at his companion and nodded gayly. 
Wallace returned the salute, turning his shoulder ever so 
slightly. A merry laugh drifted down and the party settled 
into their places; waiters moved among them and gay chatter 
of talk and laughter came over the railing. There was a free- 
dom about the group, a little half-conscious ignoring of the 
audience, that made people turn to look at them. 

‘Friends of yours?’’ asked Mother. 

‘‘Not exactly friends,” said Wallace; ‘‘ people I know.” 

He turned his shoulder squarely on them and devoted 
himself to Mother. He was a happy host when he chose to 
be, and Mother expanded under his attentions like a child. 
She confided to him her trials since this wild project entered 
John’s head; all her difficulty in getting ready for it, her 
fears and her present anxiety and ignorance in the great, 
unknown town. “‘I feel as if I didn’t know anything,” she 
said. ‘I can’t even understand what they say half the time. 
There was some folks at breakfast this morning; they were 
talking same as we are now and not much farther off than 

ou are, and I couldn’t understand what they said! I know 
it was English. I could get a good English word now and 
then, but it wasn’t like anything I ever heard; they kind of 
run up and down so—singing like, and not exactly singing 
either. I don’t see what I am going to do if I can’t under- 
stand the language.” 

She looked at him pathetically and Wallace smiled. ‘‘ You 
see how quick you'll get used to it,”’ he said encouragingly. 
“T almost never think of it now.”’ 


HE leaned toward him a little. ‘‘That’s the worst of it, 
Wally. I don’t want to get used to it. And we’ve got 
to stay a year!” 

Wallace laughed out. ‘You'll like it before you’ve been 
here a month; you see if you don’t.” 

But Mother only breathed a virtuous sigh. ‘I hope I 
sha’n’t, Wallace. Anthony likes it. He always does like 
things different. He’s just that way when he’s home—won’t 
keep his collars in the same corner of the bureau drawer two 
weeks running. I have to keep putting ’em back for him.” 
She sighed again. ‘‘ And everything costs so! How much do 
you suppose we paid for our breakfast, Wally?” 

He blew a little wave of smoke. “‘Oh, two-and-six perhaps; 
I don’t know what they do charge there.” 

‘Would you mind speaking slower, Wallace? You kind 
o’ run up and down too. You didn’t say twenty-six?” 

‘“No; two-and-six.”’ 

“That makes eight,” said Mother. ‘‘I told you everything 
was different.” 

So in the great palm room, to the sound of music, with 
waiters moving on noiseless feet and little cups clinking 
about her, Mother learned the system of English coinage. 
With the card on the table before them Wallace gave her a 
first lesson, pointing to shillings and pence with the half- 
smoked end of his cigar, and drawing on the cigar with 
amused breath while Mother’s mind grasped the items and 
dealt with them. ‘‘You’re going to pay four shillings and 
sixpence for what we’ve had here?” She made a swift com- 
putation. ‘It’s one dollar, twelve and a half cents,” she said. 

“*And the fee,’’ said Wallace wickedly. 

Mother turned a speechless, shattered face on him. ‘‘ Does 
it seem all right to you, Wally? I feel as if I was out of my 
head—or something.” 

“You're all right— Mother.” 

‘*T like to hear you call me that,” she said. 

He nodded. “ Yes, I’m going to call you ‘ Mother.’”’ 

She looked at him with swift thought. ‘‘ We must ’a’ paid 
more than thirty-six cents for our breakfast.’’ Her eyes 
were on the shillingsand pence. ‘‘ It must ’a’ been ‘three-and- 
six’ apiece, and that’s—one dollar and seventy-five cents!”’ 





Half an hour later, inthe quiet of their own room, Mother 
had revealed to Anthony the abyss on which they stood. 
“It’s likely to cost us seventy-five dollars a week to stay 


here,”’ she said. 


Anthony looked about him at the peaceful little room. 
“It doesn’t look so dreadful expensive, does it, Mother? 
I went into a place today down the road a piece, where they 


had flowers and pictures and lace curtains; I should have 
known that would ‘cost; but 2 





‘‘Wallace says it’s these quiet places that charge the high- 


est sometimes,” said Mother. ‘‘They charge for being old, 


I guess. He says there are folks that always have come here 


and always will; they’ll keep on coming no matter what they 
charge. And so they charge; J can’t understand it!’’ 


“‘l suppose it’s like folks bringing their shoes to me instead 


of taking them to Gibson.” 


“‘Gibson!’’ Mother said the word with the finest touch 


of scorn. 


“‘He’s cheaper,’’ said Anthony. 
“‘T wouldn’t let Gibson do a pair of shoes for me, not if I 


was starving,” said Mother. “Wallace is going to look up 
a place for us. I told him we couldn’t stay here!”’ 


“John wanted us to come here,”’ said Anthony. He hada 


picture of Mother sitting by her window with her sewing 
peacefully spread about her, and beside it the pretentious 
hotels that he had seen today on the crowded streets. He 
could not fancy Mother with her sewing in one of those 
places. ‘‘Don’t you think we'd better i 





“Wallace is going to get us a place tomorrow,”’ said 
Mother firmly, ‘‘a place to keep house in.”’ 


LE DER the appealing look in Mother’s eyes Wallace had 
promised. Butthe more he reflected the more difficult 
the thing grew to look. There were plenty of little flats. 
Wallace smiled to think of Mother’s round goodness in some 
of them; and they were expensive. His mind left Mayfair 


and ranged through Whitechapel. He thought of a little 


house in Highgate; but he had a sudden sense that Highgate 
was very far away; he could not run in every day as he had 
promised Mother he would do till she grew used to things. 

London did not seem adapted to small, round women in 
bonnets, who made you think of apples and gave you the 
quick, light-hearted feeling of going barefooted in a palm 
room! His mind traveled up and down the Strand and 
veered to the Embankment—and came to a sudden halt. 
He was looking up at the Temple buildings lifting themselves, 
gray and grim, to Fleet Street. The Vintons had lived there. 
Where were the Vintons? 

Wallace could not remember where the Vintons were, but 
he remembered very clearly going to see them in the Inner 
Temple, the queer, stuffed-in little place; and ina flash he 
saw Mother happily installed and Wallace Tilton running in 
to see her every day till she got used to things. 

So he inquired of the porter at the gate of the Temple, 
who had no knowledge of furnished rooms to be sublet, and 
referred him to the treasurer, who had charge of letting 
chambers. Wallace mounted the hill of Middle Temple Lane 
and passed through Pump Court, where a multitude of spar- 
rows twittered shrilly in the trees, and crossed the low-vaulted 
cloisters beyond, and another court, and went down a dark 
flight of steps, and laid his request before the treasurer. But 
the treasurer declared it to be against the rules for any tenant 
of the Temple to sublet; still the Wigmaker might have 
heard of something of the kind. And Wallace thanked him 
and sought the Wigmaker, who admitted wearily that he 
knew of chambers, and took down a handful of keys. 

Wallace followed him up innumerable flights of stone 
steps and wooden steps; he began to understand the look of 
weariness in the Wigmaker’s face. Interest in the chambers 
the Wigmaker had not. He threw open the door of each set 
with the same look of infantile patience: Take it, or leave it, 
but don’t expect him to be concerned in it. And Wallace 
looked at the stained walls and frayed rugs and the dust 
everywhere and asked: ‘‘Have you anything more?” 

“‘One more,” said the Wigmaker finally, and they toiled 
up four flights to a set under the eaves. “Sea captain,” said 
the Wigmaker, stepping back. 

Wallace looked about him; the rooms were tiny but 
spotless. Out across the roofs was a group of chimney pots, 
and beyond a glimpse of masts and moving water. ‘‘How 
much are these?” he asked. 

“Fifteen shillings,” said the Wigmaker. 

‘Cheaper than some of them,’’ commented Wallace. 

“He wants to go,” said the Wigmaker. ‘‘He gave up the 
sailing to practice law; but he doesn’t like law; he’s going 
on a voyage. Tomorrow noon he sails.” 

“‘T want to bring some one this afternoon to see them,” 
Wallace said. ‘‘Can you show them this afternoon?” 

“‘Any time between four and five,”’ said the Wigmaker. 
“She told me they will be out then.” 

“ce She ? ” 

“His daughter, the Captain’s daughter.”’ 

‘Ah, that has a pleasant sound—the Captain’s daughter. 
I think we shall take them. Can you give me the address of 
the Captain’s daughter?” 

“They let the rooms through me,” explained the Wig- 
maker. 
“I know; I understand it, quite. But I should like to 

see her—the daughter of the Captain.’’ He took out a 

notebook and held his pencil ready. 

“She lives in Chelsea,” sighed the Wigmaker, and 

Wallace’s pencil took down street and number. 

“Thank you,” he said. ‘We shall see the Captain’s 
daughter at once.” 


Vil 


““ TN THE Temple?” said Mother, wrinkling her forehead 
a little: ‘‘Is it a church, Wallace?” 

“‘Not a churchexactly,”’ said Wallace. ‘‘There’sa church 
near by,” he added. ‘It’s an old church, you know; 
Thirteenth Century.” 

“Ts it where you go?” 

“Where I i 

“The church where you go to?” said Mother. 

“Oh! I—I shall probably go there, if you take the 
rooms.” 

“That'll be nice!—with me and Father.” 

““Yes; that’s what I thought.” 

“‘He’s found a place for us, Father.’”” She turned to 
Anthony, who had come in and was smiling down at them. 
‘“‘He’s going to take us to see it, and we can move right in 
if we want to, tomorrow. It’s a kind of church.’”’ She 
beamed on them both. 

Anthony looked across at Wallace. 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 79 
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In the Long Run 
What Difference Does the Rain Mak: 


Why England is What She is and 
Why Americans Do Not Always Understand Her 


By Margaret Deland 


AUTHOR OF “THE IRON WOMAN,” “THE AWAKENING OF HELENA RICHIE,” ETC. 


AIN. 
R’ Notan aggressive, impertinent rain, such 
as turns American gutters into muddy 


torrents, slaps pedestrians’ faces and blows petti- 
coats into clinging spirals; not even a very wet 
rain; only a gently persistent and quietly deter- 
mined rain. 

In the country the softly molded land seemed 
to breathe moisture down into its deep greenness; 
the low, intimate skies and the misty distances 
of the fields blurred into each other until there 
was no suggestion of a horizon. In town the 
rubber capes of the motor-bus drivers gleamed 
like black satin, and at night the streaming wet- 
ness of the pavements repeated the endless lines 
of arc lamps in tremulous black mirrors; the 
tops of the busses bubbled with umbrellas as a 
Turkish city bubbles with the domes of mosques. 
Sometimes there was a short, swift downpour, 
then some of the domes collapsed, and their 
possessors crowded hurriedly inside the busses; 
those who could not get in pulled rubber aprons 
over their knees and sat with hunched-up 
shoulders under dripping umbrellas, patiently 
waiting until the shower was over. But for the 
most part the rain was merely a thickening and 
thinning mist—a ‘‘ mizzle,” the English called it. 


MN TER an amphibious fortnight the travelers 
grew restive, and asked, impatiently, ‘“‘When 
will it clear?’’ only tobe told that it had cleared— 
“It was fine this morning until ten-thirty.” 

There was something in the mild surprise of 
the answer that made the hearer reflect : 

These English people don’t mind rain! 

At any rate they do not talk about it. Appar- 
ently the only attention they pay to it is to take 
an umbrella along when they goout. They take 
the umbrella during that “clear’’ hour before 
ten-thirty, just as inevitably as they take it at 
the closing in of the drizzle at eleven. They all 
carried umbrellas; or, if they did not, it was because 
their clothing was too far gone in dinginess to make 
protection a consideration. 

“*They say,’’ one of the travelers murmurs, her 
nose against the sheeting windowpane, ‘‘They say 
that the first thing an American does in London is 
to go out and buy a silk hat and an umbrella.” 

“*He’d better buy the umbrella first,’’ some one 
growls in the dark interior of the hotel parlor. 

And so it rained, and rained, and rained. And 
the Americans grew more and more restless. ‘‘ When 
on earth will it stop?’’ they said; and the moist, 
calm English looked at them and refrained from 
saying, ‘Why do you fuss? What difference does 
the rain make?” But though they did not put it 
into words their stolid, rosy facesasked the question. 


OR one American, at any rate, thissilent question 
was silencing. After all, what difference did it 
make? Suppose it did rain! Here was England! 
Here were hedgerows, ivyblack and dripping; here 
were fields where the yellow shocks of grain stood on 
stubble already, in this pervading moisture, vividly 
green, though hardly three daysmowed. Here were 
woods, sleek with wet, billowing softly against thelow 
sky; here, too, was London, booming and roaring in 
its vast gray dampness. Perhaps in that clear hour 
before eleven there was a rift in the clouds, and 
from a scrap of pallid blue some watery sunshine 
shone on the soot-streaked columns in front of the 
National Gallery, or touched with gilt the blacks and 
whites of Queen Elinore’s Cross in the Strand; then 
the helmets of the policemen glittered faintly, and 
the black domes on the busses wabbled, shrunk into 
clinging folds, and were turned upside down to drip. 
Yes, it might rain—but ‘why fuss?”’ Rain isnot 
important. Englandis not affected by it. England 
is never affected by what she deems unimportant. 
When this fact is brought home to him the American 
makes a swift deduction: Perhaps 
that is why England is what 

she is? 
Of course, in his own peculiar 
way the Englishman “fusses”’ 
too; he is angrily ready to write a 
letter to the “‘Times” about 
things that annoy him; but his 
“fuss” almost always 
relates to annoyances 
that can be remedied; 
his indifference to what 
cannot be remedied—the 
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weather, for instance, or things that he considers 
unimportant—is very striking. 

The comfort-loving American, who begins by 
“fussing” over things he can’t possibly alter, is apt 
to be shamed into silence. Not that he changes his 
mind about comfort or convenience, but—unless 
he is very thick skinned—he does not bore his 
English friends by talking about it. The American, 
entering London at Euston Station, and waiting, 
with his queue of woman folk standing behind him, 
to identify his six, ten, twelve—any number !—of 
pieces of luggage, will not change his opinion as 
to the inconvenience of some things in England; his 
opinion will be confirmed when, leaving London 
by way of Charing Cross, he looks about him at a 
cramped, dirty concourse, through which pours 
in and out of London the whole of the enormous 
travel of the Continent of Europe. He says to 
himself that many fair-sized American towns show 
more commodious buildings for mere inter-State 
passenger service. Charing Cross Station is crowded 
to suffocation; save for the always filled chairs in a 
microscopic waiting-room an Outgoing traveler has 
nothing to sit on, unless, indeed, while waiting to 
put his luggage into the van, he sits on the luggage. 


‘*X CEPT for people with pennies in hand the sani- 
tary conveniences and decencies of this great ter- 
minal (and of most railroad stations in England) are 
an outrage upon all refinement. “And as for their 
baggage system !’’ the American says bitterly—but 
words fail him to say what he thinks of that. ‘‘ Why 
do they put up with this sort of thing?” he says to 
his party that first day while they wait interminably 
for their trunks in Euston;Station; after a while 
his gathering steam of irritation bursts out in an 
ejaculation to the porter, who stands beside him 
with a handbarrowall ready for the trunks that are 
somewhere ina pile of luggagethat is spreading itself 
out on the platform, awaiting identification by more 
or less patient owners. “‘In our country,’’ says he, 
“‘we check our baggage—luggage|I mean. All we 
have to do is to show our checks, the baggagemen 
do the rest. We never stand round the way you 
people do, looking for it.” 

To which the porter replies: ‘Really, sir?” 

Nor does this calm person, who makes his living 
by the inconvenience, show any discomposure at 
the growing discomposure of the ladies in the queue: 

“Papa, when are you going to get the trunks?” 

“Uncle, how slow they are!”’ 

“My dear, you can identify our trunks easily; 
they all have a large ‘D’ * 


(Page 13) 


The American, between closed teeth: ‘Big, 
big ‘ D ’ bead 

The porter doesn’t notice the explosion. He 
knows that the trunks will be found shortly; why 
should he fuss because the Americans fuss? And 
why do they fuss because the trunks are found in 
twenty minutes instead of ten? In the long run 
what difference dotwenty, oreven thirty, minutes 
make? Perhaps the porter ponders over this 
in his waiting silence; probably he comes to no 
other conclusion than that it is the American 
“way ’’—like boasting, or chewing gum, or letting 
the women order the men about. 


- E’VE beenhere an hour!”’ the youngest girl 
says despairingly; and the porter looks at 

her,and then at theclock—twenty-three minutes! 

But what can you expect from an American? 

“T’m only afraid we'll lose our rooms at the 
hotel,’’ the tired, stout lady says; ‘‘you know 
you wrote them we would arrive at three.”’ 

The porteralmost smiles; how foolish they are, 
these American women! But though he may be 
thus; summing us up he is alert enough when 
the prodded, badgered head of the family, who 
has at last climbed into the luggage van, and, 
by dint of striking matches (for the little car is 
perfectly dark) and leaping over other people’s 
trunks, succeeds in locating his own. 

“These your boxes, sir?’’ the porter says 
smartly; and the next minute he is trundling 
off an enormous load of baggage—trunks, grips, 
hatboxes, hold-alls. 

The irate American strides after him, and 
behind him comes the jostling party of his wom- 
ankind. Why did they all fuss so? The baggage 
was secured; the hotel had not given their rooms 
to anybody else; probably this is what ‘he porter 
thinks and does not say. The travelers, however, 
in their impatience, do not do much thinking; 

but they say a good deal, and all to the same effect: 
“How stupid not to have our baggage system!”’ 

Forthe first few days they sayit to English friends; 
but they find themselves gradually silenced by the 
silent English smile; or if the friends make any 
comment it is only out of patient kindliness, and it is 
just as silencing: ‘‘ Papa says our system would save 
all the trouble you people have with your baggage. 
He says your system isn’t in it with ours.” 

“Oh, really?” says the listener politely. 


| yes Papa unbosoms himself to his family: “Talk 
about comfort —America’s good enough for me! 
They don’t have bathrooms enough to go round, 
these people. Idon’t believe they ever bathe.” 

‘*Why, Papa, in novels English people are always 
carrying their tubs about with them.” 

‘“They had better leave a few in their hotels! I 
saw an advertisement in a paper in the Lounge, of 
a house with ‘sixteen masters’ bedrooms and one 
bathroom’!”’ 

“Well, now, Father,’’ the stout lady soothes him, 
“it isn’t so many years ago that even Americans 
thought one bathroom in a house was sufficient.” 

“‘Our grandfathers thought one tallow candle 
sufficient; is that any reason we shouldn’t have 
electric lights? And as for bathrooms, we have four 
at home, and only six bedrooms.”’ 

‘‘T remember,” she says slyly, “how disgusted 
you were when those tenants of yours on the Hill 
made you put in an extra bathroom.” 

Papa iscareful not to hear her; one of the secrets 
of domestic peace is knowing what not to hear. 
“They do not understand comfort!” he reiterates 
emphatically. 

‘*They don’t depend on it, perhaps,” Mamma 
ventures; thenshe recalls—to herself—some English 
opinions asto our ideas of comfort: our superheated 
houses, our outrageous noisiness, our bad-mannered, 
hotel-bred children. But she keeps her memories to 
herself; another secret of domestic 
peace is knowing what not to say. 

Meantime they are all putting 
on waterproofs and pulling um- 
brellas out of Papa’s golf bag, to 
sally forth into the gray drizzle— 
which in the long run certainly 
“doesn’t matter’’; and the delay 
at the station doesn’t mat- 
ter; and the bathtubs— 
well, it is hard to agree 
that bathtubs don’t mat- 
ter; but certainly they do 
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not matter to the English, for it must be admitted—in fact, 
one of their health congresses recently admitted it—that, 
though individuals are given to soap and water, the English 
are not a cleanly people. 

And the food! Again the stout lady preaches tolerance: 
“My dears, I have no doubt they find our food just as 
queer and tiresome as we find theirs.’’ 

But the girls are not tolerant; probably they would not 
be girls if they were! They sit about cross-legged on the floor 
of Mamma’s room, nibbling candy—‘‘ not bad, but nothing 
like as good as ours’’—and telling each other what they will 
have to eat when they get “home.”’ 

It depends a little where ‘‘home”’ is; the Yankee declares 
for fish balls, which would be quite abhorrent to the Middle 
States niece. ‘‘Fish balls? Horrors! Do you remember,”’ 
the Washington cousin asks, ‘‘what the Englishman said to 
his Boston hostess when he tried to eat a fish ball? ‘Madam, 
I think that something has died inthis bun.’” 

Papa’s mild comment that if, even in the same country, 
tastes differ, how much more must they differ in different 
countries, makes no impression on the girls. 

‘* They boil all their vegetables! Why don’t they cook that 
squashy thing they call ‘marrow’ the way we cook eggplant? 
And why don’t they learn how to bake potatoes? Some day 
I'll throw one of those wax bullets they call ‘boiled potatoes’ 
at the waiter!” 

‘I don’t mind their potatoes, J want some ice cream. The 
first thing I’m going to have when I get home is a big plate of 
ice ie ! None of their horrid little dabs incrimped paper 
molds,”’ 

“Fruit! That’s what I want. I tried to buy some peaches 
today, and they were a shilling apiece !”’ 

Chorus of dismay; but one candid youngster demurs: 
“Well, I must say their peaches are a lot better than ours 
anyhow. They say the reason the English people simply 
gorge marmalade is that fruit is so expensive that only rich 
people can buy it. Orange marmalade is nothing but carrots 
and sugar.” 

‘*Girls, doesn’t it occur to you that there are more inter- 
esting things in England than marmalade and ice cream?” 
the head of the family asks curiously. 

The girls sheepishly admit that perhaps there are; but 
they add their little, good-natured American growl: “It’s 
all so different !” 

‘*T hope it is,” Papa says dryly; “if it was just the same 
we might as well have stayed at home and saved our money.” 


O THE whole party keeps lapsing into comparisons—for 
comparisons appeal to the American; he constantly puts 
his country side by side with this old land that made his 
country possible. If he is fairly intelligent and not too pro- 
vincial the comparisons, as they go deeper, are attended very 
often with mortification; so that, when he comes back to 
America, while he has a new appreciation of her ideals he has 
an uneasy consciousness of her failure to attain them. 

Meantime the two countries continue to suggest compari- 
sons: In little things, like England’s inconveniences and 
America’s desire to be comfortable; in big things, like 
England’s respect for custom anid America’s disrespect for 
law; in America’s haste, which makes for temporariness 
and dishonesty; in England’s willingness to be slow, which 
makes for permanence and truth. 

In the little matter of comfort about which the American 
in England whines and the Englishmanin America snorts— 
each believing his own country the most comfortable in 
the world!—the difference in our standards arises, prob- 
ably, from differing convictions as to what is necessary and 
what is unimportant. But sometimes it seems as if the 
words ‘‘ necessary ”’ and “unimportant” have their roots in 
the differing moral perceptions of the two countries. Take 
the ethical results of this apparently harmless American 
desire for ease, and see how it affects the National character: 

Look at the way we bring up our children. ‘‘ American 
fathers and mothers,” candid English people say, ‘‘are the 
most selfish parents in the world.” 

**Selfish! You call us selfish!’’ gasps the astonished Amer- 
ican; ‘‘why, we are the kindest, the most indulgent 

““You are indulgent,” interrupts the judicial voice, 
“because it is comfortable for you to be so. You don't like 
to deny your boy what he wants, or to check your girl’s 
foolishness or vulgarity; such a course would be painful for 
you. Discipline, which is as necessary for a child as food, 
you do not give; at is too much trouble. The result is your 
children are generally rather nasty, don’t you know.” 

Now we may protest and vociferate and get angry, but 
the fact remains that many American children are spoiled by 
indulgence, and most English children are not; so it may 
be that our English friends are right in calling our indul- 
gence, on which we rather pride ourselves, ‘‘ selfishness.” 
That it is often the outcome of our desire to be comfortable 
can hardly be denied. 





HIS same desire of ours for ease has given the Englishman 

another chance to score: he says we are insincere. “ You 
are blooming liars, you know, you Americans,” he says 
pleasantly. 

After the American gets his breath he retaliates: ‘‘ You are 
ratherblunt, you English! I suppose you callit truthfulness? 
We'd call it bad manners.” 

‘*Same thing probably,” the Englishman admits candidly. 

Certainly he says what he thinks with a clearness that 
makes the American listener jump and that leaves nothing 
to the imagination; his straight talk may shock squeamish 
folks, but on the whole, in the long run, it saves trouble; at 
least, it saves him trouble. 

*“Won’t you comeand see a game of polo this afternoon?” 
an American asked a visiting Englishman; ‘‘we can show you 
some pretty good polo over here,” he said hospitably, and 
with no idea of boasting. 

“Oh, no, thanks awfully,” the guest replied pleasantly; 
“T can see all the polo I want at home, and much better 
played too,”’ 

Naturally the invitation was not pressed. 

But how differently the average American tries to escape 
an invitation he does not want to accept! 

PROSPECTIVE Host: Will you dine with me on Monday? 

RELUCTANT GUEst: Oh, I’m dreadfully sorry, but I have 
an engagement. 

This is said so warmly that the hospitable host suggests 

Tuesday, and the guest says ardently: ‘‘ Alas, some people 
are coming to dine with me! I’d like to shelve them, but I 
can’t.” 
‘Wednesday night? Thursday night?’’ etc., until, as the 
rather ancient story goes, a badgered American, chasing 
round behind one fib after another, is said to have burst out: 
“Oh, confound it, I'll come Monday !” 


No Englishman would allow himself to be put into such 
a box. Their plain speech, unhampered by the desire to 
be agreeable, is sometimes so startling that the abashed 
American is left dumb with surprise; as, for instance, when 
listening toa dinner-table conversation like the following: 

British SuBJECT, MALE: I'll tell you what J would do 
to stop this suffragette business; I’d catch one of the crea- 
tures, strip her clothes off, and send her home naked on the 
top of a bus. 

BRITISH SUBJECT, FEMALE: As for men, the only reason 
they should be allowed to exist is for the purpose of 
propagating the species. 

In America, except among the small and silly set of people 
whose intellectual possibilities rarely rise above the desire 
and ability to say something that will shock, this sort of talk 
would be called in bad taste. But in England, to the two 
persons taking part in it, and to the listening table of bare 
shoulders and white shirt fronts, it was merely calling a spade 
aspade; it wasa statement of opinion with which one agreed 
or disagreed, as personal bias might direct; but no woman 
colored, no man looked embarrassed, and the hostess felt no 
concern at the possible discomfort to any guest. It was the 
inevitable result of the English code: Say what you think, 
and hang feelings! Possibly it is because of this indifference 
to the ‘‘unimportant”’ matter of other people’s comfort that 
they are more straightforward than we; though their own 
belief is that they have a higher ideal of truthfulness. 
Perhaps they have. 


FTER the traveler, searching for comparisons, recognizes 
differing standards of comfort in the two nations, which 
apparently create a different standard of truthfulness, his 
United States complacency is “‘jarred’’—as the girls express 
it—by noticing a different standard of honesty in work. 

‘“‘T’d like to see their ‘country,’”’ the American says, as he 
travels down to Surrey or Kent; he is thinking of Maine’s 
miles of rocky pastures, of Pennsylvania’s boundless forests, 
of the vast and empty plains of the West. If he is lucky 
enough to have an end seat in the compartment of the rail- 
way carriage he peers through a window, streaming with 
softly sheeting rain, at a green and silver landscape, as differ- 
ent as possible from his own; ata ‘‘country’’ which has had 
its face washed, and its hair brushed, and its little sash tied, 
so to speak, for generations. ‘‘This is all very well, very 
pretty, very neat, all that sort of thing; but where is their 
‘country’? he thinks. ‘‘ In America,” he ventures to say toa 
gentleman in spats on the opposite seat, ‘‘we wouldn’t call 
this ‘country,’ exactly.”” The gentleman looks at him 
a moment; then says: ‘‘ Really?” 

(After the American has heard this laconic ‘‘ Really!” sev- 
eral hundred times—this word that neither excuses, nor 
explains, noradmits—he grows less confidential, and spares 
the Briton his artless comments. Indeed this coming up 
against an Englishman’s opinions is like butting into a stone 
wall. You become aware that nothing you can possibly say 
will move a complacency so stupendous that it is admirable.) 

When, without the jar and bump so usual in America, 
the train draws up at a little wayside station, deep in the 
heart of England, the comparison-loving traveler, who is 
looking for the ‘‘country,” discovers still another National 
contrast: this station, which in his own beloved land would 
be clapboarded down to the ground to conceal the absence of 
foundations, and which might possibly boast a dilapidated 
wooden platform, but probably only a cinder path—behold, 
here in England it looms up in the rain, brick, with granite 
trimmings! The platform, which is built high, on a level with 
the floor of the car, is of concrete, with a semaphore at each end. 

“Good gracious!”’ says the American, “look at this station 
platform! Weare miles away from everything: this is hardly 
more than a flag station—but it’s built to last a thousand 
years!” 

Upon which one of his woman folk says—with the annoy- 
ing appropriateness of her sex: ‘‘ Perhaps that is why they 
have lasted a thousand years!”’ But inside the station this 
appropriate person subsides, for she comes up against English 
discomfort: the built-for-a-thousand-years station, with its 
dirty, littered (cement) floor, offers to the party of six, eight, 
ten—any number!—only four chairs. 


os AVE we got to stand up until the next train comes?” 

some one remonstrated. ‘‘ Well, America is good 
enough for me! We have settees, even in the smallest, most 
out-of-the-way railroad station.” 

Mamma, much annoyed, overflows to the station agent: 
“Why don’t you have benches for people to siton? Inour 
country we would have benches.” 

To which the agent answers: ‘‘ Really, Madam ?”’ 

‘‘We might drive about, even if it is raining?’” Mamma 
says; “it’s two hours before our train is due.” 

The suggestion is hailed with applause; at any rate it will 
put an end to the polite insistence that everybody shall take 
one of those four chairs. The station agent admits that there 
isa livery stable a mile off. 

‘“‘ Do telephone for carriages, Papa!” all the women adjure 
him. 

Papa is only too willing to do so. ‘‘ Where is your tele- 
phone?”’ he asks, and is told briefly: ‘‘Ain’t none, sir.” 

Cuorus: ‘‘ No telephone!”’ 

‘*How stupid not to have a telephone!” 

‘In our country everybody has a telephone 

STATION AGENT: “Really, sir?”’ 

So the Americans, forced to stand, unable to telephone, 
disinclined to reach the livery stable by means of their 
American legs—which don’t take kindly to walking—decide 
that there is nothing to do but to saunter up and down in 
the quiet rain. 

‘Girls, get your rubbers out of the hold-all,’” Mamma 
says anxiously; but her prudence is good-naturedly flouted, 
and she does not insist. How many American mothers would 
insist? How many would care to get into a wrangle with 
these four blooming and vigorous young creatures? It would 
be too uncomfortable for the mother. ‘You'll catch your 
deaths of cold,” she murmurs, subsiding into careworn 
silence. She puts on her own rubbers, and paces the concrete 
platform; but Papa and the rubberless girls stroll out on a 
superb road that comes from the misty serenity of the flat 
distance, loops upon itself in front of the station, goes back 
to cross a bridge over the tracks and then sinks deep between 
dripping hedgerows. ‘‘They don’t have grade crossings,”’ 
Papa says, in a reluctant admiration. ‘I suppose it pays, 
‘in the long run’; but think of the expense of building a road 
without grade crossings.” 

As he says it it begins to soak into his consciousness that 
the reason they build bridges over the tracks or tunnel under 
them—the reason, in other words, that they do not have the 
long list of crossing casualties which we do in America—is 


? 


——s 


that the convenience and dishonesty of ‘‘quick building” 
is not considered; permanence is the Englishman’s ideal; in 
other words, ‘‘the long run’’! A National consciousness as 
against individualism. Is that the reason that their land— 
yes, and their inconveniences—have lasted a thousand years, 
and may last another thousand, too? 


And yet— 


The old order changeth . . 


. and God fulfills Himself in many 
ways— : 


England is changing. In all these centuries she has been 
like a great wall of honesty, of truth, of respect for law—and 
of defense of special privilege. But now a strange thing is 
happening: the stones in the wall are beginning to stir and 
quiver! A “fault” is showing itself—special privilege and 
democracy cannot exist together! Can the English repair 
this widening breach? Not, some of them think, without 
tearing down most of the wall, for the crumbling is too deep 
for any patching. 

To us, with our desire for immediate convenience, our 
love of soft things and our young haste to achieve (often at 
the cost of permanence and honesty), England has so long 
been a rebuke that the visiting American is not at first 
conscious of the menace of that ‘‘fault’’—but England is 
conscious of it! England is rebuking herself. She is saying 
what she thinks; not, as heretofore, of other peoples, but of 
herself: England is growing luxurious; England is desiring 
immediate effects—that cheap American desire! England 
isn’t as honest as she was. That is what they are saying, 
these straightforward people. It is astonishing, the way 
they face facts about themselves! They realize that their 
ideal of race permanence has been indifferent to the comfort 
of the individual who happens to be at the bottom, so they 
are looking into that ideal rather roughly; the demand for 
the comfort of that bottom individual is rising in an omi- 
nous mutter, and England, listening, is saying that perhaps 
her ideas of honesty have not beenentirely honest? That per- 
haps mine and thine must change places, and thine must be 
mine? Truth, these blunt people are saying, to be entirely 
true, must perhaps be not only no respecter of persons, but 
it must also be a disrespecter of the ideal involved in 
Personages. England is even beginning to say, what we over 
here in America have surmised, that English respect for 
law is now hardly more than respect for custom. She is ask- 
ing herself about that ‘‘fault’’ in the wall—the defense of 
special privilege. 


| iepaener' pl is in a state of ferment, and the English 
people don’t pretend it isn’t. It is in actual revolution. 
The heave and murmur of unrest is everywhere. It shows 
itself in one guise or another; fear is. one expression of it: 
“There will be civil war in Ulster!” people say. ‘‘The 
Germans? Of course there will bean invasion! For my part 
I never go to bed at night without wondering whether they 
will land before morning.’’ Another expression of the unrest 
is frivolity. There has been nothing, English people say 
grimly, to match this frivolity since the decade immediately 
preceding the French Revolution. ‘‘The dockers?’’ some- 
body says; ‘‘oh, starve ’em out! Let ’em die! The sooner 
the better.”’ ‘‘The coal strike? Oh, yes! Most tiresome, of 
course; but’ it didn’t touch ws.’’ Frivolity like that last 
makes thé listening American shiver. 

Yet who shall say that the change in the old order is not 
“‘a fulfilling’? For one thing grows clearer all the time: 
the ‘‘change,”’ with all its contradictions, all its terrors of 
anticipation, all its disguises of brutality and frivolity, is 
rooted in the Spirit of Brotherhood! 

There is a great deal of noise in England just now, a great 
deal of clamor, of running to and fro, of abolition of this and 
abolition of that, of making all things new, of givings and 
takings, a great deal of esthetic offense, an enormous amount 
of downright ugliness, of suffering, of selfishness and of 
cowardice. But through it all the Spirit of Brotherhood is 
speaking. Clumsily and blunderingly in the Insurance Act; 
impudently and ruthlessly in the destruction of special privi- 
lege; recklessly, perhaps, in Home Rule; even (most 
unbeautifully) in the ludicrous and alarming antics of the 
suffragettes—yet still the Spirit seeks to fulfill itself! 

So, ‘‘in the long run,’’ what difference does the rain make? 
England puts up her umbrella, and trudges along toward 
the goal of Brotherhood! Some people think she will arrive 
at that goal before we do. 

The American, hearing and seeing all this noise and 
murmur of fermenting England, forgets the annoyance of 
the baggage system; he eats the bulletlike boiled potatoes, 
with one eye on a leader in the “‘Times”’; he even ceases to 
rail at the absence of bathtubs. ‘‘They are a great people!” 
he says; ‘‘they are in the midst of a revolution, and, instead 
of all the atoms flying apart, by George! they are holding 
together and building a new and greater England!” 

“‘Oh, I suppose so,’”” Mamma says; “but I'll be pretty 
glad to be at home.”’ 

The last day in England, in the sheeting rain, is one of 
mixed feelings: poverty in Liverpool, appalling poverty, 
stalks unabashed about the streets; it sobers even the young 
people, who are all wild with joy at the prospect of getting 
“‘home”’ again: 

‘*Papa! Oh, please give that poor woman something !”’ 

“Father, the cabman says that two thousand people sleep 
out on the dock road at night—and in this pouring rain!” 

‘‘Uncle, look at that awful little boy! His clothes are 
nothing but rags pinned together; I never saw anything 
like that in America.” 

““No,”’ her father says soberly; ‘‘and pray God you never 
may! For if you did our country would go under; but this 
country exists in spite of it.”’ 


S THE great steamer backs away from the landing stage, 
which is built for another thousand years, the American’s 
queue of woman folk, lined up on deck, watches the gray 
veil of rain fall across the grim, retreating face of Liverpool. 
The women do not, perhaps, make quite the same deduc- 
tions that Papa does; on the contrary their self-satisfaction is 
artlessly apparent. ‘‘ America’s good enough for me!”’ they 
say, as they have said, arrogantly, a tiresome number of times 
already. 

But the man, leaning over the railing, watching England 
fade into the rain, is not arrogant: ‘‘They are a stronger 
people than we are,’’ he ponders, “‘ because individualism is 
less important to them than National consciousness. They 
are conceited—but they have a right to be. Will they 
outlast us?”’ 

‘*But you are glad to go home, my dear?”’ some one says 
at his elbow. 

‘My dear,’’ he admits, ‘“‘I am incorrigibly American.” 
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IV—The Palace of 
a> Night 


aad oe aE HE road to the 
Sei Palace of Night, 
om || along which the 


is 4 Catwas hurrying ahead 
| _ #i of Tyltyl and Mytyl 
{ ; and their companions, 
. ae if] was rather long and 
: rather dangerous. It 
had a precipice on each 
side of it; you had to 
climb up and climb 
down and thenclimb up 
again among high rocks 
fl © that seemed ready to 
crush the passers-by. 

At last you came to the edge of a huge, dark, circular hollow, 
and there you had to go down thousands of steps to reach 
the black marble underground palace in which Night lived. 

The Cat, who had often been there before, raced along the 
road as light as a feather. Her cloak, borne on the wind, 
streamed like a banner behind her, the plume in her hat 
fluttered gracefully, and her little gray kid boots hardly 
touched the ground. She cleared the thousands of stairs ina 
few bounds and came to the great hall where Night was. 
There, stately and grand as a Queen, Night reclined upon her 
throne. She slept, and not a glimmer, not a star, twinkled 
around her. 

But the eyes of cats have the power of piercing the dark- 
ness, and so Tylette saw Night as though it were broad day- 
light. Before waking her she cast a loving glance at that 
motherly and familiar face. It was white and silvery as the 
moon, and its unbending features inspired both fear and 
admiration. 
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IGHT’S figure through her long black veils was as beau- 

tiful as that of a Greek statue. A pair of enormous 
wings, now furled in sleep, came from her shoulders to her 
feet and gave her a.look of majesty beyond compare. Still, 
in spite of her affection for her best of friends, Tylette did 
not waste much time in gazing at her; it was a critical 
moment and time was short. 

Tired and jaded the Cat sank upon the steps of the throne 
and mewed plaintively: “It is I, Mother Night. I am 
worn out.” 

Night is of an anxious nature and easily alarmed. Her 
beauty, built up of peace and repose, possesses the secret of 
silence which life is constantly disturbing; a star shooting 
through the sky, a leaf falling to the ground, the hoot of an 
owl, a mere whisper, is enough to tear the black velvet pall 
which she spreads over the earth each evening. The Cat, 


**Marching Down the Steps of Night’s Gloomy Staircase” 


therefore, had not finished speaking when Night sat up all 
quivering. Her immense wings beat around her and she 
questioned Tylette in a trembling voice: 

“What is the matter, Child? You look pale and thin and 
you are splashed with mud to your very whiskers. Have you 
been fighting again in the rain?” 

“It’s our secret that’s at stake,’’ hissed the Cat. ‘‘I have 
managed to escape for a short time to warn you.” 

As soon as Night had learned of the danger that threatened 
her she began to bemoan her fate. What! A man’s son 
coming to her palace, and, with the help of the magic dia- 
mond, perhaps discovering her secrets! What should she do? 
What would become of her? How could she defend herself? 
She forgot that her agitation was hardly likely to help her to 
find a cure for her troubles. Luckily Tylette, who was accus- 
tomed to the annoyance and worries of life, was better 
prepared. She had worked outa plan and hoped to persuade 
Night to adopt it. 

“I see only one thing to do, Mother Night,”’ she said; ‘‘as 
they are children we must give them such a fright that they 
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will not dare to insist on opening the 
great door at the back of the hall behind 
which the Birds of the Moon live, and 
generally the Blue Bird too. The hope 
of our safety lies in your revealing the 
secrets of the other caverns, which will be 
sure to scare them.” 

There was clearly no other course to 
take. But Night had not time to reply, 
for she heard a sound. Her beautiful 
features contracted, her wings spread 
out angrily, and everything in herattitude 
told Tylette that Night approved of her 


an. 

“Are there many of them?” Night 
hurriedly asked. 

“Only our friends, Bread and Sugar, 
besides the children and the Dog,” the 
Cat quickly answered. ‘‘ Water is ill and 
Fire could not come, as he is related to 
Light. The Dog is the only one not on 
our side, but it is never possible to keep 
him away.” 


X& SHE spoke Night was listening nerv- 
ously to the sounds outside which 
came steadily nearer. 

‘Here they are!” cried the Cat. 

The little band came marching down 











the steps of Night’s gloomy staircase. 
Tyltyl looked around him with an anxious 
glance; he certainly found nothing to 
comfort him. It was all magnificent, but very terrifying: a 
huge and wonderful black marble hall of a stern and tomblike 
splendor, with ebony pillars rising high overhead, so high 
that only when the eyes were lifted to the sky could be seen 
the faint light falling from the far-off stars. Inside the hall 
darkness reigned, save that two restless flames—no more— 
flickered one on each side of Night’s throne before a monu- 
mental door of brass; dull bronze doors showed dimly 
through the lofty pillars to the right and left. 

The Cat rushed up to the children: ‘‘This way, little 
master, this way! I have told Night and she is delighted to 
see you. You must forgive her for not coming to meet you, 
for she is not feeling very strong just now.” 

Tylette’s soft voice and smile made Tvltyl feel himself 
again, and he walked up to the throne with a bold and 
confident step, saying: ‘‘Good-day, Mrs. Night.” 













Night was offended by the term ‘‘Good-day,” which 
reminded her of her enemy Light, and she answered dryly: 
‘““*Good-day’? I am not used to that! You might say 
‘Good-night,’ or at least ‘Good-evening.’”’ 

Tyltyl was mortified at his mistake and felt very small 
in the presence of the stately lady. He quickly begged her 
pardon as nicely as he could, and politely asked her leave 
to look for the Blue Bird in her palace. 

“I have never seen him; he is not here!’’ exclaimed Night, 
flapping her great wings. 

But when the boy insisted, and gave no sign of fear, she 
began to dread the diamond which by lighting up her dark- 
ness would destroy her power. So she thought it better to 
pretend to yield to an impulse of generosity, and, pointing 
to the big key that lay on the steps of the throne, she said: 

“There is the key that opens all the doors of the hall. 
Look well to yourself and your sister, or you may meet with 
a misfortune. If you should do not hold me responsible.” 

“Is it dangerous?” cried Bread anxiously. 

“Dangerous!” exclaimed Night in thrilling tones. ‘‘I 
myself do not know what I shall do when those bronze doors 
are opened. For behind them are all the evils, all the 
plagues, all the sicknesses, all the terrors, all the catas- 
trophes, all the mysteries which have afflicted life since the 
world began.” 

“‘In case of danger,’’ asked Bread trembling, ‘‘ which is the 
way of escape?”’ 

“There is no way of escape,” answered Night in a sepul- 
chral voice. 

Meanwhile Tyltyl, without a moment’s hesitation, had 
seized the key and run to the first door of the hall. Every- 
body shook with fright. Bread’s teeth chattered in his head. 
Sugar, who was standing some way off, moaned with terror. 
Mytyl began tocry: ‘‘Where isSugar? I want to go home!” 
(Page 15) 


“The Cat Mewed: ‘It is I, Mother Night. I am Worn Out’” 


Still Tyltyl, pale and resolute, was trying to open the door, 
while Night’s grave voice, rising above the din, proclaimed 
the first danger: ‘It’s the Ghosts!” 

“Oh, dear!” thought Tyltyl. ‘I’ve never seen a Ghost; 
it must be awful.” 

The faithful Tylo by his side was panting hard, for dogs 
hate anything uncanny. 

At last the key grated in the lock, the door opened, and in 
a moment the gloom was filled with white figures running in 
every direction. Some lengthened out right up to the roof; 
others twined themselves around the pillars; others wriggled 
ever so fast along the ground. They were something like 
people, but the moment you looked at them they turned 
into white mist. 

Tyltyl noticed all this while chasing them, for Night kept 
to the plan contrived by the Cat and pretended to be fright- 
ened. She had been the Ghosts’ friend for hundreds of years 
and had only to say a word to drive them in again, but she 
was careful to do nothing of the sort, and, flapping her wings 
like mad, she cried in make-believe affright: ‘‘ Drive them 
away! Drive them away! Help! Help!’ 

But the poor Ghosts, who hardly ever come out now that 
we no longer believe in them, were much too happy at taking 
a breath of air; and, had it not been that they were afraid of 
Tylo, who tried to bite their legs, they would never have 
been driven in again. 

“Oof!’’ gasped the Dog, when the door was shut at last; 
‘“‘T have strong teeth, goodness knows; but chaps like those 
I never saw before. When you bite them you’d think their 
legs were made of cotton!”’ 


Y THIS time Tyltyl had reached the second door and 
was asking: ‘‘What’s behind thisone? Must I be careful 
when I open it?’’ . 

“No,” said Night, ‘it’s not worth while. It’s the Sick- 
nesses. They’re very quiet, the poor little things! Man for 
some time has been waging such a determined war upon 
them! Open and see for yourself.” 

Tyltyl threw the door wide open and stood speechless with 
astonishment; there was nothing to be seen. He was just 
about to close the door again when he was hustled aside by 
a little body in a dressing-gown and a cotton nightcap, who 
began to frisk about the hall, wagging her head and stopping 
every minute to cough, sneeze and blow her nose, and to pull 
on her slippers, which were too big for her and kept dropping 
off her feet. Sugar, Bread and Tyltyl were no longer fright- 
ened and began to laugh. But they had no sooner come 
near the little person in the cotton nightcap than they 
themselves began to cough and sneeze. 

“Tt’s the smallest of the Sicknesses,” said Night. ‘It’s 
Cold-in-the-Head.”’ 

“Oh dear!” thought Sugar. ‘If my nose keeps on running 
like this I’m done for; I shall melt.” 

Poor Sugar! He would have had to fly from the palace 
but for the timely aid of Tylo, who ran after the little 
Sickness and drove her back to her cavern amid the laughter 
of Mytyl and Tyltyl, who thought gleefully that so far the 
trial had not been very terrible. The boy therefore ran to 
the next door with still greater courage, exclaiming: 

“Let us look at this one. What is in here?” 

““Take care!’”’ cried Night in a dreadful voice. ‘It’s the 
Wars! They are more powerful and terrible than ever. I 
daren’t think what 
would happen if one 
of them got out. Stand 
ready, all of you, to 
push back the door!”’ 

Night had not ended 
her warnings before the 
plucky little boy re- 
pented of his rashness. 
He tried to shut the 
door, but an almost 
overpowering force was 
pushing it from the 
other side. Flames shot 
out; shouts and groans 
mingled with the roar 
of cannonand the rattle 
of musketry. 
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through with my mis- 
sion and I shall never 
find the Blue Bird.” 

At this thought the 
boy’s heart leaped 
within his breast and 
all his generous nature 
rose in rebellion. It 
would never do to be 
perhaps within arm’s 
length of happiness 
and not to try for it 
even at the risk of 
dying in the attempt— 
to try for it and hand it 
over at last to all man- 
kind. This thought 
settled it. Tyltyl re- 
solved to sacrifice him- 
self. Like a true hero 
he brandished the 
heavy golden key and 
cried: 

“‘I must open the 
door!”’ 

He ran up to it with 
Tylo panting by his 
side. The poor Dog was 
half, dead with fright, 
but his pride and devo- 
tion to Tyltyl obliged 
him to smother his 
fears. 

“I shall stay, I shall 
stay!’’ he said to his 
master. ‘‘I’m not afraid. 
I shall stay with my 
little god.”’ 

Tyltyl bent down and 
patted the Dog’s rough 
head. ‘‘That’s right, 





“And Then There Was Something Whirling Like a Blue Cloud Among the Clusters of Roses” 


“Quick! Quick!” called Tyltyl. ‘Push with all your 
might. Help me shut the door.” : 

Everybody in the Palace of Night was running about in 
wild confusion. Bread and Sugar tried to take to flight, but 
could not find the way out, and they now came back and put 
their shoulders to the door with despairing force. Dear Tylo 
made tremendous efforts to help his little master, while 
Mytyl stood crying in a corner. 


N LAST Tyltyl gave a shout of triumph: ‘Hurrah! 
They’re giving way! Victory! Victory! The doorisshut!”’ 

At the same time he dropped on the steps utterly exhausted, 
dabbing his forehead with his poor little hands, which shook 
with terror. 

“Well,” said Night harshly, “‘have you had enough? Did 
you see them?” 

“Yes, yes,” replied the little fellow, sobbing; ‘‘they are 
hideous and awful. I don’t think that they have the 
Blue Bird.” 

“You may be sure they haven’t,”’ answered Night angrily. 
“If they had they would eat him at once. You see there is 
nothing to be done.” ; 

Tyltyl drew himself up proudly. ‘I must see everything,” 
he declared. ‘‘Light said so.”’ 

“It’s an easy thing to say,” retorted Night, “‘when one’s 
afraid and stays at home.” 

“Let us go to the next,” said Tyltyl resolutely. ‘“What’s 
in here?”’ 

‘This is where I keep the Shades and the Terrors.”’ 

Tyltyl reflected for a minute. ‘‘As far as Shades go,” he 
thought, ‘‘Mrs. Night is poking fun at me. It’s more than 
an hour since I’ve seen anything but shade in this house of 
hers and I shall be very glad to see daylight again. As for the 
Terrors, if they are anything like the Ghosts we shall have 
another good joke.” 

And he went to the door and opened it before his com- 
panions had time to protest. For that matter they were 
all sitting on the floor exhausted with the last fright, and 
they looked at one another in astonishment, glad to find 
themselves alive after such a scare. Meanwhile Tyltyl had 
thrown back the door, but nothing came out. 

“‘They’re not there,”’ he said. 

“Ves, they are. Look out!’ said Night, who was stiil 
shamming fear. 

She was furious. She had hoped to make a great impres- 
sion with her Terrors; and lo, the wretches who had so long 
been snubbed by Man were afraid of him! She encouraged 
them with kind words and succeeded in coaxing out a few 
tall figures covered with gray veils. They began to run all 
around the hall until, hearing the children laugh, they were 
seized with fear and rushed in again. The attempt to scare 
off the children had failed as far as Night was concerned, and 
the dread hour was about to strike. Already Tyltyl was 
moving toward the big door at the end of the hall. 

‘‘Here is the great middle door,” he called. 

Night made a last despairing effort to stop him. “Do not 
open that one!’’ she said in awestruck tones. 

“Why not?” 

‘Because it’s not allowed.” 

“Then it’s here that the Blue Bird is hidden.”’ 

“Listen to me, Child; go no farther; do not tempt Fate; 
do not open that door!”’ 

“But why?” again asked Tyltyl obstinately. 


HEREUPON Night, irritated by his persistence, flew 

into a rage, hurled the most terrible threats at him, and 
ended by saying: ‘‘Not one of those who have opened it, 
were it but by a hair’s breadth, has ever returned alive to 
the light of day! Allthe terrors, all the horrors of which men 
speak on earth are as nothing compared with those which 
await you if you insist on opening that door!”’ 

‘“‘Don’t do it, master dear,’’ said Bread with chattering 
teeth. ‘‘Take pity on us. I implore you on my knees.”’ 

“You are sacrificing the lives of all of us,” mewed the Cat. 

“Pity! Pity!’ whined Sugar, wringing his fingers. 

And Mytyl sobbed with alarm. 

All of them were crying; all of them crowded around 
Tyltyl. Dear Tylo alone, respecting his little master’s 
wisdom, did not saya word, although he fully believed that 
his last hour had come, and he licked Tyltyl’s hands in 
despair. 

It was really a most touching scene, and for a moment 
the little boy hesitated. His heart beat wildly; his throat 
was parched; he tried to speak and could not get out a 
sound. 

“If I have not strength to fulfill my task,’’ he said to 
himself, ‘‘who™ will fulfill it? If my companions notice 
my distress it is all up with me; they will not let me go 








Tylo,” he said; ‘‘ that’s 
right. You and I make 
two. And now,steady!’’ 

Meantime all the others had fled. Bread was crumbling 
to pieces behind a pillar; Sugar was melting in a corner with 
Mytylin his arms. Night and the Cat kept at the far end 
of the hall. 

Tyltyl gave Tylo a last pat and with never a tremble put 
the key in the lock. Cries of terror came from all the corners 
of the hall where the runaways had taken refuge as the two 
halves of the great door opened by magic in front of the little 
boy, who was struck dumb with admiration and delight. 

What an exquisite surprise! A wonderful garden lay before 
him, a dream garden filled with flowers that shone like stars, 
waterfalls that came rushing and sparkling down in diamond 
spray, and trees which the moon had clothed in silver. And 
then there was something whirling like a blue cloud among 
the clusters of roses. Tyltyl rubbed his eyes; he could not 
believe his senses. 

He waited, dazzled and bewildered, standing dizzily in the 
doorway a moment, looked again, and then dashed into the 
garden, shouting like mad: 

“‘Come quickly! They are here! We have them at last! 
Millions of blue birds! Thousands of millions! Come, 
Mytyl! Come, Tylo! Come, all! Help me! You can catch 
them by handfuls. They are not shy. They are not even 
afraid of us. They fly into my hands. Take them gently, 
very gently.” 

Reassured at last his friends came running up and all 
darted in among the birds, seeing who could catch the most. 

“lve caught seven already!’ cried Mytyl. ‘I can’t 
hold them !”’ 

“Nor can I!”’ cried Tyltyl. ‘‘I have too many of them. 
They’re escaping from my arms. Tylo has some too. Let us 
go out. Light is waiting for us. How pleased she will be! 
This way, this way!” 

And they all danced and scampered away in their glee with 
cries of delight and excited calls to one another. 

Night and the Cat crept back anxiously to the great door 
opening into the garden of the Moon, and Night whispered: 
‘“Haven’t they got him?” 

“No,” said the Cat, who saw the real Blue Bird perched 
high up on a moonbeam. “They could not reach him; he 
kept too high.” 


EANWHILE Tyltyl and Myty: and their .riends ran 

up the numberless stairs between them and the day- 
light, hugging the birds which they had captured, never 
dreaming that every step which brought them nearer to the 
light was fatal to the poor things; so that by the time they 
came to the top of the staircase they were carrying nothing 
but dead birds. 

Light was waiting for them anxiously. ‘‘ Well, have you 
caught him?”’ she asked. 

“Yes, yes!”” said Tyltyl. ‘‘Lots of them! There are 
thousands! Look!”’ 

As he spoke he held out the birds to her and saw to his 
dismay that they were lifeless; their poor little wings were 
hanging down and their heads drooped sadly from their 
necks. The boy in hisdespairturnedtohiscompanions. Alas, 
they too were carrying nothing but dead birds! Then Tyltyl 
threw himself sobbing into Light’s arms. Once more all his 
hopes were dashed to the ground. 

“Do not cry, my child,” said Light. ‘‘ You did not catch 
the one that is able to live in broad daylight. We shall find 
him yet.” 

‘“‘Of course we shall find him,’’ said Bread and Sugar with 
one voice. The great stupids had completely forgotten that 
the finding of the Blue Bird meant the end of the journey and 
of their lives; they only wanted to console the boy. 

As for Tylo, he was so much put out that he forgot his 
dignity for a moment, and, looking at the dead birds, 
exclaimed: “Are they good to eat, I wonder?”’ 

The party set out to walk back and sleep in the Temple of 
Light. It wasa melancholy journey; all regretted the peace 
of home and felt inclined to blame Tyltyl for his want 
of caution. 

Sugar edged up to Bread and whispered in his ear: ‘‘ Don’t 
you think, Mr. Chairman, that all this excitement is very 
useless ?”’ 

And Bread, who felt flattered at receiving so much atten- 
tion, answered pompously: ‘‘ Never you fear, my dear fellow, 
I shall put all this right. Life would be unbearable if we had 
to listen toall the whimseys of that little madcap. Tomorrow 
we shall stay in bed.” 

They forgot that but for the boy whom they were criticis- 
ing they would never have been alive at all, and that if he 
had suddenly told Bread that he must go back to his pan to 
be eaten, and Sugar that he would be cut into small lumps 
to sweeten Daddy Tyl’scoffeeand Mummy Tyl’s sirups, they 
would have thrown themselves at his feet and begged for mercy. 
(Page 16) 





In fact they were incapable of appreciating their good 
luck until they were brought face to face with bad luck. 
But they were not so much to blame; they were only 
following Man’s example. 2 

Fortunately Light, thanks to her wonderful insight, knew. 
all their state of mind, and she therefore determined to 
employ the Animals and Things no more than she was 
obliged to. 

“They are useful,’’ she thought, ‘‘to feed the children and 
to amuse them on the way; but they must have no further 
share in the trials, because they have neither courage nor 
conviction.” 

Meanwhile the party walked on, the road widened out and 
became resplendent, and at the end the Temple of Light 
stood on its crystal height, shedding its radiant beams 
around. The tired children made the Dog carry them pick- 
aback by turns, and they were almost asleep when they 
reached the shining steps. 


or the next morning both Tyltyl and Mytyl woke up 
feeling very gay. With childish carelessness they had 
forgotten their disappointment. 

Tyltyl was very proud of the compliments which Light 
had paid him; she seemed as happy as though he had brought 
the Blue Bird with him. Now she said with a smile as she 
stroked his dark curls: 

“‘T am quite satisfied. You are such a good, brave boy that 
you will soon find what you are looking for.” 

Tyltyl did not understand the deep meaning of her words, 
but for all that he was very glad to hear them. And besides 
Light had promised him that today he would have nothing 
to fear in their new expedition. On the contrary he would 
meet numberless little children, who would show him the 
most wonderful toys of which no one on earth had the least 
idea. She also told him that he and his little sister would 
travel alone with her this time and that all the others would 
take a rest while they were gone. 

That is why they had all met in the underground vaults of 
the Temple. Light thought it as well to lock up the Animals 
and Things. She knew that if they were left to do as they 
pleased they might escape and get into mischief. 

It was not so very cruel of her, for the vaults of her Temple 
were even lighter and lovelier than the upper floors of our 
houses, only you could not get out without her leave. She 
alone had the power of widening, witha stroke of her wand, 
a little cleft in an emerald wall at the end of the passage, 
through which you went down a few crystal steps till you 
came to a sort of cave all green and transparent like a forest 
when the sunlight sweeps through its branches. 

Usually this great hall was quite empty. But now it 
had sofas in it and a gold table laid with delicious fruits 
and cakes and creams which Light’s servants had just 
finished setting out. 

Light’s servants were very odd. They made the children 
laugh. With their long white satin dresses and their little 
black caps with a flame at the top they looked like lighted 
candles. 

Their mistress sent them away and then told the Animals 
and Things to be very good, and asked them if they would 
like some books and games to play with. They answered 
with a laugh that nothing amused them more than eating 
and sleeping, and that they were glad to stay where they were. 

Tylo, of course, did not share this view. The Dog’s heart 
spoke louder than his greed or his laziness, and his great dark 
eyes turned in entreaty to Tyltyl, who would have been only 
too pleased to take his faithful companion with him if Light 
had not absolutely forbidden it. 

“I can’t help it,’”’ said the boy, patting him. ‘‘It seems 
that dogs are not admitted where we are going.” 


UDDENLY Trylo sprang up with delight; a great idea 
had struck him. He had not left his real doggy life long 
enough to forget any part of it, especially his troubles. 
Which was the greatest of these? Was it not the chain? 
What melancholy hours Tylo had spent fastened to an iron 
ring! And what humiliation he endured when the wood- 
cutter took him to the village and with unspeakable silliness 
kept him on the leash before everybody, thus depriving him 
of the pleasure of greeting his friends and sniffing about as 
he went along! 

‘‘Well,’”’ he said to himself, ‘‘I shall have to submit to 
that humiliating torture once again to go with my little god.” 

Faithful to his traditions he had, in spite of his fine clothes, 
kept his dog collar, but not his leash. What was to be done? 

He was once more in despair, when he saw Water lying on 
a sofa and playing in an absent-minded way with her long 
strings of coral. He ran up to her as prettily as he could, and 
after paying her a heap of compliments begged her to lend 
him her biggest necklace. 

She was in good temper, and not only did what he asked, 
but also was kind enough to fasten the end of the coral string 
to his collar. 

Tylo went gayly up to his master, handed him this make- 
shift leash, and, kneeling at his feet, said: ‘‘ Take me with 
you like this, my little god. Men never say a word toa poor 
dog when he is on his chain.” 

*‘Alas! even like this you cannot come,” said Light, who 
was much touched by his act of self-sacrifice; and to cheer 
him up she told him that Fate would soon provide a trial for 
the children in which he would be of great assistance. 

As she spoke these words she touched the emerald wall, 
which opened to let her pass through with the children. 
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Doctor Hastings, of Union Theological Seminary, to 
inquire about a minister whom the church thought of 
calling. After he had told them about the minister he added: 
“And he hasan excellent wife who when one of thecom- 
mittee interrupted him with: ‘‘We are not going to call the 
wife, Doctor.”” “I know you are not going to call the wife,” 
ie replied, ‘‘but you will find she'll come.’”’ She always does 
‘ome. She sometimes makes a success out of a pastorate 
hat without her would be a failure; she sometimes, alas, 
nakes a failure out of a pastorate that would otherwise 
’e a success. What she sometimes is, when she comes, it 
s the object of this article to describe. There is very little 
magination in this article: it is mainly a copy from life. 


r NHE story goes that a church committee once came to 





Her Children, Her Husband and Her Home Come First 


MINISTER'S wife is first of all the wife of the minister 
{£\ and the mother of the children. Her first care is her 
home; her first interest is in her home. She wishes to make 
t an ideal home. When she thinks of the parish her first 
hought is that her home may become a model and an 
inspiration to other homes. 

Her first care is her children, her next her husband; last 
‘omes her husband’s work. Not that she ever makes such a 
definite classification in her own mind. It is made uncon- 
sciously. She thinks her husband can take care of himself, 
. pleasing and on the whole profitable delusion, while her 
children are dependent on her. But in caring for her children 
she is caring for him, and she makes the children sharers in 
that care. “If your father were a lawyer, a merchant or a 
carpenter,’’ she says to them, ‘‘he would have to go to his 
fice, his store or his workshop after breakfast, where we 
‘ould not get at him. We will play that his study is his 
fice; that when after breakfast he goes into his study and 
shuts the door he has gone downtown, and we will not go to 
him with our questions unless they are so important that we 
would go down with them to his office.” The children catch 
her fine spirit; and the minister finds his morning hours in 
his study far less interrupted than they used to be in college 
or seminary, or would be if he followed the example of some 
of his less fortunate brethren and had his study in his church. 

But the wife does not fall into the heresy of those who 
think that a mother owes all her duties to her children and 
the father owes them none. She believes in Gladstone’s phi- 
losophy, that a change of occupation is the truest rest, and 
inan enlargement of Chalmers’s philosophy: ‘* The expulsive 
power of a new affection.’’ So she is quite ready to provide 
her husband with some domestic occupations as a rest from 
parish occupations, and to expel parish problems from his 
mind by bringing to him some of the problems which the 
children have brought to her. She even intrusts the baby to 
his clumsily masculine management, and is gladly jealous 
when the boy reaches out with petitioning gesture to go from 
hi: mother’s tired arms to the strong arms of his father. 

She has not much faith in the combination of fasting and 
prayer. She believes that a well-nourished husband can do 
better spiritual work than one who is pale and emaciated. 
She is not above being a cook, and is in truth a little proud of 
being a good one. As she knows more of principles, if less of 
details, than her maid, she and her maid get along well 
together. But she is a thorough believer in eating to live, 
not in living to eat. She uses her physiological knowledge, if 
she has it—and if she has none she endeavors to acquire it— 
not that her husband’s palate may be gratified, but that his 
blood and his brain may be nourished. “Her husband shall 
not be a victim of minister’s dyspepsia if she can help it. 
She has the idea that poor food or too little food has more to 
do with ministerial invalidism than overstudy. 


She Tackles Her “Job” With Enthusiasm 


HE laughs at the notion of woman’s economic independ- 
ence. She entertains an equal scorn for the notion of 
man’s economic independence. She believes, with John 
Stuart Mill, that a very fair division of labor is made in the 
households in which the husband has the earning of the 
income and the wife the spending of it. She thinks, when 
she thinks of it at all, that her share of their common house- 
hold undertaking is quite as important as his; she is quite 
sure that he is economically as dependent on her as she is 
on him. She believes that it is essential to the honor and 
the happiness of the home and to the usefulness of her hus- 
band that the family live within their income. She believes 
in Mr. Micawber’s philosophy, but not in his practice: 
‘‘Annual income, twenty pounds; annual expenditure, nine- 
teen, nineteen six—result, happiness. Annual expenditure, 
twenty pounds, nought and six—result, misery.”’ From 
that misery she means, at any cost of household criticism 
or temporary inconvenience, to preserve her home. She is 
inclined to the opinion that the burden on poor Christian’s 
back, which nearly sank him in the slough of despond, was 
debt, and she resolves that no such burden shall be bound 
m her husband’s back. As their income is fixed and her 
husband can do little or nothing to add to it she considers 
it her business to keep the expenditure within that income. 
This is her “‘job,’’ and she tackles it with enthusiasm and 
.chieves it with success; unless, as sometimes happens, par- 
simony or poverty of the church, combined with the financial 
nefficiency or irresponsibility of her husband, makes it a 
neartbreaking and impossible task. In her difficult undertak- 
ing thechildren very early learn to be partners and co-workers. 
_ All this does not prevent her from taking an interest in 
her husband’s work, whether she can take any active part 
init or not. She is his best critic—best because both keenest 
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and most kindly. He some- 
times wishes he could oftener 
have her praise. But she real- 
izesthat toher husband danger 
lies in the sincere adulation of 
some parishioners and the 
insincere flattery of others. 
The plentiful criticism current 
in the parish behind his back 
rarely if ever comes to his 
ears. So, tomake the balance 
on the ledger account approxi- 
mately correct, she is more 
generous with her criticisms 
than she is with her commen- 
dations. When he writes his 
sermon he reads it over to her; 
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PLACE OF THE 
MINISTER'S WIFE 
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anopportunity forservice; and 
now that I can take advantage 
of the opportunity without 
neglecting more important in- 
terests I am eager to do so.” 
She begins by being a “‘ pas- 
tor’sassistant.’’ Shecan make 
some calls with her husband, 
some calls in lieu of her hus- 
band. She can often enter 
into the life of the wives and 
mothers of the parish better 
than he can. There are some- 
times family discords where 
her counsel to the wife is of 
aid, while her husband’s would 
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when he speaks extemporane- 
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only provoke jealousy and 
threaten scandal. Women can 














ously he talks it over with her. 

Sometimes he has borrowed 
from his theological books 
some scholastic phraseology, 
or, Only half conscious of his 
rhetorical endeavor, has 
phrased an unusually ornate 
sentence, of which, if truth 
must be told, he is a little 
proud. Shestopshim. ‘“ Ex- 
actly what do you mean by 
that, John?’’ she asks. He 
tells her in plain and un- 
scholastic language. ‘‘ Why 
not say it in that way?’’ she 
suggests. And he generally 
does. Clearness of style is the 
quality which she puts above 
all other qualities in a 
preacher. As she thinks that 
a lady is best dressed when 
































IN EXPLANATION 


Out of a wonderfully ripe experience as a 
Christian minister for fifty years, and his years 
of intimate association with church work in 
cities large and small, no man in America is so 
well fitted to answer the most important ques- 
tions that confront the minister and the church 
of today. And in an intimate personal way, 
autobiographical in a sense, Doctor Abbott—in 
six successive issues of THE LADIES’ HoME 
JOURNAL—tells his readers what his ministry 
has taught him about these problems. It is 
unnecessary, perhaps, to point out that Doctor 
Abbott’s articles come at almost the psycho- 
logical moment, when as a nation we are un- 
questionably facing a rapidly arriving period 
of undoubted moral and religious awakening. 
In this fifth article Doctor Abbott answers the 
question: “‘ What is the Place of the Minister’s 
Wife in the Church and its Work ?”’ 
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bring problems to her which 
they would not and could not 
bring to him. She begins to 
have her confessional, and she 
holds its confidence as sacred 
as though she were in form, as 
she is in fact, a priest. 

She has her special friends; 
but she is friendly with all be- 
cause she is interested in all. 
The rich do not awe her by 
their wealth, nor the poor repel 
her by their poverty. The tact 
which she has cultivated in 
her home she carries into the 
larger field. Tact is touch. 
She is in touch with all sorts 
and conditions of women. Be- 
cause her mind is open to all 
doubts and difficulties and 






























you do not think of her gown, 
but only of her, so she thinks 
that a sermon is best when 
you do not think of the lan- 
guage, but only of the truth. 

Sheis nota theologian. She 
cares little—in sober truth not 
at all—how a doctrine fits in 
with some other doctrine, or what is its place in a the- 
ological system. She cares a great deal how it fits the 
needs of her husband’s congregation and what will be its 
place in their daily life. She gives her husband the bene- 
fit of her womanly intuitions and furnishes him at times 
with an understanding of the real life of his parishioners 
such as he would never get from his pastoral calls, when 
the women meet him in their best rooms and are on their 
best behavior. She respects the secrecy of the confes- 
sional and never endeavors to penetrate it. But she 
knows the value of silence, and her husband soon learns 
that in case he needs her counsel he may bring to her 
his pastoral problems. This. he does, never to gratify her 
curiosity or prevent her jealousy; always to get her help 
in solving his problems and serving his people. 


When She Begins to Take Up Her Church Work 


HILE her children are still small and her home duties 

arduous she serves the parish only through the service 
she renders to her husband, always remembering that her best 
services to her husband must be inspired by her faith in his 
work and her real interest in it. Of course she is criticised. 
Some women think she does not call enough; others wonder 
that she does not attend the evening meetings with more 
regularity; others cannot understand why she does not take 
a class in Sunday-school or accept the presidency of the 
sewing society. She does not defend herself, for she knows 
that the very best way to give currency to criticism is to 
debate it. But she does not take criticism very seriously. 

She has no great appetite for the admiration of the con- 
gregation, and she has a great hunger for the love of her hus- 
band and children. And she has her reward. When foolish 
people ask her husband to write in their albums his favorite 
text he always declines; he has no favorite text. Different 
texts are for different moods. But if he had one it would be: 
“The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her.”” A 
favorite text of hers is: ‘‘Her children rise up and call her 
blessed; her husband also and he praiseth her.” 

What her critics call her neglect of parish duties is due, 
not to lack of interest, but to lack of time and strength. Her 
first interest is in her children, her husband and her home, 
and these are her first duties. As the children grow older and 
can take from her some of her household cares, or her hus- 
band’s income increases and details can be left to hired 
helpers, she begins to enter upon the service of the parish. 
Or the conditions may be such that she deliberately decides 
that she can best serve her children, her husband, her home, 
by delegating to the school-teacher, or the nursery maid, or 
to a hired companion, a portion of her domestic duties, that 
she may give a part of her time and strength to codperation 
with her husband in his parish. 

When a remonstrating friend says to her: ‘‘Why do you 
undertake this added work? The parish has not called you; 
it does not pay you any salary; it has no right to make 
demands upon you,” she replies cheerfully: “1 know that. 
The parish has not called me; it pays me no salary; it has 
no right to make any demands upon me. But it offers me 
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her heart to all temptations 
and struggles, all minds and 
all hearts are open to her. She 
is therefore a natural peace- 
maker; and, though by her 
refusal in parish wars to be a 
partisan she makes some ene- 
mies, she makes more friends. 
She sees the beginnings of 
strife which her husband would fail to see, and often 
succeeds in extinguishing a flame before it has become a 
conflagration. She knows how to distinguish between 
blameless gossip and malicious scandal, and often 
succeeds in checking the slander the better because she 
is not without a human interest in the gossip. Thus she 
often catches together rents in the parish before they 
have become so great as to defy easy repairing. 

She absolutely refuses to take offense. When in her 
calls she is sometimes greeted with, ‘‘I thought you 
never were going to call on us,’” she accepts it as an 
awkward way of expressing the family’s desire to see her. 
When the cold shoulder is turned toward her she has no 
pocket thermometer to test its frigidity. Yet she is not 
lacking in dignity; and she preserves her dignity all the 
better because she never thinks about it. 

She enters upon the work of the parish, not because she 
ought to, but because she wishes to; and regards each new 
call to service, not asa demand, but as an opportunity. This 
spirit of enthusiasm for Christian work is contagious, and 
other women, especially the younger women, catch her spirit 
from her. They do this the more readily because she, too, 
makes no demands; she only offers opportunity. Service 
under such leadership becomes, not a task, but a privilege. 
She invites all and coerces none. 





She Puts Responsibility Where it Belongs 


WO qualities combine to make her a woman of executive 

ability: tact—that is, interest in and ability to under- 
stand others—and the resolve to do nothing she can get any 
one else to do. She throws on others the responsibility of 
their undertakings. If she is made a member of a committee 
she does the work assigned to her without offering unasked 
advice to the other members. If she is chairman of a com- 
mittee she assigns the various duties to the various members 
and leaves them free to carry out those duties in their own 
way. She thinks failure here and there is better than failure 
of the whole committee through the chairman’s distrust of 
all its members. Thus she soon comes to be recognized as a 
leader, because she absolutely refuses to be a “ boss.”’ 

She interests all workers in their work because she trusts 
them all, and develops their power to work by leaving the 
responsibility upon their shoulders. Thus, if she is chairman 
of a committee on a church fair she plans with the committee 
its several departments, its time, place, continuance and 
other general arrangements; but, that done, she leaves to 
each sub-committee the whole arrangement of the table 
intrusted to it. If she is the chairman ofa foreign missionary 
committee she gives what study she can to planning an inter- 
esting and enticing program, which she submits to her com- 
mittee for acceptance or modification. That done she leaves 
to each member to make the necessary provision for the 
monthly meeting which is assigned to that tmhember’s care. 

The minister’s wife is called to leadership because she is 
the minister’s wife. She retains the leadership because she 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 78 
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AEAR CROSBY: You know I felt very 
1 keenly for Edna Sunday evening when she 
told me that you had forgotten the day of 
your wedding anniversary, and I didn’t 
wonder that she was disappointed and hurt. 
I think we men are fearfully remiss on this 
point, for I don’t think for a moment that 
you are an exception to the run of men in 
this regard. As a matter of fact it is the 
exceptional husband and father who in 
these busy days seems to remember anniversaries and birth- 
days of any kind. And it’s a pity, boy, a mighty big pity, 
that it should be so. 

Just stop and think a moment how you looked forward all 
during your engagement to your marriage day: how you 
worked and planned for it, and how big a day it was in your 
life. I remember how you acted: how absent-minded you 
were of all things save that. Even business matters suffered. 
And then think how much more it meant to Edna, for a 
wedding day always means infinitely more to the woman 
than it does to the man. It was the great day in her life. 
For months she planned for it, worked for it, thought and 
talked about it, and it kept her awake at nights. And, after 
all, it is one of the great days in the whole life of a man and 
woman. The man who said that there were only three great 
times ina man’s life—the day he married, the day he became 
a father and the day he passed away—was about right. And 
yet, here only a few years after, the day is lost on the calen- 
dar for you. Your excuse was that it was a particularly hard 
day for you in town, and that business drove the date out of 
your mind. An excuse, yes; but is it a reason? For that 
matter you must have written the date several times during 
the day, or have seen it! Have we a right to let ourselves 
become so absorbed in material things of any kind, I care 
not how pressing or important they may seem, that the day 
on which we asked a girl to leave everything behind and 
come with us for the rest of her life becomes like any other 
day to us? Is it just to her: is it fair? Candidly I don’t 
think so. There are some things in life that go deeper than 
just our material questions, and I think this particular one is 
distinctly of that class. 




















HERE are thousands of wivesin this world of ours, Crosby, 

ofttimes one of them living right at our own side, who are 
what I call ‘‘silent angels’”’ in that they-suffer unconscious 
and unintentioned hurts from us husbands, but remain silent 
and never speak of the wounds that we unwittingly inflict. 
And I believe that this masculine habit of forgetting our 
wedding anniversaries and the birthdays of our wives and 
children is responsible for more wounds silently endured by 
our wives than we have any idea of. It is difficult, yes, impos- 
sible, because it was never intended that any man should 
understand a woman’s heart or nature; and I have seen 
husbands, like yourself, look amazed when their wives showed 
they were keenly hurt when their wedding anniversaries or 
birthdays were passed by without comment. But I don’t 
think it is surprising, nor is it so impenetrable a puzzle. Toa 
woman these things mean far more than they do to a man; 
and for one I thank God that they do, but | don’t see why 
it should be so difficult for a man to understand this simple 
fact. The trouble is he doesn’t make an effort to understand. 
How lamentably true it does seem sometimes that a man 
will break his neck to do anything for a woman when he is 
wooing her, and then, once he has won her and married her, 
the zest begins to wane and wear off! I hate to think what 
this really means. 

Thank the Lord, say I, that it can’t be said of all men at 
least. Only a few weeks ago I met in Thorley’s a man who 
had been married fifteen years, and who was ordering for the 
fifteenth time an exact duplicate of the bridal bouquet which 
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not written primarily for publication. They are 
written in a man’s way by one man to another, and 
are formen. If women read them they should do so 
| with that full understanding and allowance. 
H —THE EDITorRs. 
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he gave his bride on her wedding day. It pleased me, I sup- 
pose, because, as you may remember, I did that for your 
mother just forty-one times; and I wish to God, Crosby, I had 
a chance todo it next month. I don’t think anything in our 
married life ever pleased your mother more than when, on 
each recurring anniversary of our wedding day, that bouquet 
of lilies-of-the-valley, with its three orchids, came along. 
She always knew it was coming, of course, but the receipt of 
the box always made her blush like a girl and look at me ina 
way that made me almost throw a “‘flip-flap”’ right then and 
there. I don’t know which one of us got more real pleasure 
out of that bouquet each year. 

Do you know that Mr. Montgomery and his wife dress 
themselves up, on each eighteenth of April, in their old bridal 
clothes, which they have kept and let out and patched now 
for years, and have me at their evening table because I was 
Jim’s best man? They have kept that up now for forty-odd 
years, and never do we have such times as on that evening. 
Mrs. Montgomery says the anticipation of the day, year 
after year, keeps her young, and she certainly looks it! 


FRIEND of mine got a jolt the other day, and I chuckled 
when he told me of it. His boy is studying medicine 
at Berlin, and the other evening, just as they were seated at 
the dinner-table, he got a cable from the boy, which, when 
he opened it, read: 
Hearty congratulations, dear folks. 


He read the cablegram in a mystified way, handed it to his 
wife, and said: ‘‘ That gets me. What does the boy mean?” 

But his wife knew, and, after she had a little session with 
her handkerchief, she looked sweetly at her husband and, 
with a smile, said: ‘‘Why, dear, this is our wedding 
anniversary.” 

“Fairbanks,” said my friend, ‘‘I never felt so like a goat 
in all my life.” 

And then he told me how his wife that evening had, kindly 
but tearfully, unbottled herself and acknowledged what she 
had suffered for more than ten years by his forgetfulness. 
Needless to say the day is now stamped on his mind all right. 
But the humiliation of it: that it should come from his son, 
‘“‘who,” as he said, ‘“‘ probably spent all his weekly allowance 
on that cable.” 

Boy, we are wrong in this: no doubt of it. What we need 
is tc let our hearts work with our minds a bit and in the 
direction of our wives. 

I know of a wife who held her husband right up to these 
matters. He had a way of forgetting their wedding anni- 
versary, but she made up her mind he shouldn’t. So she 
‘‘trained”’ him by starting four weeks in advance of the day 
to say: ‘‘Do you realize, dear, that four weeks from today 
we shall have been married fifteen years?”” Then the dose 
was repeated: ‘‘Three weeks from today,” ‘‘Two weeks 
from today,” and so on. ‘I simply made up my mind I 
wouldn’t have it,’ said the little woman, ‘‘and I won't.” 
And she didn’t. <A bit of forced draft, if you will, but she 
made him toe the mark. Now he remembers without the 
preludes! 

It isn’t that our wives want presents from us: I don't 
think they care a hoot about that: what they ask, and I 
(Page 20) 
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think what they have a right to ask, is that we shall remem- 
ber. It’s the happiness of being remembered in this world 
that counts. 

It is the same with the birthdays too. The average hus- 
band and father forgets his wife’s birthday and the birth- 
days of his children, and there is no excuse for it. If we 
made vastly more of our birthdays in this country as they 
do abroad, and vastly less of Christmas, we should all be the 
better for it. Birthdays are days all too personal to let pass, 
and this notion that some have, as they get along, that they 
prefer to have their birthdays pass unnoticed is all nonsense. 
There is not a soul living, unless he or she be dead to all 
human instincts, who doesn’t like to be remembered, be the 
remembrance only with a word or a message, on the day of his 
birth. Men pretend a lot of indifference on this subject, but 
I notice that secretly they feel very much offended if they 
are taken at their word and their birthdays are allowed to 
pass unnoticed. 


\ HY in the world can’t we be a little more thoughtful 

about these things? They are fundamentally vital to 
our inward happiness: to our very well-being. If they are 
not they should be made so, for they go to the very root of the 
truest human relations. If we men are or seem to be more 
careless about these anniversaries let us, for Heaven’s sake, 
wake up and realize that our wives, our mothers, our daugh- 
ters, our children, are not careless about them, and let us 
stop inflicting wounds, unconscious though they be, upon 
those who are nearest and dearest to us, and who, without a 
murmur, suffer disappointment and humiliation at our very 
sides, because they know they will be met with the surprised 
exclamation: “‘Why, dearest, now you know it was not 
intentional; it was just forgetfulness! It isn’t that I don’t 
want to remember,”’ etc. We must remember—that is all. 
They remember us and for us: why should not we remember 
them and for them? You can’t expect the sweet little 
remembrances of life to come all from one side of the house: 
there is such a thing as mutuality in this as in all the other 
problems of living. 

I think that just here is the point where many men go 
astray: in expecting every little regard for their comfort 
and happiness to come from their wives—and sometimes 
forgetting to say thank you for them when they do come— 
and absolutely omitting to show some of the same little 
considerations for their wives. It is a case of all getting 
and little giving. 

If your memory is tricky keep a diary in your pocket and 
at the beginning of the year jot down the different anniver- 
saries that you should remember, and consult it at the first 
of each month. There is nothing so keen to all of us, men 
and women, in this world as being forgotten, and it is a 
particular quality of the feminine nature. Whether as men 
we ‘‘see it’’ or not, whether we understand it or not, makes 
no difference. That is not the point. Itis so. Let us train 
ourselves to remembrance; I never knew a man who wasn’t 
better for the experience. 


OU may think, boy, that I have made much of what may 
seem to you little. But it isn’t little: not to Edna. She 
was just bursting with it the other evening to me, and I don’t 
blame her a little bit. In fact she was very wise to speak of 
it, because I think it is distinctly bad for a woman, physi- 
cally, morally and mentally, to keep bottled up on these 
matters; they should explode. It would be a blessed good 
thing for hundreds of other wives, and for their husbands, if 
they would do as Edna did: just let out. As she said, after 
she got through: ‘‘There! It’s out and I feel better.” 
And that’s the way I feel at the end of this letter. How 
do you feel? Your always affectionate 
PATER. 
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AUTHOR OF “THE GREAT AMERICAN FRAUD,” ETC. 





the mysteriously invading cell. It is 





HAT is to be done about cancer? 
\ ‘ / No other question is so insist- 
ently demanding of medical 
science a definite reply. For some unascer- 
tained reason this dreaded scourge seems 
to be increasing in a startling ratio. A 
generation ago it was far down the list 
among the causes of death, not higher than 
tenth or twelfth. Today it ranks fifth or 
sixth: in some localities even as high as 
third, being exceeded in its number of 
victims only by tuberculosis and pneu- 
monia. Latest comprehensive reports 
from England show that out of every 
eight women who attain the age of thirty- 
five years, one is slain by it; one out of 
every eleven men. In the year 1908 forty 
thousand Americans are known to have 
succumbed to it. General figures for the 
years since are not yet available, but local 
figures almost without exception indicate 
a startling growth. The next census may 
well show an appalling increase. 


terest. 


thousands of lives. 





AN AUTHORITATIVE INDORSEMENT 
OF THIS ARTICLE 


HAVE read Mr. Adams's article on “What Can 
We Do About Cancer?” with the greatest in- 
It givesin a most readable form the esserice 
of our present knowledge on this subject. 
geons are heartsick to See the many cancer patients 
begging for operations when the disease is so far 
advanced that nothing can be done, 

Cancer is in the beginning a local process and 
not a blood disease, and in its early stages can be 
completely removed. When the cancer is small 
the surgeon can, with one-fourth the amount of 
labor, accomplish ten times the amount of good. 

If the many readers of THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL will profit by the advice given by Mr. 
Adams this article will be the means of saving 


THOMAS S. CULLEN, M.D. 


Chairman of the Cancer Campaign Committee of 
the Congress of Surgeons of North America. 


known that no skin cancer ever develops 
except at a spot where there has been some 
previous and persistent irritation. There 
are Curious proofs of this. Men who 
smoke clay pipes are peculiarly liable to 
cancer of the lip. This form is rare.in 
women; where it occurs it usually develops 
that the woman is a smoker. Cancer of 
the tongue often arises from the slight 
chafing of a jagged tooth, the corollary to 
which is that a visit to the dentist may 
well be a life-saving move. In India the 
rough betel nut is carried all day in the 
hollow of the cheek by the natives. Cancer 
in India is most commonly found in the 
cheek; in Occidental countries it is almost 
unknown. Natives of Kurdistan, who go 
up into the cold mountain passes, wear a 
pan filled with live charcoal across the 
stomach. Among these people the prev- 
alent location of cancer is on the skin 


Sur- 

















Notwithstanding this threatening con- 





of the abdomen, a spot practically exempt 








dition no general movement has been, 

until recently, organized against the spread of the malady. Knowledge 
has lacked. Science has been face to face with a blank wall. Frankly and 
sadly it admits its fundamental ignorance. 

Some fifteen years since I interviewed a number of physicians and sur- 
geons on the question, ‘‘What causes cancer?”’ I received a wide variety 
of brilliant and conclusive answers, all of them wrong. In this year of 
enlightenment, 1913, I put the same query to a tableful of specialists, 
each with a nation-wide reputation. One after another they made the 
same reply: ‘I do not know.” Yet where, from the science of the closing 
Nineteenth Century, the responses had been assured and direct I got no 
satisfactory reply to the logically sequent question: ‘‘What is to be done 
about it?’’ But from the science of 1913, grown in wisdom to the point 
of recognizing its own limitations, the answer to the second query came, 
sharp, positive andunanimous: ‘Educate the people to save themselves.”’ 


Medicines are Useless: Delay in Operating is Deadly 


O SAVE themselves from an uncomprehended peril? At first thought 

any education from those who are themselves ignorant of the funda- 
mentals of the disease would seemabsurd. ‘‘How,” says the layman, ‘‘can 
a doctor tell us about a disease of which he doesn’t know the primal nature 
or cause?’’ The difficulty is superficial. Smallpox is absolutely dark as to 
itsreal nature. Yet medicine has found so efficient a method of controlling 
it that no one need undergo its revolting disfigurements, except through 
ignorance or carelessness. It is purely a disease of choice. Not yet can 
we say as much of cancer. But this much may be stated with assurance: 
that by eliminating on the one hand the ineffectual, and on the other the 
harmful methods of treatment, science has succeeded in formulating a 
definite rule of procedure for the disease, which, pending further discoveries 
as to its nature, should be regarded as absolute. 

The sum of the best medical advice and opinion on cancer is this: 

No cancer is hopeless when discovered early. 

Most cancer, discovered early, is curable. 

The only cure is the knife.* 

Medicines are worse than useless. 

Delay is more than dangerous; it is deadly. 

The one hope, and a strong one, is prompt and radical operation; a half- 
operation is worse than none at all. 

Theoretically and actually most cancer is preventable by correcting 
the minor difficulty from which it develops. 

With recognition of and prompt action upon early symptoms the death 
rate can be cut down at least a half, probably more. 

The fatalism which says “If it’s cancer I might as well give up”’ is foolish, 
cowardly and suicidal. : 

The nature of cancer is as hidden as the methods to be pursued in cure 


of it areclear. Some believe it to be caused by a germ, others not. There 
is no proof. Some consider it due to diet, others deride this. There is no 
proof. Some hold by environment, others by hereditary tendency. Each 


may freely make his own guess, for nowhere is there proof. All that may 
be said is, briefly, this: For some inexplicable reason one of the many 
cells of which the human body is made up gets out of its proper place and, 
lodging among the cells of another kind, multiplies abnormally, killing the 
structures about it and thus forming the malignant tumor. This grows, 
and spreads through the lymphatic glands, involving a greater and greater 
area until death inevitably results unless the surgeon's steel intervenes. 
Irritation, while not the cause of cancer, is usually, if not invariably, the 
occasion for it. Apparently it not only starts the trouble, but it also 
weakens the tissues and renders them impotent to resist the onslaught of 





*In sarcoma, a rare form of cancer, toxins have been known to effect Cures. Bysuch 
rare and fortuitous results the advertising cancer quacks have been able to patch up their 
false claims. Throughout this article the common forms only are considered, and the 
term “‘cancer” is used to denote carcinoma or epithelioma. 


elsewhere in the world. ‘““Chimney-sweep’s 
cancer” is a well-recognized form. The 
sweep swings, while at his occupation, on a hard, narrow saddle, and the 
falling soot, trickling down his neck, irritates the skin at the point of 
pressure. Hence cancer of the groin is typical of the sooty brotherhood. 


Any Irritation Should be Investigated at Once 


Y ANALOGY it is inferred that internal cancers develop only after 

some prolonged irritation. Without this irritation they would not 
develop. Obviously, then, the warning is plain: Permit no irritation, 
internal or external, to be of long continuance. Better the appeal to sur- 
gery at once than the risk. Once the cancer develops the knife is inevitable 
and the chances are less favorable. 

In the mind of the woman who, having developed cancer, faces the 
knife, this question inevitably and poignantly arises: ‘‘What chance have 
1?” The indirect but primarily logical answer is grim enough: ‘‘Other 
than the knife, no chance whatsoever.’’ Cancer never relinquishes its hold. 
It never remains quiescent. No medicine cures it. Steadily and surely 
it saps out the life. The cancer must be eradicated or the case is hopeless. 

“Butit is hopeless anyway. Why suffer the added torture of surgery ?”’ 
That is the cry of fatalism. For generations the scourge has destroyed 
life practically unchecked. Operations have either hastened the end 
notably or, if ‘successful’ by the old standards, have added a few months 
or years of misery. This is true no more. Fatalism is as misplaced in 
cancer asit would be in tuberculosis. Yet only a generation or so ago the 
consumptive was regarded as doomed. Nobody now believes that con- 
sumption is.sure death. On the contrary the public knows that, with 
early treatment, the patient’s chances are good; and it knows this because 
of persistent education, which has served to dispel fatalism and to spread 
general knowledge of the necessity of getting at the trouble early—the 
very form of education so lacking and so essential in cancer. It is not too 
much to say that, with prompt diagnosis, at least as many cancerous 
patients would recover as do consumptives. Timeliness is the saving hope. 


“Absolutely Hopeless” Cases of Cancer of the Stomach are Saved 


OW take that form of cancer which is commonest, in the total of both 

sexes, cancerofthestomach. Onlyageneration since this was generally 
regarded as inoperable; or, if operation were decided upon as a measure of 
desperation, it wasonly a means of alleviating pain and prolonging a forlorn 
lifefor afew months. This is because the surgeonof yesterday didn’t know 
how much work a very small portion of stomach would cheerfully do; 
hence he cut sparingly, and left the deadly roots of the malady in the 
patient, ready to reproduce, hydra-like, and slay. No more does this 
happen. The surgeon knows his business better. When he operates now 
he performs an operation, not half an operation. In consequence there 
are today plenty of menand women walking the streets, bending over their 
books or typewriters in offices, selling goods behind the counter or on the 
road, plowing a straight furrow or cooking a good farm dinner, with one- 
third of a stomach apiece, and doing it as healthily and comfortably as if 
the other two-thirds of the organ were not duly labeled and numbered and 
pickled in alcohol in some cancer laboratory. These are the people who 
came early tothe surgical table. The hospital which treats more stomach 
cancer than any other institution in the country saves very close upon 
thirty per cent. of its cases—cases which in gencral are still regarded as 
‘absolutely hopeless.’’ That is, nearly a third of the ‘doomed victims”’ 
who come to it go forth, literally, as good asnew. Nature doesn’t seem to 
mind the reduced stomach in the least. 

Nor does that thirty per cent. fairly represent the hopefulness of the 
situation. A very considerable proportion of the subjects from which 
the figures are compiled come to the operating table in the late stages of the 
disease, when there is perhaps only one chance in a hundred. Nevertheless 
that one chance must be taken, since the alternative is sure death. If the 
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surgeon were intent solely on showing favorable figures he 
could, by excluding the desperate cases, perhaps double his 
thirty per cent. of cures. Early discovered and promptly 
and properly operated upon, the sufferer from cancer of the 
stomach has at least two chances to one of being saved. 
To paraphrase a current word play, these are the figures 
which put the ‘‘hope”’ in ‘‘ hopeless.”’ 


Forms of Cancer Most Common in Women 


J) gore generally than any other organ the breast is the 
point of attack in women. Here the outlookis most en- 
couraging. In the reasonably early stages—excluding those 
in which, through fear, stupidity or ignorance, the victim has 
let the malignant growth involve the whole breast—a good 
half of the afflicted are permanently cured. In the very early 
stages, where the lump is reported as soon as discoverable, 
the ratio of cures is at least seventy-five per cent. and not 
improbably ninety per cent. : 

There is a quack who advertises, in such newspapers as 
will accept his falsehoods: ‘‘Any lump in a woman’s breast 
is cancer.” This is absurd and vicious. Many such lumps 
are non-malignant growths. It would be quite true, how- 
ever, to say that any lump in a woman’s breast is sus- 
picious. Immediately upon the discovery of it she should 
go to her physician. If he says ‘‘ We’ll wait and sce,”’ let her 
consult some other physician. Waiting to sce is what kills 
three-fourths of the women who die of cancer. 

The public and the medical profession, declares Bloodgood, 
of Johns Hopkins, should be taught ‘‘to look ona mass in 
the breast as an acute disease” —that is, an ailment impera- 
tively requiring immediate diagnosis and treatment. Even 
if non-cancerous the mass does not belong there and _ is 
better removed. Moreover, though innocent at first, it may 
well, by irritation, develop cancer. Judd, of Rochester, 
Minnesota, estimates that from thirty to thirty-five percent. 
of all malignant tumors of the breast were originally benign. 

As soon as the lump is noticed, unless its non-tumorous 
nature is definitely determined, the proper procedure is to 
have a competent surgeon (preferably at a well-equipped 
hospital) remove it—a simple and safe operation. Then, 
while the patient is still under the anesthetic, a microscopical 
examination is made, lasting some three minutes, which 
should determine pretty accurately whether the growth is 
carcinoma. If not the operation is ended with its removal. 
If so, or if there be any reasonable doubt, the whole breast 
must be removed at once. It is the only chance, and a very 
favorable one, To interpret the doubt the other way, and 
delay the radical operation until further examination of the 
growth can be made, is a fatal blunder. I have yet to learn 
of an instance where a patient has recovered after a second 
operation for cancer of the breast. One chance Nature gives, 
no more. Therefore the patient should have the courage to 
insist that, in case of any doubt, the operation should be as 
far-reaching as possible. The more so in that it is practically 
unattended with danger. 

Next in order of occurrence comes cancer of -the uterus, 
which may be either in the body or the neck of the organ. 
In the former situation it is most hopeful, about seventy 
per cent. being the ratio of cures. This is because a radical 
operation is feasible, it being possible to cut out the entire 
organ without much danger. In the commoner form, how- 
ever, Which involves the neck of the womb, only about 
twenty-five per cent. recover because, when the cancer has 
once fairly spread, it cannot be completely excised without 
the destruction of surrounding organs. If, however, the 
malign growth be determined in the early stages the case is 
quite different, and at least half of the cases should be saved 
by prompt surgical measures, 


When it Affects the Intestines and Other Parts 


O THE lay mind it would seem that cancer of the intes- 

tines would be one of the most desperate forms, since these 
organs lie so deep within the body. The reverse is true. 
Half of all the cases which come into competent hands go 
away entirely cured. Partly this is due to the fact that the 
intestines do their own diagnosing and usually do it early. 
Any foreign growth is likely to cause a stoppage and drive 
the patient toa doctor. If the doctor knows his business, 
and does not waste time, the patient still remains a pretty 
good life insurance risk, and should, normally, make com- 
plete recovery. Even when these cases are long retarded 
from the operating table there is a fair hope. Cancer does not 
encroach rapidly among the intestines, because lymphatic 
glands, whereby it spreads, are almost lackingthere. It may 
be said, roughly, that it ismever toolate to mend acarcinom- 
atous intestine. Out comes the affected part, the ends are 
joined, and the patient may go about his business and never 
note the deprivation. 

Where the lip is the point of attack the outlook isbrightest. 
Of all cases of this kind, taking the long delayed with the 
immediate, probably sixty-eight per cent. yield definite and 
permanent results to surgical treatment. In early diagnosis 
not fewer than ninety per cent. achieve cure, probably more. 
In this lies a most significant lesson for all victims of the 
disease, in whatever part of the body they are attacked. 
The reason why lip carcinoma is the most curable is that it 
is the most obvious. There it is, plainly to be seen in its 
incipiency. Ifthe patient herself shrink from acknowledging 
that the small, unhealing sore may be dangerous, her friends 
are pretty likely to impress it upon her, with the result that 
she goes to her physician in plenty of time. Here, too, is 
another favorable factor; the doctor is less likely to make a 
mistake about a malady which lies open to the eye. He is, 
indeed, an ignorant practitioner who does not recognize 
danger ina lip sore which fails to heal. The operation in 
itself is not dangerous; hence ten to one the patient who 
bravely faces the situation is saved. Yet essentially cancer 
of the lip is the same disease as cancer of any other organ. 
Were it not for the delay in diagnosis, where the internal 
organs are involved, practically as many breast, uterine and 
intestinal cases could be successfully treated as are lip cases, 
and about as many stomach cases, making due allowance 
for the somewhat more scrious risk of the operation itself. 

One more rather common phase of the scourge remains 
for consideration, cancer of the gall bladder. One would be 
nearly justified in reckoning this as a preventable disease. 
Usually it arises from gall stones. Now the operation for 


gall stones is simple, safe, and, normally, asurecure. Onthe 
most unfavorable reckoning not more than one subject in 
two hundred dies from the operation. But out of one hun- 
dred persons with gall stones, who are not promptly operated 
upon, four, at a modest computation, will develop carcinoma, 
and except in the unlikely case of an operation very shortly 
after the development of the cancer all will die. Therefore 
a person with gall stones, who declines or defers operation, 
is eight times as likely to die of cancer as the wiser one who 
calls the surgeon as soon as the initial trouble develops. At 
one time we heard much of ‘‘innocent gall stones.”” There 
is no such thing. So long as it remains in the body a gall 
stone is a portent and a peril. 


Three General Truths to Remember About Cancer 


| oe) me repeat the three general truths always to be borne 
in mind about cancer: 

First, cancer usually develops from previous and continued 
irritation. 

Second, if the cause of that irritation be removed in time 
the cancer will be averted. 

Third, if the development of cancer be determined in the 
early stages the patient can probably be cured by operation, 
but not by any other method. 

Hence it follows that the issue depends primarily upon the 
patient. She must diagnose her own case to the extent of 
saying: ‘‘This is suspicious. I need expert advice.”’ The 
public must learn to interpret the danger signals with the 
same intelligence which it now exhibits in the case of con- 
sumption. Every schoolchild now knows that a continued 
cough or a persistent temperature, without other cause, 
probably indicates tuberculosis. There should be as wide- 
spread knowledge of the fact that an abnormal growth or 
a persistent irritation may mean cancer. To wait for the 
occurrence of pain is the gravest of errors. Pain is a late 
symptom in cancer. It may come only when the damage 
is beyond repair. One most illuminating proof of the help- 
ful results of education on this topic is at hand. In the 
United States, where the fatalistic theory of cancer still 
persists, with its accompanying pessimism of ignorance, the 
percentage of cases of cancer of the uterus which reach the 
surgeon in time to be operated upon with a fair chance of 
success is thirty-seven per cent. In Germany, where a 
systematized campaign of education has been in progress, 
it is seventy-six percent. More than twice as many German 
women take their hopeful chance of life as do Americans. 
They have been taught to watch for certain symptoms, and 
to refer ‘them instantly to a competent physician. Also, it 
should be said, the German physician has benefited by the 
general enlightenment and is better skilled in recognizing 
the early stages of the malady. 


Certain Symptoms are Easily Recognized 


OW is the average, uninstructed woman to diagnose her 
own case? On first consideration the question might 
seem unanswerable. It is not so, because a full diagnosis is 
not essential. It is necessary only that she be able to recog- 
nize certain symptoms as suspicious and therefore calling for 
expert advice. As simply and as plainly as the circumstances 
admit I shall detail these symptoms as they have been 
described to me by the leading authorities of the country- 
Simplest of all the common forms is carcinoma of the lip. 
The rule may be stated briefly and conclusively: Any lip 
sore which does not heal promptly may be cancer. It should 
be looked after at once, even though it does not appear to 
spread, for cancer does its early spreading under the surface. 
Moreover it is a frequent occurrence for cancer of the lower 
lip to graft itself upon the upper lip, or vice versa. The opera- 
tion is not dangerous and is usually successful in eradicating 
the disease. 

In a sense carcinoma of the intestine gives its own danger 
signal, as has been explained above. A slight growth is often 
sufficient to set up a stoppage of intestinal action and bring 
the patient to a physician. The rest depends upon the expe- 
rience and intelligence of the physician. If cathartics give 
temporary relief, followed by repeated stoppage, the sufferer 
would best find a doctor who does not put so much depend- 
ence upon drugs. But almost always there is a fighting 
chance in this class of ailments. Few cases are hopeless. 

Any tumor of the breast calls for prompt attention. Very 
probably it is a non-malignant tumor, in which case a very 
simple operation serves to remove it. But even the most 
expert specialist cannot tell with absolute certainty, from 
external symptoms, unless it be cancer in too late a stage 
for hopeful operation. A cutting from the growth must be 
put under the microscope, and if it be cancerous the only 
safety lies in removing the entire breast. There is practically 
no danger from this operation, even to the aged. For a 
woman to determine whether or not there exists a foreign 
growth is simply a matter of laying the hand flat upon the 
surface and pressing firmly in upon the chest. Blows or 
wounds of the breast do not cause cancer, unless there results 
some disorganization of the organic structure which sets up 
a permanent irritation. 

In dealing with uterine cases it is necessary to speak plainly. 
And if any reader be offended let her stop and consider that 
just such plain, frank instruction saves so many victims in 
Germany who would have been lost in America: that, set 
down here, it may well serve to bring otherwise doomed 
sufferers, ignorant of or not quite daring to face their own 
peril, tothe hospital intime. There is but one general symp- 
tom which is readily recognized. If a woman shows a slight, 
steady and untimely discharge there is danger. It may come 
from cancer of the uterus. Microscopic determination is sim- 
ple andalmost painless. If it be made at once and the proper 
course followed very likely as high as from seventy to eighty 
per cent. of all sufferers would live out their normal lives. In 
the case of a woman who has passed a certain age any dis- 
charge of this kind is a presumptive indication of cancer. 


Stomach Cases Present the Most Baffling Problem 


O THE diagnostician the stomach cases present the most 
baffling problem, so many things may happen to that all- 
receptive organ. At least one point is clear: if the tumor is 
felt by the hand, as it often may be, since about eighty-five 
per cent. of the stomach tumors are near the outlet of the 
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organ where they may be determined from the surface, the 
case should go without delay to the surgeon. Nor should 
the size of the tumor dismay the patient. Large cancers of 
the stomach are sometimes quite hopeful. 

Any hope is better than death, and, with a gross percentage 
of from twenty-five to thirty out of one hundred restored to 
health, the situation as regards stomach cancer is at least 
not desperate. 

There are certain rules of indication by which the patient 
himself may be guided. The individual who begins to lose 
flesh without due cause, to fail in appetite and become 
progressively weaker, needs expert advice and neede it on 
the spot. If in addition there is vomiting of food taken ten 
or twelve hours before, that is almost a sure sign of some- 
thing radically wrong. It may be only gastric ulcer, or it 
may be benign tumor; but, also, it may be cancer. In any 
case the tumor, benign or malignant, must come out; and 
the ulcer, even though it seem to heal, is likely to develop 
cancer later. Hence with such symptoms the patient should 
have an incision made into the stomach, thus assuring a cor- 
rect diagnosis. To have one’s stomach cut open has a grisly 
sound. As a matter of fact it involves little pain or incon- 
venience in itself. The subject of a simple exploratory incision 
usually sits up within a day or two after the operation. 

Regarding such major operations as the excision of cancer 
there is much misconception and unfounded dread. In mod- 
ern surgery the pain is vastly less than people in general 
believe; much less, in fact, than it was ten years ago, since 
technical methods are now more speedy and skillful. I have 
just come from one of the largest surgical hospitals in the 
country, where I have seen and even talked with patients 
the second day after a cancer of the stomach had been 
removed; have watched stomach-cancer patients, ten days 
after leaving the operating-room, ambling about and eating 
with keen enjoyment; have observed breast carcinoma cases 
reading with avidity on the fourth day; and so on through 
the list. The pain following the operation is negligible com- 
pared to the slow and gnawing agony of the cancer itself. 


If Your Doctor is Doubtful Get Another Doctor 


F , getabes I have referred to the inability or reluctance of 
many physicians to diagnose cancer early. The fact is 
that the medical profession has been tainted with the prevail- 
ing fatalism which regards this malady as hopeless. As the 
advanced medical thinkers educate the public, so the public 
must and will, in turn, educate the more conservative and 
pessimistic part of the profession. Already this has been 
done in tuberculosis. Already it is being done, here and 
there, incancer. Let me cite two cases in point: The wife of 
a friend of mine was stricken with cancer of the breast. The 
physician advised excising the tumor itself, but the husband, 
who had been reading up on cancer, insisted on a radical 
operation. The entire breast was removed. A year later 
the woman’s unmarried sister was afflicted in exactly the 
same way; but the discovery was made earlier, so that the 
case was a distinctly more favorable one. The girl, however, 
would not consent to the radical operation, and the physi- 
cian (the same man) declared it unnecessary. The tumor 
alone was cut out. The cancer reappeared and another 
operation was necessary. The girl died, after cruel suffering. 
The married sister is alive, and, five years after the operation, 
as sound as a bell. That physician is a wiser man, also a 
sadder one—as the husband and brother-in-law spread the 
story, with his own comments. 

Again the wife of a lawyer in a Western city had a severe 
attack of stomach trouble. Her doctor, a young and open- 
minded man, had the courage to say: “I don’t know. But 
I’m afraid of cancer. You’d better go to such-and-such a 
hospital and let them see.’”” The woman went. An explora- 
tory incision was made and carcinoma found in the early 
stage. It was cut out and today she is as good as new. 

Now this same lawyer had a friend who had been treated 
for months by a stomach specialist of some reputation. 
Under the treatment he had grown steadily thinner, paler 
andweaker. ‘Indigestion, gastric intoxication,’’ the specialist 
repeated, parrotlike, until the man himself, in his misery, 
began to suspect. At this point the lawyer friend got hold of 
him and took him tothe hospital where the wife had been. The 
surgeons refused the case and sent the manaway todie. Indig- 
nant, the lawyer sought the superintendent of the hospital. 

‘‘Why won’t you take my friend’s case?” 

“Tt is inoperable.” 

“‘TIsn’t it cancer of the stomach, like my wife’s?’ 

“ec Yes.”’ 

“You cured my wife. Why can’t you cure my friend?” 

The official shook his head. 

“‘T want an answer,” insisted the lawyer. 

“Well, frankly,” said the other, ‘‘your wife’s physician 
knew his business. Your friend’s physician isa fool. He has 
killed his patient by delay.” 

Back home went the lawyer, and spread that story quietly. 
Today the specialist’s practice is almost ruined; but he has 
learned an expensive lesson. The moral I have already 
given once in this article. It is this: If your doctor is doubt- 
ful whether your trouble is cancerous, and advises delay, 
get another doctor. 
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“The Risk is Not in Surgery, But in Delayed Surgery” 


ERE is what, in substance, the best and most advanced 
thinkers in American medicine have to say to the women 
of the country about cancer, its avoidance, and its cure: 

Be careful of persistent sores or irritations, external 
or internal. 

Be watchful of yourself, without undue worry. At the 
first suspicious symptom go to some good physician and 
demand the truth. Don’t wait for pain to develop. 

If the doctor suspects cancer insist that he confirm or 
disprove his suspicions. 

Don’t defer an advised operation even for a day; and 
don’t shrink from the merciful knife, when the alternative 
may be the merciless anguish of slow death. 

Don’t be a hopeless fatalist. If it’s cancer face it bravely. 
With courage and prompt action the chances of recovery are 
all in your favor. 

Remember that Dr. Charles H. Mayo, one of the greatest 
surgeons in America, has said: ‘‘The risk is not in surgery, 


but in delayed surgery.” 
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The Romance of a Patient of Red Pepper Burns: By Grace S. Richmond 


AUTHOR OF ‘“‘RED PEPPER BURNS,” THE “JULIET” STORIES, ETC. 


XVII 


LL through the long journey South after 
her grandmother’s death Charlotte Ruston 
felt the constant support of John Leaver, 
although he made no further effort to define 
the relation between them, even when for 
a short space now and then the two were 
alone together. Instead he talked of his 
hurried trip abroad with the Burnses, and 
once, when they were pacing up and down 




















= a platform at a long stop in Charleston, 
he told z his visit to a certain noted specialist i in Berlin. 
“T had had a breakdown in my work last spring,” he said 
in a quite simple way, as if he were speaking of something 
unimportant. ‘‘I had made up my mind that I could never 
hope fully to recover from its effects. Doctor Z told 
me that I was perfectly recovered, that I was as sound, men- 
tally and physically, as I had ever been, and that if I used 
ordinary common sense about vacations at reasonable inter- 
vals there was no reason why the experience should ever be 
repeated. This assurance was what sent me home. I found 
I couldn’t stay in Germany and go sight-seeing with my 
friends after that. I wanted to be at work again.” 

“‘T wonder that Doctor Burns didn’t want to rush home 
with you,” Charlotte observed, though it was not of Red 
Pepper she was thinking. This simple statement, she knew, 
was the explanation he was giving her of the thing he had 
said to her last August under her apple tree. It made clear 
to her what she had suspected before; it somehow seemed, 
also, to take away the last barrier between them. 

“Burns needed the change; he hasn’t had a vacation 
except his honeymoon for years. By-the-way, he’s having 
a second honeymoon over there.” 

“T’m very glad,’’ Charlotte responded. 

Then the summons had come for the return to the train, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Macauley, waving to them from the other 
end of the platform, had met them at the step. 





N THE morning of the third day the party reached their 

destination. They were met at the station by a staid 
and comfortable equipage driven by an old family coachman 
with grizzled, kinky hair and a face full of solemnity. They 
were taken to a hospitable old home, whose stately doors 
opened that the guests might receive such a welcome as 
only Southern hostesses know how to give. Mrs. Catesby’s 
mother had beena close friend of Madam Chase’s youth, and 
for her sake the daughter had thrown open her house to do 
honor to the ashes of one whom she had never seen. 

“‘How glad I am,” Charlotte said soon after her arrival, 
as she stood by a window beside kind Mrs. Catesby, looking 
out upona lawn where spring showed 
upon every hand, “‘to come down 
here where winter is past. I could 
never have borne it—to put Granny 
away under the snow. She didn’t 
like the snow, though she never said 
so after we went North. Oh, are 
those camellias on those bushes down 
by the hedge? May I go and pick 
some—for Granny ?”’ 

“T thought you might like them 
and would want to pick them your- 
self, or I should have had them ready. 

I sent for no other flowers. I re- 
member hearing my mother speakof 
how Madam Chase loved them, as 
she herself did.” 

From an upper window in the 
room which had beenassigned to him 
Leaver saw Charlotte go down the 
garden path to the hedge, there to fill 
asmall basket withthesnowy blooms. 
When she turned to go back to the 
house she found him beside her. 

“‘T see now why you wanted no 
other flowers,”’ he said as he took the 
basket. ‘‘These are like her, fair 
and pure and fragile.’ 

“‘She was fond of them and often 
wore them in her hair when she was 
agirl. They have no fragrance; that 
is why I want them for her now. 
How people can bearstrong-smelling 
sweet flowers around their dead I can 
never understand.” 

“‘T have always wondered at that 
too,” Leaver said. ‘‘ My mother had 
the same feeling.’’ He was looking 
closely at Charlotte’s face as the 
brilliant sunlight of the Southern 
spring morning fell full upon it. 
““You are very tired,’”’ he said, and 
his tone was like a caress. ‘‘ Not in 
body, perhaps, but in mind—and 
spirit. I wish that by some magic 
I could secure for you two full hours’ 
sleep before the time for the service.” 

“Tcouldn’tsleep. But lamstrong; 

I shall not break down.” 

“No, you’ll not break down; that 
wouldn’t be like you. And tonight 
you shall sleep. I promise you that.” 

“‘T wish you could.” Charlotte’s 
lips trembled ever so slightly. “ But 
I shall not sleep.” 

“You shall. Trust me to bring 
it about.” 


Pees that might be, she 
thought, his presence was now, 
asit had been all through this ordeal, 
the thing which rose between herand 
utter desolation. A few hours later, 
when he stood beside herat the place 
which was to receive that which they 
had brought to it, she felt as if she 
could not have borne the knowledge 
that she was laying away her only 
remaining kinswoman if it had not 
been for the sense of protection which 
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even at the supreme moment he managed to convey to her. 
Her hand as it lay upon his arm was taken and kept in 
a close clasp, which tightened possessively upon it, minute 
by minute, until it was as if the two were one in the deep 
emotion of the hour. 

All the beauty of spring at her tenderest was in earth and 
sky as in the light of the late afternoon sun the little group 
turned slowly away. Trees and grass and flowers—all were 
at their fairest. The stillness was like a benediction. Far 
in the distance a bird was softly calling to its mate—the only 
sound upon the quiet air. 

Behind Charlotte and Leaver the kindly old clergyman 
who had been Madam Chase’s lifelong friend, walking with 
white head still bared, spoke softly: 


“¢T)ust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul.’” 


PON the evening of that day, spent as such evenings 
often are in subdued conversation at a hearthside, 
Leaver came across the room and spoke to Charlotte. 

“Tam wondering,” he said, “‘if a short walk in the night 
air won’t make you fitter for sleep than you look now. It 
is mild and fine outside. Will you go?” 

“It will do you good, Miss Ruston,” urged her hostess, 
who had taken a strong liking to Doctor Leaver. 

The Macauleys seconded the suggestion also; and Char- 
lotte, feeling in spite of sorrow and physical fatigue a strong 
leap of the heart, made ready. 

As her companion closed the door behind them Charlotte 
understood that she was alone with him at last as she had 
not been alone with him in all these days, even when no 
person was present. She had little time in which to recognize 
what was coming, for almost instantly it wasat hand. There 
was a small park opposite the house, and to the deserted 
walk which circled it she found herself led. 

“‘Dear,’’ Leaver’s voice began in its tenderest inflection, 
“‘T have a curious feeling that no words can make it any 
clearer between us than it already is. Last winter we knew 
how it was with us, didn’t we? Won’t you tell me that you 
knew? It is my dearest belief that you did.” 

“Yes, I knew,’’ Charlotte answered very low. 

“To me it was the most beautiful thing I had ever dreamed 
of, that two persons could so understand and belong to 
each other before a word was said. When the time came 
for me to speak and—the thing had happened that made it 
impossible—I can never tell you what it meant tome. When 
I found you there in the village it seemed as if the last 
ounce had been added to the burden I was bearing. I 
couldn’t ask for your friendship; I couldn’t have taken it if 





“*That Was Worth,’ He Said Tensely, ‘All the Pain I Have Ever Known’” 
(Page 23) 


you had given it to me. I had to have all or nothing. Can 
you understand that ?”’ 

She nodded. She put up one hand and lifted the thin 
black veil she was wearing and turned her face upward 
to the stars. They were very bright that night down in 
South Carolina. 

“But now,” he went on after a moment, “‘it is all plain 
before us. Charlotte, am I a strangely presumptuous lover 
to take so much for granted? I don’t even ask if you have 
changed. Knowing you, that doesn’t seem possible to me. 
I have never wooed you, I have simply—recognized you as 
meant for me since the very first. I was sure that you so 
recognized me. It has been as I dreamed it would be when 
I was a boy, dreaming my first dreams about such things. 
I always thought there must be just one woman in the world 
for a man and just one man for the woman. I have known 
many women, have had a few of them for my very good 
friends. But I never cared to play at love with any one: it 
didn’t interest me. When I saw you I loved you. I won't 
say ‘fell in love’; that’s not the phrase. I loved you. The 
love has grown with every day I have known you, grown 
even when I thought it was to be denied.” 

“T know,”’ Charlotte said again; and now she was smiling 
through tears at the friendly stars above her. 

“Yes, you know,” he answered happily. ‘‘That’s the 
wonderful thing to me—that you should know.” 


A LITTLE path wound through the park, as deserted as 
the street. He led her into this, and, pausing where a 
group of high-grown shrubs screened them from all possible 
passers-by, he spoke with all the passion he had hitherto 
restrained 

“Charlotte, are you my wife? Tell me so—in this!” 

He laid one arm about her shoulders, his hand lifting her 
face as he stooped to meet it with his own. When he raised 
his head again it was to look, as she had looked, toward the 
stars. 

“That was worth,” he said tenscly, “all the pain I have 
ever known.” Then, as he led her on, he spoke again with 
an odd wistfulness: 

“Dearest, I have talked about our love not needing words, 
and yet—I find I want to hear your voice after all. Will you 
tell me in words how it is with you? I want to hear!”’ 

After a moment she answered him, softly yet with a 

vibrant sweetness in her tone: ‘John Leaver, it is as you 
say. I have known from the first that I—must love you. 
You compelled me; I couldn’t—couldn’t help it!” 

He bent his head with a low murmur of content. Then— 
“And I thought I could do without words!” he said. 

For the first time in many days 
Charlotte’slipscurved suddenly into 
the little provoking, arch smile which 
was one of her greatest charms. ‘I 
never thought I could!”’ she said. 

He laughed. ‘‘ Youshallnot! And 
now I’m going to speak some very 
definite words to which I want a very 
definite answer. Charlotte, you 
are—I can’t bear to remind you—as 
far as kinspeople go, quite alone in 
the world. There is no reason why 
that should betrue. The nearest of 
all relations can be yours tomorrow. 
Will you marry me tomorrow before 
we go North? Then we shall be 
quite free to stop in Baltimore or go 
on, as you prefer. I can go with you 
at once to close up the little house, 
if youwish. Isthere any reason why 
we should stay apart a day longer?”’ 

“T don’t know of any that would 
appeal to you. But there is one.” 

“May I know it?” 





HE hesitated. ‘“I’mvery shabby,’’ 
she said reluctantly, ‘‘ much shab- 
bier than you can guess.” 

“We'll go by the way of New 
York and you can buy all you need. 
That’s an objection which turns into 
an argument for the other side; for 
I want very much to see a certain 
old friend in New York, who was 
out of town when I landed last week, 
and I can do it while you shop. 
Doesn’t that convince you?”’ 

“T can let it, if you really think 
it is best to be in such haste.”’ 

“Why not? Why should we waste 
another day apart that we could 
spendtogether? Atits longest life is 
too short for love.” 

““Ves,’”’ she murmured. 

“T am thankful, very thankful, 
that you are womanly enough not 
to insist on any prolonging of what 
hascertainly been separation enough. 
I felt that you wouldn't. All 
through, it has been your womanli- 
ness I have counted on, dear—an 
inexhaustible, rich mine of sense 
and sweetness.” 

“You rate me too high,’’ Charlotte 
protested softly. ‘I’m only a work- 
ing woman now, you know. All the 
old traditions of the family have been 
set aside by me.”’ 

“wy ate : . ; 

You have lived up to their tra- 
ditions of nobility, understood in 
just a little different way. It is these 
years of effort which have made you 
what you are. If I had known you 
in the days before*rouble came to 
you I might have admired your 
beauty, but I shouldn’t have loved 
your soul.” 

“Then’’—she looked up into his 
face—‘‘I’m glad for everything I’ve 
suffered.” 
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The sunlight was pouring in again next morning when 
Charlotte awoke. She lay for a little, looking out into the 
treetops, holding the coming day against her heart. 

“‘T can’t believe it! Oh, I can’t believe it!” she whispered 
to herself. ‘‘A week ago so heavy and forlorn and poor; 
today, in spite of losing Granny, so rich—rich! I’m to be— 
his wife—this day—his wife! O God, make me fit for him, 
make me fit to take his love!”’ 

When she went downstairs she found him waiting at the 
foot, looking up at her with his heart in his eyes, although 
his manner was as quiet and composed as ever. At his side 
stood Martha Macauley, excited and eager. The moment 
that Leaver’s hand had released Charlotte’s Martha had her 
in her arms. 

“You dear girl!’’ she cried. ‘‘Of all the romantic things 
I ever heard of! I’m so upset I don’t know what to do or 
say—except that I think you are doing just exactly right. 
It’s as Doctor Leaver says: there isn’t a thing in the way; 
why shouldn’t you go back together? Only I wish Ellen 
and Red were here; they’re certain to feel cheated.” 

“We'll try to make it up to them,” Leaver said, smiling. 

“It’s all right,’’ declared James Macauley, joining them. 
“‘T like the idea of getting these things over quietly without 
any fuss over trunkfuls of clothes. Ifa girl always looks like 
a picture, whatever she wears, why should she need fairly to 
jump out of her frame because she’s getting married?”’ 


PSTAIRS a little later Martha, coming in upon Charlotte 

as she bent over a tiny trunk, put a solicitous question: 
‘My dear, if there is anything in the world I can lend you 
you will let me do it? I have a few quite pretty things with 
me and I’d love to give them to you.” 

Lifting a flushed, smiling face, Charlotte answered: 
‘“That’s dear of you, but I think I have enough—of the 
things that really matter. I’ve only this one traveling dress, 
but as we shall go straight to New York I can soon have the 
frock or two I need. It’s so fortunate I brought a trunk at 
all. When I came away I was so uncertain just what would 
happen next, or how long I might want to stop on my way 
back, that I put in all the white things I had there.” 

“And beautiful white things they are, too, if that is a 
sample,’’ said Martha, noting a dainty garment in Charlotte’s 
hands. ‘‘ You’re lucky to have them.” 

‘‘My mother left stores and stores of such things, and 
I’ve been making them into modern ones ever since. They 
are my one luxury,” and Charlotte laid the delicate article of 
embroidered linen and lace in its place with a loving little pat, 
as if she were touching the mother to whom it had belonged. 
“Otherwise I’m pretty shabby; yet I can't seem to mind much.” 

“You don’t look shabby; you look much trimmer and 
prettier in that suit and hat than I in mine, though mine 
were new last autumn. If you knew how I envy you that 
look you would be quite satisfied with your old clothes,” 
said Martha generously. ‘‘And as for the husband you are 
getting—well, I suppose you know you're in the greatest sort 
of good fortune. All the way down here I’ve been watching 
him—Jim says I haven’t done anything else; and I cer- 
tainly never saw a man who seemed so always to know how 
and when to do the right thing. If ever there was a gentle- 
man, born and bred, Doctor Leaver is certainly that one. 
And he’s a man, too, a splendid one!” 

“I’m so glad you recognize that,’”’ said Charlotte. She 
rose and put both arms about Mrs. Macauley, feeling that 
necessity for the presence and understanding of another 
woman w oman is so strong a need at eam a aa 

Ten o’c tov, the hour set ee the marriage, came on flying 
feet. Before Charlotte could fairly realize it she was walking 
down the street of the village to the little old church which 
Mrs. Rodney Rutherford Chase had attended as a girl, and 
where the old rector told Charlotte that he had been a lifelong 
friend of the Chase family. Then ina sort of strange’dream 
she found herself standing by John Leaver’s side, listening 
to the familiar yet quite new and strange words of the 
marriage service. She heard his voice gravely repeating the 
solemn vows; her own following them with the vows which 
correspond; then the old rector’s deep tones announcing that 
they two were one in the sight of God and man. 

At that moment they two might have been alone in the 
world, for all their consciousness of any other presence. 


XVIII 


EDFIELD PEPPER BURNS and Mrs. Burns returned 
from their stay in Germany just three months later 
than they had intended. The opportunities for extended 
study and observation had proved so tempting to the surgeon 
who had taken only a fortnight’s vacation in many years 
that he had decided to make the most of them. 

Ellen and the Doctor had been kept fully informed of the 
progress of events, had wept tears of gentle grief over the 
news of ‘‘Granny’s’’ sudden passing, and had smiled with 
satisfaction over that which shortly followed it—the news 
of the marriage which had immediately taken place. 

Charlotte had written to her friend a brief description 
which—Ellen reading it aloud to her husband—had called 
forth his sparkling-eyed comment: ‘‘It’s rather refreshing 
to find a woman who doesn’t make clothes the most important 
part of the ceremony, isn’t it? No doubt at all but Jack’s 
found the right woman, eh?” 

““No doubt in the world,” and Ellen’s eyes silently went 
over the few paragraphs again, reading between the lines as 
a woman will and as Charlotte had known she would: 





I thought I couldn’t possibly sleep that night when it had been 
arranged, though I was so tired with all I had been through. Butin an 
hour I had gone straight off and slept like a child, my head on such 
a soft, soft pillow of confidence and rest. Oh, Len, to lie on a pillow 
like that after months of laying my unhappy head on stones! 

At ten next morning we went to the little stone church, all over- 
grown with ivy, where Granny was a communicant so many years, 
and there were married, with Mrs. Catesby, Mr. Macauley and 
Martha for witnesses, and Doctor Markham, the dear old rector, to 
give us his blessing. After that John and I walked over to the place 
where we had laid dear Granny the day before. 

It wasn’t sad, Len; how could it be? The flowers were still fresh 
over her and that blessed sunshine was so bright—as it is in South 
Carolina, I think, when all of the rest of the world is dark. When 
we came away I felt as I often have when I have put that little frail 
body to bed and tucked her in and blown out her candle, as if she 
must surely sleep well till morning. I’m sure she will—sure! 

Our whole party came North together as far as Harrisburg, then 
John and I said good-by to the others and went over to New York. 
I bought a few simple clothes, just enough to begin to live on in my 
new home. After a few days we came to Baltimore, where we have 
settled down in the house, which is just as it was left when John’s 
mother died five years ago. He says I may change anything I wish, 
but from all I know of his mother and himself I imagine that I shall 
not care to make many changes in so fine an old place. He has his 
offices in the wing; I am so glad of that. She wanted him at home, 
and so shall I. 


Len—you will want to know ifIam happy. Do I need to tell you? 
All my old readiness of speech fails me when I come to this. In spite 
of the way talk bubbles from me on ordinary subjects you know I 
have never said much of the big things in my life. I didn’t tell you 
a word of all there was between your guest of last summer and me. 
Neither can I talk about it now. 

Just this—to satisfy you, dear: Every time I look at his beauti- 
fully strong, sweet, grave face, at his splendid quiet confidence of 
manner as he leaves me to go away to do some of the wonderful 
work he does, or comes back to me after having done that work, 
I realize what it means to be the wife of such a man. Oh, yes, I 
= happy, Len—so gloriously happy I can’t tell you another word 
about it! 


HEN Burns and Ellen landed in New York in late May 
they were met by atelegram. Burns read it hurriedly, 
re-read it with a laugh, and handed it to his wife. ‘‘Seems 
peremptory,’’ he commented. “Shall we let Jack dictate? It 
will mean only a short delay, and though I’m anxious to get 
home I’d like mighty well to see them, wouldn’t you?” 
The dispatch read: 


Important clinic on Thursday. Should much like your assistance. 
My wife urges the necessity of her seeing Mrs. Burns without further 
delay. Please take first train for Baltimore. LEAVER. 


““Yes, I want to see them,” Ellen agreed. ‘I’m quite 
willing to delay if you will send Bob a telegram all to 
himself, explaining and telling him to tell the rest.” 

‘*That will please him enough to make up for our failure 
to arrive on the promised day. We'll run down for forty- 
eight hours with them at least. I confess I’m eager to see 
Jack do one of his big stunts again. And I'll wager I can 
show him one trick that even he doesn’t know, the last thing 
I got at Vienna under Z Me 

He sent off the message to Bobby Burns without delay, 
and dispatched another to Leaver, announcing their arrival 
that evening. 

In two hours more they were on their way and at six o’clock 
they were met in the Baltimore station by Leaver himself. 

“*See the old chap grin!’’ said Burns in his wife’s ear, when 
they descried the tall figure in the distance, coming toward 
them with smiling face and alert step. ‘‘Can that be the 
desperately down person who came to us last June? He 
looks as if—in a perfectly quiet way—he owned the city of 
Baltimore !”’ 

‘*How well, how splendidly well he looks!’’ Ellen agreed. 

Then they were shaking hands with Dr. John Leaver and 
listening to his hearty greeting: ‘‘ This is great of you two, 
great! We certainly appreciate it. Come; I'll have you 
at home before you know it. Charlotte is waiting with the 
warmest welcome you will find on this side of the Atlantic.”’ 

He hurried them away, but not so fast that Red Pepper 
Burns did not find time to chuckle: ‘‘The power of associa- 
tion is beginning to tell already, Jack. That was the most 
impetuous speech I ever heard from your lips. I don’t call 
such language really restrained—not from you.” 

Leaver turned laughing to Ellen. ‘One would think I 
had been the most solemn fellow known to history,”’ said he. 





N TWO minutes he had bestowed his guests in a small, 

luxuriously appointed closed car, had given the word to his 
chauffeur, and had taken his place beside them. Burns 
examined the landaulet’s interior with interest. 

‘“The evidence of a slight but unmistakable odor tells 
me that this is the jewel-box in which Baltimore’s gem of 
a surgeon keeps his appointments,” said he. ‘Well, the 
Green Imp’s beginning to show traces of her age, but 
her successor will be no aristocrat of this type. I’d rather 
drive myself and freeze my face to a granite image than be 
transported in cotton wool like this.”’ 

Leaver and Ellen laughed at his expression. 

‘‘Of course you would,’”’ Leaver agreed. ‘‘And equally of 
course every friend and patient of yours would grieve to sce 
you shut up behind glass windows, with another hand on the 
steering wheel. It’s unthinkable and out of the question. 
But for me—it’s rather practical.” 

Burns nodded. ‘Saves time and carries prestige. I 
understand. You city fellows have to play to the galleries 
a bit. It’s all right. But I should feel smothered, and as 
for letting any young man ina livery manage my spark and 
throttle—well, not for mine, as I have already remarked.”’ 

The car came to a standstill before a stately stone house, 
its walls heavy with English ivy. In another minute the 
entrance doors were open and the party were inside. A 
radiant figure in white was clasping Ellen Burns in eager 
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I Was Never So Happy in My Life!’” 


arms, while a blithe voice cried: ‘‘Oh, my dear, this is so 
good, so good of you! We couldn't be entirely satisfied 
until we had seen you here.” 

‘Seeing you here,’’ declared Burns, shaking hands vigor- 
ously when his’ turn came and regarding Charlotte with 
approving eyes, ‘‘reminds me of one of Jack Leaver’s favorite 
old maxims, which he used unsparingly while he was 
chumming with me: ‘A place for everything and everything 
in its place.’ The demonstration of that, raised to the nth 
power, is certainly what I now see before me!” 

Charlotte’s eyes met her husband's. She gave him back 
his smile before she answered Burns: “‘ Thank you, Dr. Red 
Pepper. Your approval was all that was lacking. 

“Didn’t I cable my approval—with a reckons disregard 
of expense? 

“Indeed you did. But you couldn’t cable the italics that 
are in your face, and it was the italics that we wanted.” 

Upstairs, in the rooms of old-time elegance and comfort 
to which Charlotte assigned them, Burns demanded to know 
how such quarters looked to his wife. ‘‘ You could put our 
whole house in that great living-room of theirs,’’ he asserted. 
“As for these two rooms—they would take in our whole 
upper story. Don’t you suppose stopping here will make you 
feel cramped at home?” 

Ellen, brushing her hair before a low dressing-table of 
priceless old mahogany, shook her head at him in the mirror. 
“Not a bit,’”’ she denied. 

“You used to live in a home like this one.” 

“Not nearly so fine. Doctor Leaver is a rich man by 
inheritance, entirely apart : from his practice. My family was 
not a rich one, only 

“Only old and distinguished. Leaver has both family 
and money, not to mention power. Your friend Charlotte 
ought to be a happy woman.” 

“She surely ought—and is. But not happier than the 
woman you see before you.” 

Burns came close, lifted a strand of silky dark hair and 
drew it through his fingers. Then he stooped and put it to 
his lips. ‘‘You stand by the country doctor, do you?’’ he 
murmured. 

‘“‘ Always and forever, dear.” 

“And yet you are a city woman, born and bred.” 

“What has that to do with it? I would rather drive in the 
Green Imp over the country hills with you than ride in the 
most superb limousine in Baltimore with any one else.” 

He gathered her close in his arms for a moment. 

“Begone, dull envy!” said he. ‘From this moment I'll 
rejoice with Jack over every worldly possession and envy 
him nothing, not even the power to give his wife everything 
the world counts riches.” 





HEY went down to such a dinner as such houses in that 

hospitable Southern city are famous for. The candlelight 
from the fine old family candelabra fell upon four faces 
brilliant with the mature youthfulness which marks the 
years about the early thirties, the richest years of all yet 
lived. The color of the crimson roses in the center of the 
table was not richer in its bloom than that in Charlotte’s 
cheeks nor the sparkle of the lights more attractive than 
that in Ellen’s dark eyes. As for the two men—all the 
possible achievement of forceful manhood seemed written 
in their faces, so different in feature and coloring, so alike in 
the look of dominant purpose and the power born of will and 
untiring labor. 

During dinner a telephone call summoned Leaver to 
a consultation. Immediately at its close he went away, 
carrying Burns with him. 

Left alone with Charlotte in the stately library, by an open 
window through which she had watched the departure of the 
two men in the car, Ellen turned to her. ‘I can’t tell you,” 
she said, ““how happy it makes me to see your happiness. 
John Leaver is so exactly the man out of all the world who 
is the husband for you. Fromall I know of you both it seems 
to me I never saw a pair more perfectly mated.” 

“I’m glad it looks so from the outside,” breathed Char- 
lotte softly. She stood by the window through which the 
soft air of the May night touched her warm cheek and stirred 
the lace about her white shoulders. ‘‘From the inside— 
oh, Len, I can’t tell you how it looks! I didn’t know there 
was such glory in the world!” 

‘What do you think this fellow has done?’’ cried Red 
Pepper Burns, returning with his host at midnight. ‘‘He’s 
arranged for me to operate on one of his most critical cases 
tomorrow morning at his clinic. The country doctor! Did 
you ever hear of such effrontery? I may be ridden out of 
town ona rail by tomorrow noon!” 

‘“‘Hear the man! He looks like a country doctor, doesn’t 
he?”’ challenged Leaver. ‘‘London-made clothes, Bond Street 
neckwear, scarfpin from Rome, general air of confidence and 
calm. I assure you I was nowhere when the family of my 
patient saw the lately arrived specialist from Berlin.’ 

‘“‘Tt’s not on that patient I’m to do violence,” Burns ex- 
plained at Ellen’s look of astonishment. ‘‘He’s just mixing 
things up on purpose. It’s a charity case for mine, but 
none the less honor on that account. I have a chance to 
try out a certain new method adapted from one I saw used 
for the first time abroad. If it doesn’t work I'll drop several 
pegs in my own estimation and in self-confidence.” 

“Tt will work,” said Leaver. ‘‘The country doctor is 
going to surprise one or two of my colleagues tomorrow.” 
| Spends the next morning Charlotte and Ellen drove 

with the two men to the hospital, and watched them 
disappear within its bare but kindly walls. 

‘“How can they do it?” observed Charlotte as the car 
went on. “I’m proud of them that they can, but the eager- 
ness with which they approach such work, the entire self- 
command and the way they bear the suspense afterward 
when the result is still doubtful—oh, isn’t it a wonderful 
profession ?”’ 

At noon they returned in the car to the hospital. It was 
some time before Leaver and Burns emerged, but when they 
did it was easy for the two who awaited them to infer that 
all had gone well. 

“It’s a pity to bring this suggestive odor out to you un- 
tainted ones,”’ said Burns as he took his place opposite 
Charlotte, ‘‘ but it can’t be helped. And as we bring, also, 
the news that Jack Leaver has brought down the hospital 
roof with applause this morning, you won’t mind.” 

~ “What did he do?”’ Charlotte asked eagerly. 

Burns briefly described the case—without describing it at 
all, after the manner of the profession when enlightening the 
laity. He brought out clearly, however, the fact that Leaver 
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n tion, much discussed in the newspapers at this writing, duties that used to be parental, that it will hesitate But there are few such men. Some of them there 
1c Vy of a Brooklyn school-teacher to the Board of Education long to undertake this new expense. have been, fine creatures; but there are few. Men NG 
NZ for a year’s leave without pay, to give time for her I am told that this plan of recompensing mothers have got wonderful discipline from their wives; have V3 
S. 7 expected baby to be born and started in life. The was followed in the days of the Roman Empire, and — been wonderfully perfected in patience, long suffering, VY 
10 NA application was refused on the ground that the Board for the reason that more children were needed. The gentleness, the withholding of inopport une speech and VY 
1s VG did not have authority to grant it. It has been usual natural inquiry is: ‘‘Did it come when the Roman all the embellishments recommended by Saint Paul for ¥ 
N7 to grant leaves of several months to married teachersin civilization was in its decline?’’ And the answer I got — the adornment and perfection of character. So it was, Vy 
f= NG similar cases where the reason of the application was was “‘ Yes.” tradition says, with Socrates; so with Lincoln. NV 
1¢ Vy not stated, and the Board’s by-laws permit the absence It seems a sort of provision that would be tried when And of course the boot is often on the ot her foot; Vy 
dd NZ of a teacher for a year when the object of the vacation natural sentiments and standards were failing, when, about as often, [ suppose. In all the apportionment y 
= YZ is study. But no by-law names maternity asanaccept- either because society had outrun its economic ma- of good and bad in character, men and women, taken ¥ 
re AA able reason for a year’s absence, and the refusal of the chinery or because of degeneracy of morals, men had by and large, show. about alike. Women are much oes 
a Board was promptly followed by the circulation of a lost their pride of birth and scrambled to get the better in some particulars of virtue, men in others, but AN 
gr petition for a change in the by-laws. satisfactions of life from any hand at any cost. they are both the same stuff, precisely the same, and ZN 
od gS That petition is interesting because it aims to put have no general differences of ethical quality. Sex—the WN 
"Ss W upon the city, as employer, a measure of responsibility MEN MAY BECOME There may be conditions of | body—is only the garment of personality, a garment ZN 
es gS for the incidents of marriage in a married woman YWRELPLESS AS society whenopportunity has — strangely clinging and constraining, but beneath it is YN 
id ZN whom it employs. been monopolized, and law _ the soul, the same soul for man or woman. 4n 
of AN The general understanding about marriage has been Lichursnadheagag bisa and government have failed 7 aN 
: ZN that the husband should support his wife, and that SERESEED + GaSeaaae to protect life, whenordinary YOU CAN’T MAKE Aman may make of himself a YS 
it N unless he could, or the woman had private means, she — men, without fault of their own, may become very help- «A MOTHER OUT _ fair substitute for a wife for AN 
mi N should not marry him. This petition aims to give the less as wage-earners, and the market for ey be oF A MAN a pees Pg : takes Y} 
1 approval of a very important Board to the proposition more favorable to women. There is no novelty in a _ a rarer talent still for him to 
ly that a woman is justified in getting married on the — local condition where a woman can get work and a man SPI USELESS ake a competent mother for 
income she herself earns, and to provide which she must cannot; no novelty in women supporting men who — herchildren. That calls for instincts he does not have. y) 
X- NW continue to be a wage-earncer. cannot get work or cannot doit; no novelty in women It is astonishing how lacking many of the suffragist VY 
ng NY supporting men who do not wish to work or who are writers are in appreciation of what is done for a family Vy 
ut VY SHOULD SOCIETY Miss Thomas, of Bryn Mawr, drunken or impractical; no novelty even inthefarming by a competent mother. They might have been born NZ 
to VY RECOMPENSE in her Mount Holyokeaddress, out of women for infamous uses by infamous men who — from a penny-in-the-slot machine for all the conception NZ 
ed NY MOTHERS? seemed to approve that pro- live on their tragic earnings. they show of the job of mothering, and of the time, Vy 
ral VY ; _ position, and protested earn- For this last grade of men, of whom we have lately the thought, the strength, the leisure and the wit it ¥ 
: V7 SEE & GEESE estly against the idea that a heard so much, of course every decent person favors _ takes to do it. Be ; ; XY 
is NZ woman teacher must abandon her profession merely _root-and-branch methods, the law, the lash, the stocks— _ Some of the suffragist writers know better—Ellen YY 
X because she gets married. I notice that Ellen Key anything that will reach them and wipe their activities Key, forone,whoreally hasa serious-minded, grown-up- ‘ 
TP does not see eye to eye with Miss Thomas in this out of an earth that they defile. But itis mighty hard woman’s knowledge about the woman’s end of human sz 
ve PS matter. In her latest book she does not shrink from _ to do it, chiefly because their women are usually loth life, and comes out of her remarkable divagations after Zan 
mM AN criticising some effects of the influence of the woman _ to destroy the only men they have. free love and trial marriage, and Heaven knows what, gn 
ON movement in marriage. And while she knows that That is true, also, of better and more fortunate and into admirable discourse about the domestic side of GS 
ar ZN women, married or single, must be supported, and abler women. They are terribly tolerant and long life, and the enormous importance of giving married Zn 
er- ZN must support themselves if no one else supports them, suffering with men; will usually stick to them when womena chance to keep their minds on it. gw 
If - ON she is not pleased to see married women undertake they seem not worth sticking to, and support them if Altogether too many of the active suffragists present YN 
rd ZN obligations that should rightly fall on their husbands. they can when they seem not worth supporting. Men as their credentials for the work of rearranging human AS 
ful BN ‘‘No woman,” she says, “has ever been at the same _ seem to be extremely necessary to their happiness, and life the glaring evidences of their failure to live it OS 
ZN time all that a wife can be to her husband, a mother to _ they do not readily give them upaltogether; and besides — successfully as it is. Women who seem to have made YN 
as N her children, a housewife to her house,a working-woman a great many of them are very subject to the sense of a mess of all life’s relations are not abashed to offer 4N 
ey N to her work.”’ duty. Thatissomethingthat Nature hasarranged,and themselves as pilots to their sex. It is nothing that 
lat Of course that is true. A great many women have _ we had better respect it, and not dispute that it isa they do not inspire much confidence in the minds of 
been compelled to try to do all these things, and some valuable arrangement. But we need not go so far as their more conservative and successful sisters. It is MY 
in- NZ of them have made wonderful performances, but to to help in riveting by law, or even by by-law, on the everything if they make an enormous notse; and that VY 
ite VY recognize that necessity often compels and misfortune society of which we are a part, provisions looking to they do, and it is a serious factor in disturbance. we 
so, V7 constrains is one thing, and to accept as suitable and the support of husbands by married women. That YY 
tal NY approve a plan of life that includes continuous, outside will be done too much in ordinary course without , S 
V7 wage-earning for a married woman is another. formal provision for it. N 
J Of some marriages Ellen Key speaks, where man Some of the suffragists, or the feminists—for suf- > N7 
= Vy and wife both work at suitableemployments,and where _frage hasn’t much to do with it—have a vision of man os Ny 
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MONG the people with whom I like 
best to thrash out the day’s events, 
as reported in the newspapers, is a 
middle-aged waiter in a quiet New 
York restaurant, where for many 
years I have occasionally lunched. One day last 
June as he laid my cover he called my attention 
to an article on the first page of our favorite 
journal. It was the account of the graduation 
exercises of a class of city High School girls. 

“That girl,” he said with beautiful pride, 
“is my daughter, and that is what I am proud- 
est of,” pointing to the statement that the gown 
she wore had received the prize for being the 
prettiest and best-made dollar gown turned out 
by any member of the class. 

** And what will she do now,” I asked, ‘shop, 
factory or office?”’ 

“Not at all,” he replied. ‘She'll stay at 
home. She couldn’t earn more than eight or 
ten dollars a week for a long time, if she could 
that. And she is worth more than that at home. 
I’m to pay her what she’d have after she’d paid 
her board and lodging, and she’s to help her 
mother run things scientific. It ain’t so much 
the money you earn as the way you use it, and 
she’s been learning to spend money scientific. 
It’s better for her too. She won’t wear out so 
fast. She’ll have more fun; and—well, there 
won’t be so much danger of bad things happening to 
her. That’s the way my wife and I figured it out a 
long time ago, and that’s what we've been training 
her for. That girl’s got a trade and she knows it and 
likes it. She just runs us scientific.” 
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WHY MANY GIRLS My waiter and his wife had 
ARE DRIVEN solved the chief hindrance to 
keeping girls at home in these 


fens he si days—the failure to train 
SPD NESS them to take a responsible 


and productive part in the management and labor of 
the household, which shall be regarded as worth money 
and for which they shall receive money. 

It is particularly the lack of a little regular money, 
combined with no training in spending money, which 
drives numbers of girls—though, of course, far from 
a majority—into shops, factories and offices. They 
want money for dress. They work for that, and hav- 
ing their board at home, whole or in part, they natu- 
rally put all they can earn into clothes, and it is never 
enough for their desires. They get no training in the 
balanced use of an income—in dividing it for the 
various needs of life and in making each part do its full 
work. Here lies an explanation of the fact that often 
girls who have ‘‘always worked’’ but have lived at 
home, spending all they earned on themselves, are 
unthinking and extravagant wives. Money has never 
meant anything to them but dress. 

This preoccupation with dress does not begin with 
the bottom of society. It exists there because it exists 
at the top and filters down. In each successive layer 
there are women to whom dress is an actual vice. It is 
a vice curiously parallel tothat of gambling among men. 
Women of great wealth not infrequently spend princely 
allowances, and then run accounts which come into the 
courts by their inability or unwillingness to pay them. 

It is curious comment on women in a democracy 
that it should be possible to mention them in the same 
breath with Josephine, Empress of the French. 
Napoleon at the beginning of the Empire allowed 
Josephine $72,000 a year for her toilet; later he made 
it $90,000. But there was never a year that she did 
not far outstrip the allowance. Masson declares that 
on an average she spent $220,000 a year, and the 
itemized accounts of articles in her wardrobe give 
authority for the amount. 

Josephine’s case is, of course, exceptional in history. 
She was an untrained woman, generous and pleasure- 
loving, utterly without a sense of responsibility. She had 
all the instincts and habits of a demimondaine, more- 
over she had been thrust into a position where she was 
expected to live up to great traditions of magnificence. 
Her passion for ornament had every temptation and 
excuse, for it was constantly excited by the hordes of 
greedy tradesmen and of noless greedy ladies-in-waiting, 
who hung about her urging her to buy and give. 


It is very hard to believe that 
Josephine’s case could be even 
ON DRESS remotely suggested in our de- 
SSS ee MROCTACY, yer one woman mn 

. American society bought last 
summer in Europe half a dozen rare lace nightgowns, 
for which she paid a thousand dollars apiece. There 
are women who will start on a journey with a hundred 
ora hundred and fifty pairs of shoes! There are others 
who bring back from Europe forty or fifty new gowns 
fora season! What can one think of a bill for $500 for 
stockings in one season, of $20,000 for a season’s 
gowns, coats and hats from one shop, and as much 
more in the aggregate for the articles in the same 
period from other shops? This showing was made in 
a recent divorce suit. 

What can one think of duties of over $30,000 paid 
on personal articles by one woman who yearly brings 
back similar quantities of jewelry and clothes? This 
$30,000 in duty meant an expenditure of probably 
about $100,000. It included over $1200 for hats, over 
$3000 for corsets and lingerie. This was undoubtedly 
exceptional—that is, few women of even great wealth 


WHAT SOME 
WOMEN SPEND 
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MISS TARBELL 


O MODERN WRITER HAS PERHAPS SO SANELY 

AND STRONGLY POINTED THE WISE WAY FOR 
THE MODERN WOMAN AMID THE PRESENT UN- 
REST AS HAS MISS IDA M. TARBELL IN HER VIG- 
OROUS ARTICLES IN “THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE,” 
AND IN HER RECENT BOOK, “THE BUSINESS OF 
BEING A WOMAN,” PUBLISHED BY THE MACMILLAN 
COMPANY. THE EDITORS OF THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL FELT THAT THEIR READERS WOULD 
ENJOY MISS TARBELL’S WHOLESOME ANALYSIS OF 
THE “WOMAN QUESTION,” AND ACCORDINGLY HER 
VIEWS, ADAPTED FROM HER ARTICLES AND BOOK, 
WILL BE PRESENTED IN SUCCESSIVE ISSUES. 

THE EDITORS. 


buy so lavishly. Yet good round sums, even if they 
are small in comparison, are spent by many women in 
their European outings. They will bring from six to 
eight gowns, which will average $150 apiece, and an 
occasional woman will have half a dozen averaging 
from $450 to $500 apiece. One might say that from 
eight to twelve hats, costing $25 to $50 apiece, is a 
fair average, though $800 to $1200 worth is not so rare 
as to cause a panic at the custom house. 

If taxed with extravagance these women generally 
fall back on the old refuge of spendthrifts that it 
‘*gives work,” ‘‘ keeps money in circulation.”’ It isa 
curious aberration of the selfish that their moncy 
would be obliged to lie idle if it were not spent in self- 
indulgence. It isa rather pitiful comment, too, on the 
narrowness of their interests and tastes. 


THE POOR AS WELL The scrious side to these 
AS THE RICH ARE great expendituresin dress 
AFFECTED is that they seta pace. To 
i. many women of wealth 
Sra 1 SEES _ they are no doubt revolt- 
ing. They recognize that there are only two classes of 
women who can justify them: the actress and the demi- 
mondaine. Yet many of these women yield to the pres- 
sure of temptation. The influence is subtle, often uncon- 
scious, and for this reason spreads the more widely. 

Women all over the country find that the pressure 
is to spend more for clothes each year. The standard 
changes. Occasions multiply. Fantasies entice. Before 
they know it their clothes are costing them a dispro- 
portionate sum—more than they can afford if their 
budget is kept balanced. 

This does not apply to one class; it creeps steadily 
down tothe very poor. Investigators of small house- 
hold budgets lay it down asa rule that as the income 
increases the percentage spent for clothing increases 
more rapidly than for any other item. The girl who, 
rightly trained—trained like my waiter’s daughter— 
might handle her dress problem, and at the same time 
help build up the little family group of which she is a 
part, feels the pressure. She works to relieve it. And 
instead of relief she feels a heavier pressure—that 
which filters steadily down from the woman at the top 
spending $25,000, $30,000 or $50,000 a year and run- 
ning intodebt, until it reaches the girl at the bottom and 
drives her to buy hats and coats and suits on the install- 
ment plan, and finally, when she is so involved that 
she can no longer hope to pay her bills, to sell herself. 

“T wanted the moncy,”’ I heard a girl, arrested for 
her first strect soliciting, tell the judge. “‘Had you no 
home?” ‘‘Yes.”’ ‘*‘A good home?” ‘‘Yes.” ‘For 
what did you want money?” “Clothes.” 

“Gee, but I felt as if I would give anything for one 
of them willow plumes!” a pretty sixteen-year-old girl 
told the police matron who had rescued her from a man 
with whom she had left home because he promised her 
silk gowns and hats with feathers. 

The records of the night courtsin our great cities are 
full of such confessions. It is not the world of hard 
work and faithful efforts to which the girl belongs that 
has taught her this. She is largely the victim of the 
standards that rich and vain and extravagant women 
at the top of society impose. 

I doubt if this vicious influence will be weakened, 
whatever our campaign for social purity, until we have 
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come back to a natural love of quality and 
beauty and fitness in dress for their own sakes. 
As it is now, the very heart of the question of 
clothes among American women is imitation. 
That is, we are not engaged in an effort to work 
out individuality. 

We are not engaged in an effort to find cos- 
tumes which by their expression of the taste 
and the spirit of this people can be fixed upon 
as appropriate American costumes, something of 
our own. From top to bottom we are copying. 
The women of wealth go to Paris and Vienna 
for the real masterpieces in a season’s wardrobe. 
The great dressmakers and milliners go to the 
same cities for their models. 

Those who cannot go abroad to seek inspira- 
tion and ideas copy those who have gone or the 
fashion plates they import. The French or 
Viennese mode, started on Upper Fifth Avenue, 
spreads to Twenty-third Street, to Fourteenth 
Street, from Fourteenth Street to Grand and 
Canal. Each move sees it reproduced in mate- 
rials a little less elegant and durable, its colors 
a trifle vulgarized, its ornaments cheapened, its 
laces poorer. By the time it reaches Houston 
Street the $400 gown in brocaded velvet from 
the best looms in Europe has become a cotton 
velvet, decorated with mercerized lace and glass 
ornaments. A travesty—and yet a recognizable 
travesty. The East Side hovers over it as Fifth Avenue 
has done over the original. The very shop window 
where it is displayed is dressed and painted and lighted 
in imitation of the uptown shop. 


IMITATIONS 
COST MORE 


The same process goes on 
inland. The same gown will 


travel its downward path from 
oe New York westward until the 


SSD URES = Grand Street creation arrives 
in some cheap and gay mining or factory town. From 
start to finish it is imitation, and on this imitation 
vast industries are built—imitations of silks, of velvets, 
of laces, of jewels. 

This imitation, cheap as it is, isa far greater extrava- 
gance for its buyer than the original model was for its 
buyer, for the latter came from a class where money 
does not count, while the former is of a class where 
every penny counts. The pity of it is that the young 
girls who put all they earn into elaborate lingerie at 
seventy-five cents a set (the original model probably 
sold at $50 or $100), into open-work hose at twenty- 
five cents a pair (the original $10 a pair), into willow 
plumes at $1.19 (the original sold at $50), never have 
a durable or suitable garment. They are bravely 
ornamented, but never properly clothed. Moreover 
they are brave but foraday. Their purchases have no 
goodness in them; they tear, grow rusty, fall to pieces 
with the first wearings, and the poor little victims are 
shabby and bedraggled often before they have paid for 
their belongings. 

This habit of buying poor imitations does not end in 
the girl’s life with her clothes. When she marries she 
carries it into her home. Decoration, not furnishings, 
is the keynote of all she touches. It is she who is the 
best patron of the elaborate and monstrous cheap fur- 
niture, rugs, draperies, crockery, bric-a-brac, which fill 
the shops of the cheaper quarters of the great cities, 
and usually all quarters of the newer inland towns. 


DRESS AND Has all this no relation to 
THE HIGH cost National prosperity—to the 
OF LIVING cost of living? The effect on 


the victim’s personal budget is 
PID EREEES. clear; the effect it has on the 
family budget, which it dominates, is clear. In both 
cases nothing of permanent value is acquired. The 
good linen undergarments, the “‘all-wool’’ gown, the 
broadcloth cape or coat—those standard garments 
which the thrifty once acquired and cherished, only 
awaken the mirth of the pretty little spendthrift on $8 
a week. Solid pieces of furniture, such as often dignify 
even the huts of European peasants, and are passed 
down from mother to daughter for generations, are 
objects of contempt to the younger generation here. 
Even the daughters of good old New England farmers 
are found today glad to exchange mahogany for quar- 
tered oak, and English pewter for pressed glass and 
stamped crockéry. True, another generation may 
come in and buy it all back at fabulous prices, but 
the waste of it! 

This production of shoddy cloth, cotton lace, cheap 
furniture—what is it but waste? Waste of labor and 
material. Time and money and strength, which 
might have been turned to producing things of perma- 
nent values, have been spent in things which have no 
goodness in them: things which, because of their lack 
of integrity and soundness, must be forever duplicated, 
instead of freeing industry to go ahead producing 
other good and permanent things. 

No, dress is not merely a personal problem; it is a 
National problem. It is part and parcel of the prob- 
lem of the cost of living, of woman’s wages, of wasteful 
industries, of the social evil itself. Its right solution 
means not only saner and happier women, but it also 
means more stable industries, a less tormented society. 
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URING the last decade there has 
been much discussion as to the need 
of restricting the number of immi- 
grants who shall be allowed to enter 
| America. The assertion is com- 
monly made that one million immigrants a year 
are coming into this country, yet Secretary 
Nagel’s annual report for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1912, shows that while during the year 
1,017,155 aliens entered, during the same year 
615,292 aliens left the country; so that the net 
or actual increase in the alien population for the 
fiscal year 1912 was therefore 401,863; the corre- 
sponding increase in 1911 was 512,085, averag- 
ing less than half a million a year. Only those 
who have lived in an immigrant neighborhood 
realize the constant journeyings to and fro by the 
immigrants. These migrations may be due to 
fluctuations in trade, toa bad harvest in Italy or 
in America, to illness or death in family groups, 
or to rumors of war. Only a few weeks ago two 
hundred Greeks met in one of the halls at Hull- 
House to receive the blessing of their priest 
before they went back to war in the Balkan states. 
Although the ratio which the final increase of 
immigration bears to the whole population forthe 
last twenty years was nineteen and nine-tenths, 
many of our industrial difficulties are charged 
to the oversupply of unskilled labor furnished 
by the newly arrived immigrants. It is difficult to 
demonstrate this without a comprehensive inquiry, for 
we have no National system of labor exchanges which 
might show how much of the apparent unemployment 
is maladjustment of the supply to the demand, and how 
much is oversupply. Certainly under-employment, 
casual work, long hours, poor wages, unsanitary shops, 
are found in industries in which the “unskilled immi- 
grant man’’is not employed. 
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IMPORTANCE OF Limiting the supply by restrict- 


SAFEGUARDING _ ing immigration will cure none 
LABOR of these, and it merely confuses 

the issue to claim that it will. 
SSS EEE 


Until industrial conditions in 
America are faced the immigrant will continue to be 
blamed for conditions for which the community is 
responsible. 

There is no doubt that America has failed to make 
legislative provision against industrial evils as other 
countries have done, partly because the average citizen 
holds a contemptuous attitude toward the “‘foreigner”’ 
and is not stirred to action on his behalf. I have seen 
strong young men incapacitated during their first three 
months in America as the result of working in sand 
blasting or lead enameling, although at home they 
would have been adequately protected from industrial 
disease by a code of industrial legislation. 

The immigration authorities at Ellis Island are most 
careful not to admit ‘“‘contract labor” lest the great 
corporations profit thereby at the expense of the 
American workingman, but the Government has not 
yet insisted that these same corporations shall bear 
the economic loss of the men who are seriously injured 
or killed while in their employ, nor that human waste 
shall automatically involve a reduction of profits. Of 
the 2511 miners killed in America last year a surpris- 
ing number were immigrants. Although no system of 
safeguards in the world has been so carefully worked 
out as those which apply to mines, only thirty-two 
States have legislation on the subject. While the 
States of Wisconsin and Illinois successfully operate 
an Employers’ Liability Law, and while much may 
be hoped from the current popular discussion of the 
matter throughout the land, the wanton destruction 
of thousands of young men who are killed every year 
for lack of well-known safeguards must be faced as a 
National responsibility. 


A SORRY Such undertakings do not, of 
ADVERTISEMENT necessity, imply more Federal 
FOR OUR LAND authority, although it is ob- 

viously necessary in certain 
SSS | EEE 


directions, but it does postulate 
a body of people in every State who understand our 
indebtedness to the immigrant and his claim upon the 
industries which too often send him. back across the 
Atlantic crippled and depleted—a sorry advertisement 
for the land of opportunity to which he had so buoy- 
antly set sail. I recalla handsome young Macedonian 
who had lost both arms when he was cleaning a boiler, 
because he did not understand his ‘‘fellow-servant”’ 
when he shouted that he was going to turn on the 
steam. He used to sit through the sunny hours of one 
summer in the Hull-House court, slowly recovering 
his strength that he might go back to his native 
hills—a shepherd without a crook—hoping to control 
his sheep through his voice, which was wonderfully 
sweet and penetrating. 

A man living within a few blocks of Hull-House so 
injured his back during his first month’s work with a 
construction company in Chicago that he may become 
a hopeless cripple. His wife, leaving the three children 
in Russia with their grandparents, came to America in 
order to care for him; she works every night in a fac- 
tory, and they both live as best they may. upon her 
pitiful earnings. It can only be a matter of time when 
the woman, exhausted by factory work at night and 
the care of a sick man by day, will succumb to the dou- 
ble burden, and then both of them will be declared 
paupers. If this happens within the next three years 
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MISS ADDAMS 


O WOMAN IN AMERICA TODAY IS SO CLOSELY 
IN TOUCH WITH THOSE GREAT SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC MOVEMENTS THAT ARE OUTSIDE OF 
THE HOME AND YET VITALLY TOUCH THE HOME AS 
JANE ADDAMS, OF HULL-HOUSE, CHICAGO. THE 
HOME-SHELTERED WOMAN OFTEN HEARS ABOUT 
CHILD LABOR, THE WORKING-GIRL’S WAGE, LABOR 
STRIKES, CONVICT LABOR, THE EMIGRANT PROB- 
LEM, ETC., BUT A COMPREHENSIVE, AUTHORITATIVE 
EXPLANATION OF WHAT THESE VITAL QUESTIONS 
REALLY MEAN HAS NOT OFTEN COME HER WAY. 
MISS ADDAMS WILL, MONTH BY MONTH, ON THIS 
PAGE EXPLAIN WHAT THEY MEAN AND IN WHAT 
DIRECTION LIE THEIR REMEDIES—OFTEN IN THE 
HANDS OF THE AMERICAN WOMEN THEMSELVES. 
IF ANY POINT IN THIS ARTICLE DOES NOT SEEM 
PERFECTLY CLEAR ANY QUESTIONS WILL BE 
ANSWERED BY MAIL IF A STAMPED, ADDRESSED 
ENVELOPE IS INCLOSED. ADDRESS MISS ADDAMS 
IN CARE OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


THE EDITORS. 


they are liable to deportation, although they will have 
given of their best strength to American industry and 
throughout have been honest, God-fearing people. 

Even when the immigrant escapes industrial dis- 
aster he still faces a higher death rate than that which 
obtains among his American neighbors, and increasing 
insanity, due to the complexity of his new occupations 
and the nervous strain of maladjustment, added to the 
fact that his cheap food is too often filled with dubious 
preservatives and the imitation of his native drinks 
is drugged by poisonous stimulants. 

‘“Things always happen to a greenhorn” is a phrase 
often heard in our neighborhood. 


“A NATIONAL 
PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE” 
Sa EES 


‘fA National public health 
service’? would devise some 
practical scheme of inspection 
and supervision of those labor 
camps and crowded lodging 
houses in which thousands of immigrants who come to 
us in good health and with decent habits so often 
contract disease and vicious practices. Unless some 
systematic effort is made on their behalf these large 
groups of future citizens will not only lose their own 
health and virtue, but also will become a menace to the 
entire community. 

Shall America be slower than the European powers 
to protect its industrial citizens, and shall we continue 
to allow sturdy immigrants slowly to deteriorate, 
because, having crossed the sea, according to our 
democratic theory they do not need protection? Or 
shall we not pledge ourselves to a legislation which will 
in time mitigate the industrial evils of America, as 
they have already been lessened in other countries? 

Our Federal Government, so quick to reject the unfit 
immigrant at the point of entry, has no machinery for 
directing the fit into localities where steady labor is in 
demand and where agricultural skill is sorely needed. 
I have known immigrants massed in tenement houses, 
twenty-four men in a room ten by fourteen, who were 
idle and helpless for many months, although Chicago 
is a great labor market whence thousands of men are 
annually sent out in groups to work upon the railroads 
of our country. 

Quite recently fifty-two Hungarians — forty-nine 
men, two women and a baby—were sent by an employ- 
ment agency from Chicago to Arkansas to work on a 
railroad, to find when they arrived that but seven men 
and one woman cook were required. The forty-two 
men, after pooling their money for a railroad ticket 
for the one woman and the baby, walked back to 
Chicago, only to be told that there was plenty of work 
in Missouri, less than a hundred miles from the place 
they had left, which they might have upon the pay- 
ment of another fee and money for transportation. 
Quite naturally they refused to leave Chicago again, 
where they could at least obtain shelter with their 
countrymen. Certainly there is need of governmental 
action to encourage a proper distribution of immigrants. 


(Page 27) 


Last autumn I took a train at a university 
town in North Dakota, to find the station, its 
platform and the very railroad tracks covered 
with men—a thousand immigrants who were 
leaving the harvest fields and buying their tickets 
to Duluth. Some of them had followed the har- 
vest from Kansas, ever going northward as the 
grain ripened. They did not know what awaited 
them at Duluth; no provision, of course, had 
been made for their housing, nor was any one 
concerned to find work for them there. The 
strength and energy which this large group of 
young men represented would probably be unuti- 
lized for many weeks. 

The only service America is universally eager 
to render to the immigrant and his children, and 
moreover the only one it is thoroughly equipped 
to offer, is free education. By the same token 
so eager are the immigrants to avail themselves 
of America’s educational opportunities for their 
children that the census figures show greater 
illiteracyamong native whites of native parentage 
than among native whites of foreign parentage. 
The average illiteracy of native whites of native 
parentage is five in every hundred, and of native 
whites of foreign parents one in every hundred. 

As it seems clear that illiteracy is the one defect 
most easily remedied, in the light of these figures 
it is difficult to understand why the advocates 
of restriction should have urged that allimmigrants who 
do not read and write should be excluded. It is true 
that the illiteracy test can be easily applied and is in 
line with our belief that self-government is a matter of 
voting and that a man must be able to read his ballot. 


WE FORGET THE 
GREAT NEED 
OF AMERICA 
SQV 


We forget that the great need 
of America is the develop- 
ment of its resources and an 
adherence to the ideals of self- 
government, that a man is 
valuable to the Nation as he is honest and efficient 
and of high moral character. 

After all, literacy is neither a test of character nor of 
ability; it is merely an index of the educational system 
of the community in which a man has been reared. 
The literacy test will always work in favor of the man 
from the city and will discriminate against the man 
from the country. On the face of it, it would seem 
safer to admit a sturdy peasant from the mountains of 
Calabria than a sophisticated Neapolitan familiar with 
the refined methods of police graft which have made 
the Camorra famous. In addition the peasant finds 
work waiting for him; the educated man “above manual 
labor” often has a pitiful struggle to keep himself from 
starvation. 

My experience at Hull-House is similar to that of 
the friends of the immigrant everywhere. I recall an 
Italian editor, a Greek professor, a Russian medical 
student and an Armenian Master of Arts, for whom it 


was impossible to obtain anything but manual work, * 


which they finally undertook in bitterness of spirit and 
with insufficiency of muscle. A settlement constantly 
sees the deterioration of highly educated foreigners 
under the strain of maladjustment, in marked contrast 
to the often rapid rise of the families of illiterate 
immigrants. 

One of the most gifted boys ever connected with 
Hull-House, who is now a rising man in his profession 
and in the civic life of Chicago, is the son of immigrant 
parents who can neither read nor write, while one of our 
most baffling cases is the refined and educated son of a 
Greek clergyman, who can find no work which he does 
not consider beneath his educational qualifications. 


MUCH CAN BE 
LEARNED FROM 
OUR IMMIGRANTS 
Sosa 5 EEE 


Human nature has always 
evinced an unaccountable 
tendency to be suspicious of 
the foreigner, on the ground 
apparently that a man who 
speaks an alien tongue and has been born on the other 
side of a mountain or across the dividing sea must, 
therefore, be strange and uncouth. It may have been 
due to this universal tendency that America throughout 
its history has been inclined to regard each new set of 
immigrants with a certain contempt which at moments 
has risen even into a spirit of ridicule. Some of us 
recall that in our own childhood the Germans were 
often called opprobrious names, that their broken 
English was derided and that their very food and cloth- 
ing afforded material for mockery; yet we all know 
that it was the German immigrants, especially the 
exiles from the revolution of 48, who brought a new 
intellectual vigor and enthusiasm into our republican 
institutions, that the German voters are largely 
responsible for our system of factory inspection, and 
that they might even now teach us the secret of effect- 
ive municipal administration as their countrymen in 
Germany are teaching the world. 

Some of us also recall instances of contempt evinced 
toward the more recent immigrants—the Italians, the 
Bohemians, the Poles—although they bring poetry, 
color and music into utilitarian America; or toward 
the political refugees from Russia, who, more enthusi- 
astic over the possibilities of self-government than the 
Americans themselves, ever bring with them a living 
faith in democracy. 
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A Department Conducted 
Under the Auspices of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


By Mrs. Mary I. Wood 


Manager of the Bureau of Information 


This department of “What Women’s Clubs are Doing,” in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, has received the official indorsement of the Board of Directors 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and its information will be personally gathered by the editor appointed by the General Federation. 


Mrs. PERCY V. PENNYBACKER, President, General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


LUCRETIA L. BLANKENBURG, First Vice-President. 





sporadic growth of the wom- 

an’s club movement it was 
inevitable that in each of the 
larger towns throughout the 
country many small clubs should 
spring up. Then came the 
movement toward federation, 
and as the clubs of the world 
united to form a General Feder- 
ation,and the clubs in each State 
united to form State federations, 
the small clubs in the cities and 
towns began to ask themselves 
if more might not be accom- 
plished by local or city federa- 
tions than by many small clubs 
working individually. So long 
as the movement was for self- 
culture—that is, so long as the 
clubs were working along purely cultural lines—there was no distinct 
advantage recognized in the federation movement in cities and 
towns. But when the club women began to bestir themselves to 
civic activity there was immediately a great bond of mutual purpose 
which made coéperation and federation of the greatest value. In 
this way it has happened that a large number of city and local 
federations and departmental clubs have sprung up in many parts 
of the country, thus uniting all the club women of a given section 
under one leader for civic and social service work while preserving 
in the various departments or individual clubs all the advantages 
of their original organization. 


[: THE rapid and somewhat 


The “Big Sisters” of Oldtown 


AS any club been discouraged because its members are few and 

its field for service somewhat limited? The day of small begin- 

nings is not to be despised, and the small club may, and often does, 

set an example which it would be well for larger clubs to follow. Let 

us look at the ‘Big Sister’? work of Our Neighborhood Club of 
Oldtown, Maine, a club of but fifteen women. 

Three years ago there was in Oldtown a little motherless girl who 
went half clad to the public school. She passed and repassed the 
home of the club president, whose attention was attracted to her. 
Inquiry developed that the father, who profited by the pennies 
gathered by the child from sympathetic people, protested against 
this active interest in his family affairs and succeeded in convincing 
both the police officer and the judge of the Municipal Court of his 
ability to look after his own. The club women, seeing only ruin to 
health and character in the child’s future, continued their zealous 
efforts, interviewed interested persons, gathering proof, and finally 
the entire club spent half a day in court. The husband of one of 
the club women, a lawyer, freely contributed his services, with the 
result that the judge gave the custody of the girl to the manager of 
the Girls’ Home in a near-by city, where she is attending public 
school and learning domestic science in the home. Her clothing has 
been contributed by the club members, who have also secured many 
contributors to the home, and reports of the child’s progress now 
gladden the hearts of the Oldtown club women. As a result of this 
undertaking others began to seek help from this little band of women 
and several girls have been given proper attention and care. 


The Civic Housewives of Washington 


HE chairman of the Civic Department of the Washington State 

Federation writes that the characteristic feature of the club work 
in Washington which has told most for efficiency has been this 
movement for the federation of all women’s clubs in the various 
cities of the State. As examples of the work accomplished by these 
federated women working as a whole for civic betterment she cites, 
among many other accomplishments, the five large modern bakeries 
which have replaced old plants in Seattle; the pure-food laws of 
Tacoma, which are said to be probably the finest in the United 
States; and the health reforms in North Yakima. The work in this 
latter city is of the utmost in- 
terest because of the alarming 





The Home of the Cincinnati Woman’s Club 


inspector was appointed at a 
salary of $75 a month. Then 
followed such a campaign 
against the house fly, and in 
behalf of pure milk, pure water 
and pure food, that in one year’s 
time the typhoid death rate has 
been reduced ninety per cent. 
Nor did the North Yakima 
Federation rest there. Recogniz- 
ing that cleanliness and beauty 
are both factors in civic right- 
eousness they distributed six 
thousand rose bushes and a great 
number of trees and vines and 
inaugurated a ‘Blossom Pa- 
rade.”” They have also censored 
picture shows, employed a police 
matron, and stand as a unit for 
all good things in North Yakima. 
All these things were accomplished because the club women in 
one city realized their responsibility, and, in a sane and rational 
way, set about their municipal housekeeping. And the best of it all 
is that no woman was reported as having neglected her first and 
great obligation of home and family to accomplish these results! 


The Work for Decency 


O RESPONSIBILITY seems so great to the evolving woman- 

hood of our country, both within and without the club and 
federation limits, as the protection of youth from the snares and 
pitfalls set for the unwary. However pure may be the atmdsphere of 
the home there still remains the great problem of counteracting the 
many influences which lie just outside and beyond the reach of the 
mother’sinfluence. That the individual clubs are attacking the prob- 
lem is shown by the reports of various clubs. Among them comes 
one from Atlanta, Georgia, where the club women, having been 
awakened to the suggestive influence of a section of disreputable 
resorts which were located near the Boys’ High School, set about to 
abolish them. They began a crusade against this condition, first 
enlisting the help of many of the strong moral men of the city and 
then the unrelenting zeal of the chief of police. Their efforts were 
entirely successful in removing the evil. 


The Battle With the Eaas 


N CHICAGO there is a woman’s club which was formed to 

improve market conditions. One of the most radical, and at the 
same time most valuable, undertakings of this club during the past 
winter was the egg sale which was successfully conducted by them. 
Their secretary writes of this sale: 

The Chicago Clean Food Club found that a very small portion of eggs 
in market in November and December could correctly be called ‘‘fresh,”’ 
and that the housewife’s insistent demand for “strictly fresh eggs’’ some- 
times led dishonest retailers, or even perfectly honest retailers who 
purchased from unreliable wholesalers, to supply this demand with 
storage eggs, for which she more or less willingly paid from thirty-five to 
fifty cents. The club therefore made arrangements witha reliable whole- 
saler to deliver at twenty-one and a half cents all the “finest Aprils” 
they could sell, the club to attend to the selling. The clubs which are 
affiliated with the Chicago Clean Food Club established stations in their 
own neighborhoods, and in most cases these were furnished free. These 
same women manned the stations on sale day (December twentieth), 
and from them Chicagoans bought eggs at twenty-four cents a dozen, to 
the extent of four hundred thousand. The demonstration proved bey ond 
doubt that at Christmastime April eggs which have been properly stored 
are excellent in quality, and should be sold for silver and not for gold. 
Two results were accomplished: the price of eggs was reduced and the 
demand for good storage eggs created. 


The “City Mothers” 


O WELL has the Village Improvement Society of Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, fulfilled its purpose to ‘“‘make the town a more desirable 
place of residence” that its members are called the “‘ City Mothers.” 
Fifteen years ago Idaho Falls 
was a treeless, grassless desert 


of Idaho Falls 





prevalence of typhoid before 
the agitation of the club women. 

Their method of work is in- 
teresting. The city federation 
invited the local health officer to 
come before them to answer 
questions. They asked for a 
committee of three from each of 
the following organizations: the 
Commercial Club, the Business 
Men’s Association, the Medical 
Society, and the School Board. 


Thus fortified they drafted reso- will be gladly sent. 





The Aim of This Department 


Is to act as aclearing house of specific information by which the 
one club that has found the proper methods of working out some 
concrete, practical problem of our common life, and has achieved 
results, may help those other clubs that are trying to do a similar 
kind of work in their communities. 

If any club or club member who would like to know more in 
detail the methods by which any work here briefly told about was 
accomplished will write to the Secretary of the club that did it 
(that is why the full name and location of clubs are given on this 
page), and inclose a stamped, addressed envelope, the information 


village. Today it is a city and 
anoasis. The hundreds of trees 
that line the streets were planted 
by the women of the Society. 
The lawns and flowers have been 
fostered by them through the 
giving of annual prizes. They 
have bought the land and are 
developing a town park. They 
have established and operated 
the town hospital and have 
founded a library and secured a 
tax levy for its support. 





lutions asking for municipal col- 
lection of garbage, extension of 
water mains, an adequate sewer 


They have supplied the alleys 
with garbage boxes, caused the 





system, and a sufficient salary 
to be paid to a health officer to 
enable him to devote all of his 
time to the city’s health prob- 
lems. They were granted every 
request, even to a $5000 salary 
for the health officer. Then, 
determined to continue the good 
work, these valiant civic workers 
held mass meetings on the sub- 
ject of pure food, with the chair- 
man of the General Federation 
Food Sanitation Committee as 
speaker. They drafted a set of 
pure-food regulations like those 
in effect at Tacoma. These 
passed, and a woman food 








The Women of Jacksonville, Florida, Have a Charming Club House 


passing of an anti-spitting ordi- 
nance and a curfew law. They 
have bought the site of a nest 
of vile resorts and caused the re- 
moval of the obnoxious tenants, 

The town cemetery is now, 
due to them, a park instead of a 
sagebrush waste. Several thou- 
sand dollars were spent. Water 
was supplied by the construc- 
tion of an irrigation flume. 
Trees, shrubs, grass and flowers 
were planted, walks were laid 
out, an iron fence was erected, 
two bridges were constructed, 
and a tree-shaded ‘road was 
built from town out along the 
bank of the canal. 
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' colors. $ 

' 333 —Light weight, deep hem top, heavy 
' spliced high heel, toe and sole. 
. in hosiery. Black, white and colors. $ .50 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May, 1913 
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has proven that a stocking 


_ can be fine and sheer and 
yet wear much longer | 
than most of the old- | 


fashioned kind. 


The difference comes | 
from the materials used— | 


only the best, most care- 


fully selected and rigidly | 
inspected, are woven into | 
Gordon Hosiery—and | 
from the skillful work- | 


manship in the making. 


Reinforced heels, toes and | 
garter hems.make these _ 
stockings strong where | 


they wear. Their dura- 
bility makes their use real 
economy. 

Gordon Hosiery may 
be obtained in cotton, silk 
lisle and silk—from the 
sheerest, to the heaviest 
weight stockings. 

Don’t forget that Gor- 
don Hosiery is made for 
every sort of person— 
man, woman and child— 


and each stocking that 
_bears the name gives the 
| buyer the greatest possible 
merit for the purchase 


price. 
Women’s Gordon Silk Hosiery 


H300 — Gordon Pure Silk — Made of 10 
strand siik thread, with silk lisle top and 
sole, wide top and very heavy high spliced 
heel, in black, white and all colors. $1.00 
500 —Gordon Ingrain Silk — All silk wide 
top, silk sole interlined with cotton, heavy 
spliced toe and high heel. Black, white and 
all colors. 1.50 
700 — Gordon Pure Silk — Made entirely of 
high-grade silk, very fine weave, wide top, 
extra long length, heavy spliced toe, high 
heel and double sole. Black, white and all 


| colors. $2.00 


Women’s Gordon Silk Lisle 
Hosiery 


| 717 — Gauze weight, deep hem, high spliced 


heel and double sole. Black, white and 
pe 


Perfection 
555 — Heavy weight—made like 333. $ .50 
Baby’s Gordon Hose 


1086 — Fine quality silk lisle, fine ribbed, 
light weight, spliced heels and toes. Black, 


white and colors. $ 25 : 


4120 — Fine quality Australian cashmere 
with pure silk heels and toes. Black, white 
and colors. $ .25 


Men’s Gordon Silk Half Hose 


183 — Heavy thread silk, cotton interlined 
sole, double heels and toes. Black and 
colors. $ .50 
190 — Medium weight, ingrain silk, full 
fashioned cotton interlined sole, high spliced 
heel. Black and colors. $1.00 


Write our New York headquarters for our 
booklet about Gordon Hosiery 


ebrown Durrell’ A 


New York, Brown Durrell Bldg., 15 W. 19th St. 
Boston, Brown Durrell Bldg. 
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Flossie Fisher’s Funnies 


Flossie 


ME Beng sis is Flossie’s birthday, but I’d like 
to know the use of her having a birthday 
when she isn’t home to enjoy it,” remarked 
Tommy Kirby dolefully. 


The three friends were sitting on the front . 


porch. Suddenly they saw a messenger boy 
come flying up the long driveway as fast as 
his wheel could carry him. Perched behind him 
was the usually grave Willie Duncan, waving 
his umbrella and shouting frantically. 

“‘Here you are!” cried the boy, tossing a big 
envelope to Hardy, as the three rushed to meet 


m. 

Hardy had never before received a telegram, 
and his fingers shook as he tore it open. One 
look, and he commenced to jump up and down, 
shouting at the top of his voice. 

Tommy and John read the message together: 


Meet me at the ten o’clock train.— FLOssIE. 


Such confusion! Tommy turned handsprings 
and Little John turned somersaults! 

While Willie Duncan hurried to the stable 
to harness the new pony and cart Hardy brushed 
his hair, John brushed his teeth, and Tommy 
industriously tilted a pitcher of water over his 
unfortunate head. 

The pony whirled them to the station just as 
the train stopped; and Flossie literally flew to 
meet them! 

When they arrived home the excited young- 
sters bumped Flossie’s trunk up the steps in 
such a businesslike manner that Flossie warned 
them to be careful lest they break the beautiful 
things she brought them, and with which they 
were to have so much fun all summer. 

And they want you to share the fun. So if 
you will send a stamped, addressed envelope, 


Comes Home: By Helene Nyce 


whether or not you send a story, Hardy will 
send you a locomotive in outline, for you to cut 
out and paste together. 

Flossie will be glad to write to all, and will 
give thirty dollars in prizes of one dollar each, 
and place twenty names on the Roll of Honor 
for the best fifty stories about these pictures, or 
on any other subject. 


Prize Winners for February 
Stories 


MARJORIE ARMSTRONG (age 13 years), Washington 
KATHLEEN Hinsin, Canada 
ADELAIDE WILSON and AUGUSTA MELCHER 
(ages 13 and 12 years), Illinois 
EILEEN OGILVIE (age 11 years), Ireland 
RvuTH ACKLEy, Porto Rico 
PAULINE CORWIN (age 10 years), Ohio 
ApA L. HEINzE, New York 
FRANCES EASTON (age 10 years), Washington, D.C. 
GERTRUDE MARTIN, India 
ALBERT KELLy (age 9 years), Ohio 
BEssIE Simms, Arkansas 
WILLIAM OHLANDT (age 9 years), South Carolina 
VERNA STEINDORFF, Alabama 
LucILE MIeT7z (age 8 years), Minnesota 
BEATRICE FULLERTON, Canada 


Valentines 


MABEL Bair (age 13 years), Texas 
Lois INGRAM, Illinois 
MAREN JOHANSEN (age 13 years), Illinois 
BENNIE and ALICE HULSMAN 
(ages 15 and 13 years), Ohio 
LILLIAN WHITTLESEY, Massachusetts 
No._a ARNOLD and JESSE JONES 
(ages 12 and 10 years), Ohio 
Dorotuy and NELL Rose 
(ages 10 and 8 years), Alabama 
MARTHA VIRGINIA WIMER (age 8 years), Indiana 
ARTHUR C. LANDIs (age 8 years), Cuba 











GLapys TAYLOR (age 4 years), Pennsylvania 
YALE Hicks, JR. (age 6 years), Texas 
HARVEY L. McCowAn (age 14 years), Texas 
MILDRED GRIFFITHS, New Jersey 
SyLviA BEATTY (age 12 years), Pennsylvania 
ZELLA KLINE, Michigan 


Roll of Honor for February 
Stories 


HAZEL REYNOLDs (age 8 years), Washington, D.C. 
CLINTON GREEN, Michigan 
FRANCES BROwN, Pennsylvania 
RUTH BREESE, Oklahoma 
CRISTON ROOSEWAAD (age 9 years), Michigan 

S. DavipHazy, New York 

GLADYs BERNTHOLD, Ohio 

May GENEVIEVE Rupp, Porto Rico 

JAMES DOGGER, Michigan 

Lois LitTLE, South Carolina 


Valentines 


CATHERINE ELsiE McCHESNEY 
(age 8 years), Connecticut 
WALTER V. REED, Mexico 

OcTAviA GERHART, Missouri 
FLORENCE CONNORS, New Jersey 
MILDRED ROBINSON (age 11 years), West Virginia 

JOSEPHINE WILSON, California 

Mary WILLMany, Pennsylvania 

RIcHARD C. MEDForpD, Illinois 

HELEN RAMSDELL, California 

FRANK MALLEy, New Hampshire 


Please remember to send with your story a 
stamped, addressed envelope. Send stories not 
later than May 15 to 


Miss HELENE Nyce 
In CARE OF THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 
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THE WHITE 
WAPHWTHA SOAP 


PROCTER &GAMBLE CINCIMNAT\ 





This soap sets a 
new standard 


Ordinary soaps merely 
help you wash clothes. 
Without help they can- 
not make the _ clothes 
clean. That is why you 
have to rub the clothes 
and boil them. 


P. ann G.— The White 
Naphtha Soap sets a new 
standard. It doessomuch 
more than ordinary soaps 
that it gives a new defini- 
tion to the word ‘‘satis- 
factory” as applied to 
Jaundry soaps. 


No laundry soap _ that 
merely helps you wash 
should be considered now 
the best to be had. It 
alone must do the washing. 
For that is exactly what 
P. ann G.— The White 
Naphtha Soap does. 


P. ann G.— The White 


‘Naphtha Soap gets the 
clothes clean without any 
hard rubbing or boiling. 
It takes the place of the 
tiresome, tiring work al- 
ways needed with ordi- 
nary soap. From the time 
the clothes are put to 
soak until taken out for 
the rinsing, P. ann G.— 
The White Naphtha Soap 
does all the work—not 
only that of soap but of 
laundress too. 


Therefore, you now 


should measure and buy 
soap by this new standard. 
Get a cake of P. anp G.— 
TheWhite NaphthaSoap— 
5 cents—and realize 
what this greater soap 
efficiency means to you. 
































Intimate Little Chats With Girls: By Mrs. Stickney Parks 


To My GIRL READrERs: 
come to you in your relations to the other sex. 


to inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 
question is involved. 


AVE you ever thought of the time and 

preparation necessary for the transfer of a 
piece of property from one person to another? 
The bargain must be talked over, the prelimi- 
naries agreed upon and then thirty days or more 
must elapse before the transaction is completed. 
Yet how constantly we hear and read of one of 
the most important and exacting transactions 
which binds two persons together for life entered 
into thoughtlessly, hurriedly, or, even as I read 
of lately, partly in jest: the woman ‘‘would 
not be dared,” so consented to an immediate 
marriage. 

Is it a wonder that the number of our divorces 
is the talk of the civilized world, or that they 
should so greatly exceed those of other countries ? 
Our laws are lax and should be amended, to re- 
quire time before the marriage is consummated; 
publicity, so that any known impediment to it 
may be brought to light; and full particulars 
ought to be given as to age, parentage, etc., in 
the license. It will be some time, I fear, before 
we have a wise, uniform marriage law, ratified 
by all the States; but let us see to it that every 
young woman does her part toward hastening 
this end, by thinking carefully on this vital 
matter and doing allin her power to help lessen 
this National disgrace. 


Should Professional Life be Continued ? 


AM twenty years old and engaged to a young 

man whom[truly love. We get along beauti- 
fully on every subject but one: I am a profes- 
sional musician and consequently am before the 
public a good deal. My fiancé objects strenu- 
ously to this publicity and to the fact that Iam 
thus thrown constantly into the society of dif- 
ferent men. WhenI refuse to give up my work 
he becomes angry and sulks fordays. I am per- 
fectly willing to give it all up when I am mar- 
ried, but it does not seem right to do so now, 
after all the years I have spent perfecting 
myself in this work. Please tell me where you 
think my duty lies. Frances H. 

Your fiancé knew of your work when he asked 
you to marry him, and, if. he was satisfied to 
choose you while you were engaged in it, it 
seems unreasonable now to expect you to dis- 
continue your profession until you are married. 
His part is to ask you to name the day when he 
can make you his wife and thus do away with 
the publicity he dislikes so much. Until that 
time he ought not to object to your making 
your living in an honorable way if you conduct 
yourself with propriety and dignity. 


Lack of Congeniality 


AM eighteen years old and for some little 

time I have been receiving attentions from a 
man of thirty. At times he has hinted of an 
engagement, and I believe he has won my first 
love—for, unlike my girl friends, I have never 
had a love affair—but we are so very different. 
Although a self-made man he is a splendid con- 
versationalist, and sometimes when I hear him 

talk Lam like the little boy with his first teacher: 

I think “he just knows everything.” I fear we 
could never be happy, for I am not well enough 
educated to be a companion to him. He does 
not love children, whereas a thrill goes through 
me at the touch of achild, [love ‘‘ just because,”’ 
while he loves in a cold, practical way. I paint 
love and marriage in rosy tints, then he comes 
along with his palette and brush and makes 
everything gray, misty and vague. I have 
never had a mother’s care since my birth; I feel 
alone. What shall I do? PERPLEXED. 

I do not think you really know what love is, 
and I am sure that this man, who feels so dif- 
ferently from you on such vital questions, can 
never make you happy. You are infatuated at 
present and feel flattered that one so much older 
and wiser than you should seek your society. 
Were you married I fear you would soon awaken 
to find yourselves thoroughly unfitted to each 
other. Perhaps he does not think seriously of 
making you his wife; you say he has only 
“hinted at an engagement.”’ If his intentions 
were serious he would not leave you in doubt. 
You would be wise not to accept special atten- 
tions from him, but consider him only as a friend, 
If he understands that you regard him only in 
that light such a friendship would be instructive 
and conducive to your mental growth. 

A fine conversationalist has generally a wide 
knowledge of affairs, and he would widen your 
horizon and make you eager to acquaint your- 
self with many of the subjects in which he is 
interested; and so the friendship would be bene- 
ficial if you are both wise enough to keep it on 
this basis; if not it would be far better to deny 
yourself the pleasure of such an experience. 


_ 


As a mother myself, and as a friend of girls, I will gladly do what I can to make clear some perplexities that 
If you will write to me I will answer you on this page, or by mail if you will be so good as 


For obvious reasons I must ask to be excused from answering queries where any religious 


Dissimilarity of Tastes 

AM a motherless girl twenty-four years old. 

Five years ago I met a young man at the office 
where we were employed and it seemed to be a 
case Of love at first sight. He paid me marked 
attention and all my friends thought we were 
engaged. Three months afterward he left the 
city to be a traveling salesman. When he came 
back he announced that he had been married 
while away. Although he had never asked me 
to be his wife I was sure he loved me and I loved 
him dearly, and to be deceived by one I loved 
nearly broke my heart, but I made myself think 
of his deceit and now he is no more to me than 
any stranger. 

Two years ago I met a relative of my brother- 
in-law. He asked permission to call on me and 
I granted his request. A short time ago he 
asked me to be his wife. I was very much sur- 
prised, as I did not love him, but since then he 
has urged me to accept him. I do not know 
whether I love him or not. I know I can never 
again give the passionate love I gave before; 
but I like him, I enjoy his society, miss him 
when he is away; and he has always treated 
me with the utmost courtesy and consideration. 
We have different tastes in the majority of 
things. I like the theater, opera and good 
music and am very fond of reading. He likes 
moving pictures, vaudeville and dancing, and 
does not care a snap about the things that I like. 
He is a florist, with no higher ambition. When 
I think of all these things I feel that we are not 
suited to each other, but when I think of his 
kindness I feel that I could not do better. He 
has a cheerful disposition, is affectionate and 
even-tempered. 

In view of all these things do you think we 
would be happy? 

I am not very strong and work many times 
when I do not feel able to do so. 

If I had a home of my own and were not 
obliged to go out in damp weather I am sure 
I should be all right. I do not want to marry 
without love, yet I want to do the right thing. 
I know I am offered a man’s true devotion and 
I want to appreciate it fully. b. Vi. Bw. 

You were right in conquering your love for 
the first man and were truly fortunate to have 
escaped marrying so dishonorable a person— 
one who professed love for you and then married 
another so soon. As to the second one, even if 
he is “‘ affectionate, of a cheerful disposition and 
full of courtesy’? toward you, you need more 
than this in the man with whom you expect to 
spend your life. 
he lives on a lower plane than you. His work 
is not against him if he is ambitious to excel in 
his business, especially if he grows flowers and 
plants as well as sells them. 

Do not marry for a home, even though you 
are not strong and need the protection of one. 
One ‘“‘cannot live by bread alone.’’ There are 
two natures to be fed daily, and nothing can 
make up for the lack of the mental and spiritual 
food, even if the bodily part is well cared for. 
A great dissimilarity in tastes is a real barrier 
to a happy married life. It may be that this 
man has not had the opportunity to cultivate 
the finer side of life, nor to associate with those 
who are of refined tastes. If this is so, when he 
awakes to the importance of self-improvement 
and chooses the better part, it will be a pleasure 
to be with him and lead him to a wider and 
higher field of vision; but if there is a lack of 
comprehension or of desire for these things he 
cannot be helped and there will come a dead- 
ening of your own appreciation, or else you will 
live a life apart from your husband. Therefore 
I say be sure of your feeling toward him before 
it is too late. 

What is Love? 

HAVE seen many manifestations of what is 

called ‘‘love,” such as family affection, mutual 
respect, neighborly kindness, etc. How can one 
understand or explain the love that ought to 
exist, as the wise Ones say, before marriage should 
take place? Can_you enlighten a bachelor who 
would, if possible, be a lover? BACHELOR. 

No, I cannot enlighten you on the subject of 
love. It must be felt to be understood. There 
are many things in this universe of ours that 
cannot be demonstrated, yet are facts upon 
which our daily life depends. No one under- 
stands electricity or the law of gravitation, yet 
how unwise to ignore their workings because of 
our unbelief or lack of knowledge. The fact 
remains that we would be the sufferers. 

Your experience must have been very limited 
if you have not seen the effect of love on many 
persons with whom you have come in contact. 
Some day you, too, may know its power, and 
will then have no need of further explanation. 


Your tastes are different and- 


Address me, please, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


How Old Must She Be? 


AM acountry girl and sometimes very lonely. 

There is no one in the family except Mother, 
Father, a little sister and myself. I am sixteen 
years old—will be seventeen in May. Do you 
think it would be proper if a friend called on me 
once ina while? Doyou think it would be right 
to go to small home parties now and then? If 
I am not old enough now of what age should I 
be before I can take part in them? i 

Have you no friends of your own age with 
whom you can associate? There is nothing im- 
proper in a young boy friend’s calling on you if 
you do not permit him to be familiar with you. 
Young girls are not supposed ‘‘to be in society” 
until they have finished school and are old 
enough to behave with propriety under all cir- 
cumstances; but meantime there is no reason 
why you should not have friends of your own 
age and see them often. 

If ‘“‘home parties’’ mean meeting people much 
older than yourself, and staying up until late at 
night, I think you had better wait a year or two 
longer before attending. them; but if friends of 
your own age, healthy-minded and simple, I can 
see no reason why you should not be with them. 
How about your school? You are far too young 
to give that up. All these things that you long 
for will come soon enough; your duty nowis to 
fit yourself so that you will be able to do your 
part well when that time comes. 


Lack of Courtesy 


I LOVE, but I am very exacting and often un- 
happy over some very foolish little thing 
which amounts to nothing. My fiancé is all 
that can be desired, except that he is a little 
careless in the courtesies due women, such as 
allowing them to enter a room first, or opening 
a door for them. He has not been brought up 
to observe these things and doesn’t think much 
about them. When help is needed he is very 
ready, but where he is concerned I seem to be 
more exacting than with any other man with 
whom I have been associated. I did not care 
much whether the others were correct or not, 
but I wish him to be perfect. Do you think 
I am right in feeling indignant and letting him 
know about it? M. M.M. 
The answer to your question depends largely 
on how broad minded you are. If you can over- 
look trifles, not magnify them, but see clearly 
their right proportions, you might be able to 
help this man, who is in other particulars “‘all 
that can be desired,” to acquire the much-to-be- 
desired polish of manner. Many have the polish 
with no fine grain back of it, and it is the unu- 
sual woman who discerns clearly between veneer 
and solid wood. If your friend only lacks train- 
ing and has an observant eye the task will be 
easy; but if there is a coarse grain in his nature, 
no appreciation of the niceties of manners and 
custom, and you feel them necessary to your 
comfort, the daily lack will be irritating and 
almost sure to cause friction. You must judge 
whether the desire for the amenities of life is 
his or not—the polish will come if sought for. 


How Can She be Sure? 


AM only eighteen years old and for the past 

two years have been receiving the attentions 
of a young man of twenty-four. He has told me 
of his love many times and wishes me to marry 
him, but I am not sure that I love him; yet 
there is nothing in the whole world that I desire 
more than to feel a strong love for him. I like 
and respect him more than any one else I have 
ever met. Do you not think that with this 
great longing in my heart I will learn to love 
him some day? It does not seem possible that-I 
should not; or do you think that love will come 
after marriage? He wishes me to become en- 
gaged, but the terrible fear that I may not love 
him has prevented me from yielding to his wishes. 
How am I to know whether I ever can do so or 
not? Sometimes I think I love him now and do 
not realize it, so earnestly do I desire to make 
him happy. Please help me. S. M. 

If ‘‘the wish is father to the thought” your 
desire should certainly be realized, and I am 
inclined to think that you are right when you 
say that sometimes you think you love your 
friend now and are not aware of it. Perhaps 
you will suddenly awake to the truth. The firm 
basis for married happiness is composed of mu- 
tual love and respect, congeniality in tastes and 
pursuits. If in all these respects he stands the 
test, and is so agreeable to you that you “long 
to love him,” I think you are on the border of 
that ‘‘delectable land,” or even inside it, and 
ere long you will have a more intense knowledge 
of its happiness. 
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Especially in summer 
your feet demand Bur- 
son Hose,the only high- 
class, shaped stockings 
that are full fashioned 
in the knitting without 
a seam. Their smooth, even 
softness is a restful comfort to 
sensitive feet. 
shoes feel better; no seams to 
bind or chafe; 
terfere with the snug fit. 


shoes, especially, show to 
added advantage worn with 


3SON 


Fashioned Hose 


tired, 





They have the sHAPE 
KNIT IN, they Look as 
good as they FEEL and 
you are safe from the 
embarrassing rip or 
break common to 


seams. 


Remember, too, that a | 
stocking that fits well, | 
wears Well. The special 
Burson method adapts 
your stocking to your & 
footand makes it‘‘gzve”’ |. 
and curve naturally 
with every motion. 
There is no resistance, 
no tightly-pulled hose 
supporters to strain the 
fabric as well as harm your | 
health. The result of thiscor- | 


method is } 
) that Burson stockings ast. ‘ 


4 


rect 


Prices 


75c and 50c 
for 
mercerized, 
35c for lisle, 
and 25¢ and 
19c for cotton 


If your dealer 
cannot supply 
you, write us. 


Burson Knitting Co. 





“‘knit-to-fit” 


THE BURSON 


35 Lee Street 


Rockford, Illinois 
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INE linen handker- 

chiefs in men’s sizes 
were used for each of 
the five waists pictured 
here, and only for two 
of them was any other 
material necessary. The 
waist illustrated above 
required one yard and 
a half of lace for the 
shallow round yoke, and 
for the waist shown in 
the upper right-hand 
corner one yard and a 
quarter of seam beading 
was used to join the 
sleeves and shoulder 
seams. The use of the 
separate net yoke in two 
of the waists is optional. 
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By Edith M. Burtis 


AX women love dainty apparel, and surely 
there is nothing more alluring than the 
exquisite charm of hand-made garments. To 
acquire such garments ready made is to most 
of us either an extravagance or an utter impossi- 
bility. Even if one can afford to purchase the 
necessary materials the intricate planning and 
sewing of the lace and tucks of the usual garment 
consume more time than busy women can spare. 
Spring days bring urgently to mind the need of 
cool, attractive shirtwaists,and these waists made 
of handkerchiefs have the daintiness and charm 
of more expensive hand-made garments without 
the corresponcing cost in either time or money. 


ODAY there are few women who 

do not understand the benefits de- 
rived from living outdoors once the 
weather permits, and so porch sewing 
has become a habit wherever this is 
possible. As porch sewing must gen- 
erally be hand sewing what could be 
more profitable work than making these 
attractive waists? 


JATTERNS (No. 5953, 

including Guide-Chari) 
used for the foundation over 
which these waists were de- 
signed can be supplied in five 
sizes—34 to 42 inches bust 
measure—at len cents each, 
post-free. 

Order from your nearest 
dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal 
patterns; or by mail, giving 
number of pattern and bust 
measure, and inclosing the price 
to the Pattern Department, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia. 

In ordering patterns be care- 
ful to take all measurements 
accurately. 





] iets, 
Yne Pattern 
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SSS 


OME women may 

need further 
help in making these 
waists, so there have 
been prepared direc- 
tions and diagram 
details, giving the ex- 
act placing of the 
handkerchiefs on the 
foundation pattern 
(No. 5953). You 
may have these direc- 
tions upon request 
if you will inclose a 
stamped, addressed 
envelope to Miss 
Edith M. Burtis, in 
care of THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia. 
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Again we say: 


One “NATIONAL” Style Book 
is Yours FREE. 


Again we say that one ““NATIONAL”’ 
Money-Saving Style Book is yours 
free—that one book is actually re- 
served here for you— individually 
for you as a reader of this magazine. 

We want to send you this Style 
Book. We want you, too, to see 
and to know the cash saving and 
the real pleasure the “‘NATIONAL”’ 
offers you. Because buying: at the 

NATIONAL’’ will bring you a new 
pleasure in your apparel—the de- 
light of better fitting, more stylish 
and becoming. clothes. 

And buying at the ‘“NaTIonaL’”’ 
will save you money. ‘There is a 
very real saving in cash on every- 
thing you buy at the ‘‘NaTIoNAL.”’ 

So why continue to miss this Pleas- 
ure and this Saving? Why let this 
saving and pleasure be for others 
and not for you? Why not today, 
now, this minute, in fact, write for 
your free copy of the ““NATIONAL”’ 
Money-Saving Style Book? 

Again we say one book is held 
here for you—it is yours free. 
Will you write for it? 


“‘NATIONAL’”’ Money-Saving Bargains 


Waists $.59 to $5.98 
Skirts - ‘ . J “ 798 
Lingerie and Wash Dresses . 2.49 “ 12.98 
Silk Dresses . 7 % ° 5.98 “ 17.98 
Hats . . ‘ . ‘ 59“ 998 
Shoes. . ‘ 59“ 498 


and equally big bargains in all kinds of apparel 
for Women, Misses and Children. 


We Pay All 


Postage and Expressage on all our goods to any 
part of the United States. 


*‘Always Please the Customer” 


Always to please the customer—that is the 
‘“*NATIONAL’S”’ policy. And no effort is spared 
which will insure your being pleased. But we 
take all the risk. If you aresnot pleased with 
anything purchased from the ‘‘NATIONAL’”’ you 
may return it and we will cheerfully refund your 
money and pay all postage or express charges. 


National Cloak & Suit Company 


221 West 24th Street, New York City 
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Her Guardian’s Letters 


This Month He Writes About Frocks for Seashore and Mountains 
S nets DEAR GIRL: So seashore and 


mountains sound “like Heaven”? Well, 

I’ve known them to be quite remote, geo- 
graphically, from that locality; but I wasn’t just 
eighteen and I hadn’t been fed up on Nebraska. 
Perhaps you will find even a summer resort 
bathed in rose color and arched with rainbows. 
Anything is possible to youth and enthusiasm. 

No, I’m not laughing at you. I’m glad you are 
enthusiastic. I like you that way, and I find 
myself wishing that I could settle down at that 
same summer resort and introduce you to the 
rainbows. Maybe it would be better to put it 
the other way round. You would be much more 
likely to perform the introductions. I might 
even miss the glories altogether if you did not 
point them out; for, you see, Susan, I’ve lost my 
magic wand and my Aladdin’s lamp and all 
my conjuring outfit. One mislays such things 
in New York when one has passed the time for 
every-day use of them. Will you lend me yours, 
Dear? 

Not that I can settle down at the summer resort. 
I shall have to join the transient mob of mascu- 
linity that descends upon the aforesaid summer 
resort on Fridays or Saturdays and eats up the 
pretty girls or renews acquaintance with its wives 
and children; but surely there must be quiet, 
rainbowy places even during week-ends. 

Mrs. Austin votes for the seashore in July and 
August, and talks of taking a cottage down on 
Long Island, where she has some friends in the 
summer and where the gay whirl isn’t too gay for 
health and comfort. She says she will go to a 
tremendously smart place if I think that better 
for you, but that she doesn’t think you would 
. have as good or as wholesome a time as you would 
down in this sleepy little old village which wakes 
up along in late June and finds itself a summer 
resort. I believe she is right, and then I’m not too noble to be 
influenced in my opinion by the fact that Long Island is uncom- 
monly handy for a week-ender. 





WONDER whether you swim. Probably not, since you were born 

and brought up in an inland State; but it is high time you were 
learning, and I shall teach you. And you must learn to sail a boat, 
too, and to play a good game of golf. Tennis you do play, and I’m 
willing to bet that you play it well. And you ride, I know, and dance. 
But did you ever roast a clam? And did you ever go bluefishing on a 
breezy day? And did you ever lie in a hollow of the sand, with the 
sunshine soaking into you and the sound of the surf in your ears and 
the salt sea air in your lungs, and a white cloud or two drifting through 
infinity overhead? No, of course you never did; and when I think 
of that I feel like sending a hurry call to July. I feel, too, as though 
that magic wand and that Aladdin’s lamp might be stored somewhere 
in the house, instead of being irretrievably lost. I must hunt for 
them and furbish them up, for I’ve an engagement personally to con- 
duct an enthusiastic young person through “‘ Heavenly” lands, and 
I want to see what she sees and feel what she feels, and forget that 
I am thirty-five and belong to the Knickerbocker Club. 

All of which looks very well in the smoke spirals of my after- 
dinner cigar; but what about those other week-enders? There will 
be lots of them, and some of the intruders will be young and very 
gallus and will carry pet rainbows of their own in their pockets, and 
they will call me “Sir.” Susan, I give you fair warning, if any of 
your insolent young victims calls me “Sir” I will take him from you 
and slay him! You may as well warn them all right at the start, for 
I’d hate to spoil any innocent amusement of yours by destroying 
the party to it. 

Do you know, Little Girl, there is something about you that invites 
nonsense? It’s not that you are not sane and wise and demure. You 
are all that; but there’s always a glint in your eye that hints at a 
capacity for being foolish and for excusing folly in others. One doesn’t 
have to explain nonsense to you as one does to so many women and 
girls. I discovered that in 
Chicago. It’s astonishing what 
a lot of things I did discover 
about you in those three days 
at Eastertime. Now a kindred 
taste in nonsense and sheer folly 
is one of the strongest bonds two 
people can have. It’s all very 
well to agree about the necessity 
for foreign missions and the value 
of higher mathematics for girls 
and the relative importance of 
color and line in painting; but 
when two people see the same 
jokes they are kindred souls. 

I shall put all your suitors 
through stiff examinations in 
Lear and Lewis Carroll, and I’m 
rather hoping I can flunk them 
all out; for, do you know, Susan, 
I’ve taken such a liking to this 
guardian business that I don’t 
think I could spare you. Don’t 
expect any “Bless you, my 
child,” from me if you fix your 
affections upon some half-baked 
infant this summer. 





OT says she suspects me of 

secretly running a matri- 
monial bureau. That’s because I 
am so interested in girl-and-boy 
problems nowadays. But I’mnot 
running a matrimonial bureau. 
I’m only trying to figure out 
what chance a girl has of a happy 
life in this modern day, and I 
find the problem an interesting 
one. I do want you to be happy, 

















Of Fine White Cotton Crépe 


A Morning Frock and a Pretty Little Gown of China Crépe 


Susan—to be happy deep down in your heart all 
through the years. If I were a praying man I’d 
pray for it, but I’ve an idea that your little 
mother is doing that—somewhere. And being 
happy isn’t always such a complicated and 
solemn thing as this long sermon of mine might 
imply. A very good curate was lost in me, I 
verily believe. I break out into homilies as 
freely as a hotel page into buttons. It’s rather a 
distressing symptom, isn’t it? I must take some- 
thing for it. I’ve an idea that seashore week-ends 
may cure me. No fellow can sit up and deliber- 
ately preach to a girl in the very face of the sea 
and the sands and the sky, not even if the girl is 
his own ward and bound to listen. Letter-writing 
is the very deuce and all for bringing the curate 
to the surface. 


OW let’s forsake the church and go over to 

the world, the flesh and the devil. Not that 
I believe the devil has an exclusive interest in 
pretty clothes. He may have a patent on skirts 
of the hobble kind and some kindred dress mon- 
strosities, but he would flee incontinently, drag- 
ging his tail in the dust, if he should meet a certain 
girl I know (God bless her!) dressed in the sort 
of frocks I like to see her wear. 

Dot and I hada foregathering lately and talked 
over the summer wardrobe you would need for 
that seashore visit and whatever may come after 
it. Dot has given me three sketches and corre- 
sponding descriptions to inclose in this letter, and 
I’m to ask you whether there is any little dress- 
maker out in your village who would be capable 
of making a lot of simple little linen and cotton 
morning frocks for you if the materials and 
sketches were sent to you. The barb of the mat- 
ter is I’d rather have you have a plentiful supply 
of such unpretentious things, and always look 
immaculately fresh and trim, than cut down on the simple stuff and 
give you more very smart frocks. 

There’s one morning frock among Dot’s sketches and I like it 
enormously because it is such a delectable shade of pink—just pink 
cotton ratine, Dot says—and because it has such a dainty under- 
blouse of fine muslin that can be taken out and freshened easily as 
often as it needs it. I remember my first hopeless passion was 
inspired by a girl who wore pink ginghams, with little muslin collars 
and cuffs that, in some miraculous way, were always kept snowy 
white and without wrinkles. Sometimes she added a foolish little 
white apron with round corners and a bib. Then my heart simply 
melted to water within me. She was twenty-one and I was just 
eleven, but she left me with a pink-and-white summer dress ideal 
that I’ve never lived down, though she married an elderly broker, 
that summer of my infatuation, and I considered that she had treated 
me very badly and that I was justified in hating her faithless sex. 

Suppose we make this frock of yours of pink gingham, Susan, and 
some day you can put on an apron with round corners and a bib. 
Then I can see if I have really grown old. I don’t believe I have; 
but in the course of years I’ve become reconciled to the elderly 
broker. Just between you and me, Susan, I don’t quite remember 
the color of her eyes and hair, but I can still see the pink gingham and 
the apron, and, considering that I was a very grubby little boy, it 
seems queer that the memory of their unimpeachable daintiness stirs 
a thrill of appreciation in my soul even now. 





HE “silk” frock of the sketch was a China crépe, but the descrip- 
tion says that it would do as well for foulard; so if you know 
China crépe from foulard, which is more than I do, there you are! 
Wait a moment, and I will write out the note just as Dot made it: 
“China crépe, tiny Jouy design on a blue ground. Borders and 
loops of plain satin or moiré ribbon, set on with open stitchery.” 
I must ask some one what “‘Jouy” is. It sounds cryptic. 
The third frock is a fine white cotton crépe affair with a bolero. 
I’m keen on boleros myself. There’s something so tremendously 
jaunty and youthful about them; 
but I’m told that they are “‘in”’ 
again, and I have a horrible 
inward vision of middle-aged 
women coquettishly boleroed. 
The saints defend us! But all 
the saints on the calendar 
wouldn’t be enough to protect us 
from dress abuses unless they 
gave up all their other jobs, and 
I suppose that wouldn’t do. 
After all, my dear girl, there are 
worse things menacing society 
than boleros. 


WONDER whether youareat 

all interested in the things that 
are happening outside your own 
little world, Susan—for instance, 
whether you know why working- 
girls of your own age and years 
younger are striking and fighting 
and starving; whether you real- 
ize the cost of the luxuries we 
love. People tell me it isa shame 
to spoil the irresponsible joyous- 
ness of youth with knowledge of 
theseamy side of life; but I’ve an 
idea that even youth should not 
be quite irresponsible in this day 
of hard-fought issues. 

Widen your horizon a little, 
Susan. There’s a world outside 
yours where summer frocks and 
orchids and dance programs 
aren’t particularly important, 
though they are legitimate enough 
in their own places. 

Prosily, JOHN REMLEY. 








ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the dress designs shown on this page can be supplied in three sizes—16, 17 and 18 years—at fifteen cents 
Lf for each number, post-free. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer 
in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, age and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 








NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


Convenient in form, 
attractive in appear- 
ance, deliciously 
sweet, delightful in 
flavor and goodness. 
These are the attri- 
butes that make 
Nabisco Sugar Wafers 
the most tempting of 
dessert confections. 
Inten-cent tins; also 
in twenty-five-cent 
tins. 


ADORA:—The newest 
dessert confection—a filled 
sugar wafer—enticingly 
sweet. 
FESTINO:—An almond- 
shaped dessert confection 
with the most exquisite of 
creamy centers. 
CHOCOLATE TO- 
KENS:—A delectable 
confection covered with 
sweet, rich chocolate. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 


COM PANY 
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Adapted From 
The Watteau Prints 





HESE hats were inspired by the paintings of 
Jean Antoine Watteau, one of the greatest 


and most original painters of the French School. 
Watteau was born in Valenciennes in 1684; he died 
in 1721, at the age of thirty-seven years. 

Watteau filled his canvases with the splendors 
of an enchanted world, half creating, half inter- 
preting the tastes and unique elegances of his age. 

From the costumes worn by the happy groups 
that people Watteau’s canvases a multitude of new 
fashions have been created in costumes, hats and 
the hundred and one other accessories of dress. 











BOVE in this column are two designs showing 
the fantastic grace of the hats Watteau often 
used for the gay cavaliers who invaded his canvases. 
The hats are typical of gayety, as revealed in the 
sidewise slant, the shifting brim and the apparently 
careless arrangement of the trimming. Fine Tagal, 
Neapolitan or hemp braid might be used for their 
development. A simply tied bow of picot-edge ribbon 
is used on the upper hat, and a scattering of roses 
and other tiny flowers ornaments the lower one. 

At the top of the center column is pictured a hat 
charmingly adapted to a young girl, with a wreath of 
tiny rococo roses in varied hues blending with the 
soft blue of the velvet which overlaps the brim edge. 
The shallow rolling brim is extended in a high point 
at the left side and held with a flat circle of roses 
over a velvet loop. 
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Drawings by 
Abby E. Underwood 





ATTEAU clothed his men and women in 

shimmering, glistening satins of changeable 
hue, and he loved to give a delicate touch to the 
details of dress, affording a veritable feast for the 
creative imagination of the modern designer. 

So we have flowers entwined in the coiffure, 
ribbons on knee breeches, rosettes on high-heeled 
shoes, pretty fingers flirting daintily with fans, and 
here and there hats, carried, worn or on the grass, 
of picturesque charm and fantastic grace, from 
which the designs on this page have been adapted 
to present requirements. 


te THE center of the page the hat pictured has the 
narrow, turned brim, pointed at front and sides, 
characteristic of the prevailing modes. Here, too, 
is suggested a new idea for a draped crown of chiffon 
velvet orsatin. A wreath of diminutive roses encircles 
the brim, and the folds of the crown are caught ina 
small cluster onthe left. Just below is another design 
also in line with the fashions of the moment, which 
might be reproduced in any fine straw braid and 
trimmed with three shaded plumes. 

A small hat with a soft, crushable straw crown is 
illustrated at the top of thiscolumn. It has a very 
short right-side brim, with a graceful curving left 
side smartly trimmed with wired loops and a satin 
rose. Below is a cool, green shade hat, covered 
with plaitings of shadowy lace, with a mass of 
yellowish-red roses and foliage at the center top. 








THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL'S 


The 
Balkan Summer Dress 


Designs by Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd and Abby E. Underwood 
Drawings by Abby E. Underwood 


gh inspiration for the charming designs shown on this page and the suc- 
ceeding one was obtained by a study of the costumes of the peasantry and 
soldiers of the Balkan states and Turkey. The coarse, loosely woven cotton 
and wool fabrics and the soft silks of the present mode lend themselves 
admirably to these clever adaptations; while the quaint and picturesque hand- 
embroidered borders and motifs give the bright touch of harmonious color 
which is also a decided feature of present-day clothes. 

Then, too, there is not a design on either of these pages that is not of 
very simple construction and quite practical for the inexperienced seamstress 
to make, the embroidery being of the simplest stitches that can be quickly 
worked. Take the three dainty blouses, for example: No. 7626, shown on 
this page, embraces Turkish and Rumanian features and is a simple over- 
blouse in deep drop-shoulder effect. Stripped of its effective Bulgarian 
embroidered motifs, No. 7636 is a practical yoke blouse with new wrist- 
length sleeves. The peasant blouse of Bulgarian cotton (No. 7634), when 
worn without the applied collar of Tartar origin, is as practical a shirtwaist 
i as one could desire. 

i Of the coat suits shown on this page, No. 7637 is a combination of 
i i Russian and Bulgarian ideas, made of natural-toned tussah and gayly striped 
| silks. A Rumanian peasant costume prompted the making of No. 7625, 
1 shown in the lower right-hand corner of this page: a simple gored skirt and 
i a sleeveless box coat. 
| The smocked dress (No. 7639) is enhanced by the effective application of 
| rather bold, embroidered motifs and imitation amber beads. The dark blue 
draped dress (No. 7641) shown in the lower left-hand corner of this page 
is taken from the lines of the Turkish Janizary coat, and No. 7628, the 
remaining design, had its origin in the sketch of a peasant woman engaged 
in spinning. 
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7628-14606 





ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the dress, waist and suit designs shown on this page 

and the opposite one can be supplied in five sizes, 34 to 42 inches bust measure, except No. 7639, 
which is cut in sizes 32 to 40, and No. 7633, which ‘comes in sizes 32,36 and 40 inches bust measure, 
at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The amount of material required, in several different widths, 
for the various sizes ts printed on the pattern envelopes. Transfer patterns for the embroidery designs 
Numbers 14606 and 14607 can be supplied at ten cents for each number, and Numbers 14608, 14609 
and 14610 at fifteen cents for each number. 

Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patierns; or by mail, giving number of 
pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 7625-14606 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





7641-14606 
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AMERICAN-DESIGNED FASHIONS 



























7634-14606 


7636-14609 











ICTURED in the upper right-hand corner of this page is 
an evening wrap (No. 7633) inspired by an Archbishop’s 
coat and trimmed with embroidery of Bulgarian design, It is 
adaptable for broadcloth, heavy tussah silk or crépe satin 
brocade. The coat suit (No. 7627) in the lower left-hand 
corner follows the lines of a Rumanian peasant costume and 
is of a loose-woven white wool material and finely corded silk. 
The costume in the center of the page (No. 7632) was sug- 
gested by a Bulgarian peasant smock frock. It is of deep écru 
Bagdad linen, and may be made without the smart embroidery 
in red and blue. 
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Fok those of our readers who are interested in these 
original designs and desire to make one or more j 
of the garments some further information has been \ 
prepared. This information includes advice as to the 
purpose to which each garment can be put, a list of 
medium-priced materials suitable for the various de- 
signs, and pen-and-ink sketches of the back views, a 
detailed ex planation of the various embroidery borders % - 
and motifs, giving the different slitches, and the number 4 
and color of the embroidery floss or cotton suitable for 0 See | 
different materials. i ‘Sateen 
The Editors will appreciate any ex pression of opinion 





ee . —— 
about these designs. Request for any further informa- ——_ | — 8 —— 
lion, which must always include an addressed, stamped nc a 
envelope, should be sent to The American Fashion 


Editors, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


7627-14610 


7630-14606-14610 
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Drawings by 
M. E. Musselman 


Pretty and Quaint are the Wild-Rose 
and Apple-Blossom Girls 


HE paper party dress has the advantage of being both 

exceptionally economical and exceedingly pretty. These 
costumes may be made at home by any girl who wants a 
floral dress for the May-Day party. They are equally 
appropriate for fancy-dress parties of any kind. 

The cost of the costumes and hats ranges from $1.03 to 
$1.70 for materials, including the wire, mercerized thread, 
paste, etc., used in their making. Where malines is used 
to edge the caps or as soft girdles, or any other similar 
accessory is added, the cost is increased to that extent, but 
the total expenditure necessary to cover the most expensive 
dress shown on the page need not exceed $2.60. This 
amount, however, does not include the Princesse slip which 
is used as a foundation. This may be purchased at any 
department store for 75 cents, but a new slip is not abso- 
lutely necessary, as a discarded white dress may be used as 
a foundation. The paper is sewed to the slip with mercer- 
ized thread, while paste is used for appliqué work. 

The cost of the dresses illustrated is: 

Wild Rose, $1.25; with malines, $2. 

Apple Blossom, $1.03; with lace-paper edge on hat, $1.13. 

Violet, $1.10. 

Poppy, $1.41. 

Rosebud, $1.20; with rose leaves, $1.45. 

Blue Aster, $1.65; with malines, $2.15. 

Yellow Daisy, $1.70; with malines and ribbon, $2.60. 

Butterfly, $1.05; with malines, $1.80. 


NOTE —A leaflet containing full information regarding the making of 
these costumes and the quantities of the different materials used, with 
itemized cost, will be sent if desired to any reader inclosing a stamped, 
addressed envelope. Please address your request to The Party Costume 
Editor, THE Lapies’?’ HoME JourNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
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More Showy are the Bright Field Daisy and 
the Poppy, With Their Butterfly Companion 
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The Violet, Rose and Aster Girls Make 
a Modest, Graceful Trio 





























AT kind of social shall I plan this month?” asks she who 
is in charge of the pleasant evenings the Young People’s 
Societies like to arrange each month. 


The flowers appear on the earth; 
The time of the singing of birds is come. 


Then why not a Floral Social, or a Nature Social? Many of the old 
May-Day customs originally had either a religious, albeit pagan, sig- 
nificance, like the lighting of the Beltine fires for sacrificial offerings, 
or celebrated the awakening of Nature in a festival of flowers. Why 
should we not adapt all that is good from the ancient ideas and light 
again the fires of loyal friendship while we gather the flowers of May? 
One reason we lose so much of the poetic significance of customs that 
have been handed down to us even in attenuated form is that we are 
so practical that we cannot do anything unless we see some utilitarian 
use in the performance. 


Socials That Breathe of Spring 


SUPPOSE that is why the Flower Committee of a Young People’s 

Society sees ina Flower Social a chance to improve the church 
grounds by setting outa couple of beds of geraniums. Accordingly 
they plan a social to which the admission is to be a scarlet geranium. 
The invitation, in addition to stating time and place, reads: 


Please don’t forget the place and date, just tuck it in your cranium; 
The entrance fee, we wish to state, is but a red geranium. 


For such an evening the program given by the Nature-study class 
of a Western church, on a “Garden Planting” evening, would be 
very appropriate. Each person had been given previously the name 
of a tree, vine or flower and told to be prepared to tell a legend, myth 
or something of interest regarding the plant he or she held the name 
of; each was also given a number, and found the chair that bore the 
corresponding number. After suitable songs had been sung the 
“‘ gardener” proceeded to plant the garden. The first one she led for- 
ward told a story of the oak. Another had one of the willow-pattern 
china platters and told the legend of the willow. The picture of 
John W. Alexander’s “Isabella and the Pot of Basil” was used by 
another, who recited the poem by Keats. The hawthorn and other 
flowers brought out some interesting legends. One girl dressed in 
costume told the Indian legends of the water-lily, dandelion and 
pine tree. Several pictures, such as Murillo’s “Boys Eating Grapes”’ 
and Rubens’s “‘ Fruit Garlands,”’ were used in representing some of 
the fruit trees. 

Floral themes are abundant in our songs, such as “My Love’s 
an Arbutus,” an Irish folk song; ‘‘The Mission of a Rose,” by 
F. H. Cowen, and ‘‘The Legend of the Lily,” by Alfred J. Caldicott. 

If you are favored with a moonlight night the company may then 
adjourn to the lawn, where the geraniums may be planted. 
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A Bird Romance 





MAIDEN wondrous fair was she, 
Her eyes were (1) as sunlit sea; 
Her hair was (2) as darkest night, 
And like the (3) her brow was white. 
Like (4) her lips so fair, 
And, oh, she was a vision rare. 
She gayly walked ’neath skies of June, 
(5) the while a merry tune. 
Her lover was of low degree 
Naught but a lowly (6) he. 
He oft brought meat to feed the (7), 
And puss would gladly (8) that. 
He deemed the maiden quite a prize, 
And on her fixed his (9) eyes; 
But yet before her he did (10), 
To woo her did his courage fail. 
“Were I a bard of yore,” quoth he, 
With tuneful (11) I’d sing to thee; 
“But yet no (12) sweet am I 
I cannot sing, though I should try, 
And should I but attempt a tune 
You’d say: ‘Dear me, the man’s a (13).’” 
Quoth she: “I never thought to wed, 
I'd planned to be a nurse instead, 
Just like Miss (14), I guess; 
But, notwithstanding, I’ll say ‘Yes.’”’ 
Soon came their joyous wedding day, 
And then they blithely sailed away, 
Their faces wreathed with happy smiles, 
To seek the fair (15) Isles. 
In after years they’d oft remark: 
‘‘Our honeymoon was quite a (16).”’ 























ID you ever try, when blindfolded, to name a flower from its 

perfume? Try this for one game, with a dozen or fifteen odorous 
blooms. It is not so easy as one would suppose. A rural Christian 
Endeavor Society had a “Seed Contest” consisting of guessing 
vegetable and flower seeds. Out of a variety of twenty-five only 
fourteen were guessed correctly. This would be good to precede the 
distribution of seeds that are to be planted, and the flowers brought 
in as they bloom for a flower mission. With these contests*use the 
bird and tree romances on this page. 

Many of the floral-guessing games are familiar. A good way to 
use them is to take all the floral names and arrange them in the form 
of a floral-wedding story, using ten flowers under each heading. 
I have this story arranged if you would like to send for it. The 
headings comprise “The Prologue,” ‘“‘The Guests,” “The Bride,”’ 
“The Ceremony,” “The Supper,”’ ‘The Wedding Journey.” 

Nut sandwiches, little cakes decorated with candy violets,and grape 
juice are refreshments that carry out the fruit and flower idea. 





NOTE—The Minister’s Social Helper will be glad through correspondence to aid 
church workers in planning social gatherings and new methods of work. Payment 
will be made for acceptable new ideas contributed by her readers. 
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By the Minister’s Social Helper Rita SA 


The Nature Study of the Bible 


| gen you ever noticed how much of Nature study there is in the 
Bible? I heard some time ago of a Sunday-school that spent 
figuratively one of its summer sessions in the mountains, another by 
the sea, another with the birds and flowers, another by the rivers, 
etc., by having the pupils find for themselves and give the beautiful 
references that may be found about these subjects. To make 
graphic the Nature study of the Bible for children, they could help 
in making charts of specimens of the different grains, flowers, etc. 
Why not try a Nature quiz at one of your spring socials? Here are 
thirty questions answered by the names of flowers, insects or trees. 
Try to answer them before you look at the key. If you want to use 
these at a social I can supply you with twenty additional questions: 
1— Representations of what fruit adorned the robe of the High Priest ? 
2— What bird was first sent out by Noah? 
3—What tree is symbolic of the prosperity of the wicked? 
4— What bird is used by Jeremiah as a simile for cruelty? 
5—What two birds are used by the Psalmist to express his loneliness? 
6—To the beautiful wings of what bird does Job refer in enumerating 
the works of God? 
7—What tree does Hosea mention in speaking of the false judgments 
of Israel? 
8—What insect does Job cite as being in King’s palaces? 
9—The breeze in what trees was the signal for David to attack 
the Philistines? 
10—For what fruit of Egypt did the murmuring Israelites long? 
11—The poison of what reptile is compared to the speech of the wicked? 
12—To a lodge in what kind of vegetable garden did Isaiah compare 
desolate Zion? 
13—What insect would be a burden in the days of Israel’s affliction? 
14—To what insects did David compare his encircling enemies? 
15—To what trees did Isaiah compare the offspring of Jacob under the 
blessing of God? 
16—What birds were sent as food to the murmuring Israelites? 
17—What does the Psalmist use to illustrate man’s brief life? 
ogg what bird does the Psalmist refer as an illustration of renewed 
youth: 
19— What flowers does Christ use as an example of Divine care? 
20—To what two flowers is the Messiah compared ? 
21—A branch of what tree appeared to Jeremiah as a sign when he 
was called by God? 
22—What weed and what tree were used asa parable by Jehoash, King 
of Israel, before giving battle to the King of Judah? 
23—To a hunt for what bird and what insect was Saul’s pursuit of 
David compared? 
24— What fruit did the spies bring back from the Promised Land? 
25— What tree did Zechariah behold in a vision? 
26—For what vegetables did the Israelites long? 
27— Under what tree did Deborah sit while judging Israel? 
28— What insect does Solomon use as an example of industry? 
29—To what deaf reptile does the Psalmist refer? 
30—To what destructive insect does God compare His wrath toward 
Ephraim? 





“This is the Forest Primeval” 


HERE was a youth so (1) and neat, 
Who loved a maiden wondrous sweet. 
A (2) girl, with her he’d stray 
Along the (3) beside the (4), 
When breezes fraught with ocean air 
Would softly touch her (5) hair. 
Her rosy (6) in his was pressed, 
To ask (7) was her request. 
\| Should he succeed, with hope elate, 
She promised him she’d fix the (8). 
He sought her home that very night, 
Although he feared the (9) bite; 
But yet for her sake he could dare, 
| So not a (10) then did he care. 
! Then spoke he to the (11) man: 
] **To win your daughter’s hand I plan, 
| 








And for her constantly I (12); 

So, honored sir, may she be mine?”’ 

| The father said: ‘‘For one so kind 

| (13) the world and none you’ll find. 
Then should she leave me I must sigh, 
For she’s the (14) of my eye. 

And from my side should she be torn 
*Twould pierce my heart like cruel (15).”’ 
Then spoke the youth: ‘And yet I dare 
| To ask (16) for your daughter fair, 

And truthful must I surely be, 

| Like him who chopped the (17) tree. 

| I love the maid, in truth I do, 

Her cheeks have caught the (18) hue; 

I long to press her (19) fair.’’ 

Replied the sire, ‘‘I’ll bless the (20).” 























EY to Biblical Questions: 1—Exodus 28: 34, Pomegranate. 2 

Genesis 8:7, Raven. 3—Psalms 37: 35, Green Bay. 4—Lamenta- 
tions 4: 3, Ostrich. 5—Psalms 102: 6, Owl, Pelican. 6—Job 39: 13, 
Peacock. 7—Hosea 10: 4, Hemlock. 8—Job 8: 14,Spider. 9—II Samuel 
5: 24, Mulberry. 10—Numbers 11:5, Melons. 11—Romans 3: 13, Asp. 
12—Isaiah 1:8, Cucumbers. 13—Ecclesiastes 12:5, Grasshopper. 14— 
Psalms 118: 12, Bees, 15—Isaiah 44: 4, Willows. 16—Numbers 11: 31, 
Quails. 17—Psalms 103: 15, Grass. 18—Psalms 103: 5, Eagle. 19— 
Matthew 6: 28, Lilies. 20—Canticles 2: 1, Rose of Sharon, Lily of the 
Valley. 2i1—Jeremiah 1: 11, Almond. 22—II Kings 14: 9, Thistle, 
Cedar. 23—I Samuel 26:20, Partridge, Flea. 24—Numbers 13: 24, 
Grapes. 25—Zechariah 1: 8, Myrtle. 26—Numbers 11:5, Leeks, Onions, 
Garlic. 27—Judges 4: 5, Palm. 28—Proverbs 6:6, Ant. 29—Psalms 
58: 4, Deaf Adder. 30—Hosea 5: 12, Moth. 


Key to Bird Romance: 1—Blue. 2—Black. 3—Snow. 4—Cardi- 


nal. 5—Humming. 6—Butcher. 7—Cat. 8—Swallow. 9—Eagle. 
10—Quail. 11—Lyre. 12—Warbler. 13—Loon. 14—Nightingale. 
15—Canary. 16—Lark. 


Key to Tree Romance: 1—Spruce. 2—Poplar. 3—Beech. 4—Bay. 
5—Chestnut. 6—Palm. 7—Pawpaw. 8—Date. 9—Dogwood. 
10—Fig. 11—Elder. 12—Pine. 13—Orange. 14—Apple. 15—Thorn. 
16—Yew. 17—Cherry. 18—Peach’s. 19—Tulips. 20— Pear. 
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of Outdoors 


is doubled for those 
who know and use 


COCGATES 


TALC POWDER 


All talcums are not alike. 
Remember that 


Colgate’s is different 


Ist. Because its six delightful per- 
fumes offer the widest choice ~ 
Cashmere Bouquet, Monad Violet, 
Dactylis, Violet, La France Rose, 


‘Eclat (and Unscented). 


2nd. It is soothing and refreshing to 
face and arms roughened by damp- 
ness or burned by wind and sun, 


3rd. The convenient and econom- 
ical 6-hole sifter box concentrates 
and directs the flow of the powder 
—none is wasted. 


4th. Because of its beneficial amount 
of boric acid (that mild and sooth- 
ing antiseptic) and its other sana- 
tive ingredients, Colgate’s Talc is 


Safest and best for you and your children 


Your dealer has it—or we will 
send you a dainty trial box jf 
you mention this magazine an 
enclose 4c in stamps. State the 
perfume desired. 


COLGATE & Co. 
199 Fulton St. 
New York 
Mokers of Cash- 
mere Bouquet 
Soap—/uxurious, 
lasling, refined. 
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The Tempo of the “ Humoresque” 


Can you give me some Clue as to the proper 
tempo in which to play the ‘‘Humoresque,” by 
Dvorak? I have heard it played in a variety of 
tempos, some fast and some slow. E. G.M. 


A ‘‘Humoresque,” being above all a mood 
picture, admits of a considerable variety of con- 
ceptions On the player’s part, which find their 
expression in rhythmic and dynamic nuances. 
The more obvious its musical content the greater 
freedom may be given to the player, who often 
succeeds in making more out of the piece than 
there is really in it. To my feelings this unas- 
suming little piece found its way into a set of 
“Humoresques’’ without being really intended 
for it. The character appears to me more like 
a folk song (especially in the second part) 
preceded by a languorous, semi-melancholy 
mood which does not admit of a fast tempo; I 
should say: at most ‘‘andante,”’ if not even 
“andantino.” 


A Chopin Etude 


In Chopin’s Study in C sharp minor, in the 
introductory measure, some editions print the 
fourth and fifth notes as eighth notes and some 
others print them as quarter notes. Which is 
correct? In the thirty-seventh measure does the 
“smorz.”’ necessarily indicate aritard? What is 
the exact meaning of “‘smorz.”? AUGUSTA. 


There are two Etudes in C sharp minor by 
Chopin. If you mean the second (opus 25, 
No. 7) Ithink that the quarter notes are correct. 
“Smorzando” means dying out, and, in the case 
you quote, a ritard commensurate with the de- 
cline of force seems to be quite proper. From 
your questions I think that you have good reason 
to place Some reliance on your Own judgment, 
because they show close observation and well- 
founded inference. 


The Meaning of “‘Kamennoi-Ostrow” 


What is the meaning of the words “ Kamennoi- 
Ostrow,” a composition by Rubinstein? Also 
what do the words ‘‘Cujus Animam”’? mean? 

Me ha De 


**Kamennoi-Ostrow”’ is the name of a quiet 
island in the Neva River, connected by a bridge 
with St. Petersburg, of which city it is an in- 
tegral part. It contains many chapels and 
affords a fine view of the city proper and of the 
other islands. ‘‘Ostrow” means island, and 
‘“Kamen’’ means stone, so that the two words 
could be translated into Rock Island. ‘‘Cujus 
animam gementem” means ‘‘ whose soul sighs.” 
It is from the famous Latin poem, ‘‘Stabat 
Mater,” which came intouse as a Catholic devo- 
tion in the Thirteenth Century, and which has 
been set to music by Palestrina, Haydn, Rossini, 
Dvorak and others, 


When to Play Grace Notes 


Tn this illustration is the G flat of the bass 
clef to be struck with the first grace note or 
with the D 
DOG soc cidesccewencs flat? Also, 
: when are the 
grace notes 
before the E 
flats to be 
played? 
E. A. H. 
Play the 
grace notes 
before the beat so that the E flat of the right 
hand coincides with the bass, and select for your 
next piece something less superficial. Irom 
such pieces as the one from which you quote 
you can at best obtain only the most transient 
“amusement,” not “pleasure” in a higher sense, 
nor any musical profit. 








Symphonies for the Piano 


Do you consider the “Adagio Lamentoso,”’ 
from Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘ Symphonie Pathétique,”’ 
suitable for the piano? I mean by this, would 
it be considered an effective and appropriate 
piece for renditionon thepiano? W. A.W. 

The piece is orchestrally thought out and 
formed. If you have heard it played by a good 
orchestra under a capable conductor and wish 
to Use a piano arrangement as a help to recall 
the orchestral performance there can be no 
objection to it. In fact it is for this purpose 
that piano arrangements of symphonies are 
made. If, however, you have not heard the 
piece played by an orchestra the piano arrange- 
ment cannot possi- 
bly convey the sen- 
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Exact Pedal Markings Impossible 


Are the dissonances resulting from the pedal 
marks in the second movement of Grieg’s C 
minor Sonata for violin and piano intended or 
should the pedal be lifted? Are the pedal indi- 
cations as given in the best editions to be taken 
literally? R.A. 


Pedaling is the most knotty problem in the 
whole range of piano playing, because there is, 
besides the changing harmonies, so much else 
to be considered: the acoustic properties of the 
room or hall, the more or less prompt action of 
the dampers in the piano and its tone duration. 
A short-toned piano requires twice as much pedal 
as a long-toned one to produce the same effect. 
The result and its keen observation by the ear 
must ever decide where, how long and how often 
to use thepedal. As for taking pedal marks liter- 
ally I hardly know words strong enough to warn 
you against it, because the marking of the pedal 
is—I might as well say it—impossible. To quote 
from my own book on “‘ Piano Playing”: ‘‘The 
ear is the ‘sole’ guide of the foot in pedaling.” 


A Little-Known But Beautiful Composition 


In the “ Novellette’ by Schumann (opus 99, 
No.9) I do not understand how to manage the 
middle voice and also hold the bass notes down for 
the full time indicated. I cannot reach the low 
notes and still sustain the middle part. L. F. 
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This place, like many others in Schumann’s 
works, must be played somewhat 4d discrétion, 
as the French say. It must be left to the ear of 
the player how long he shall hold the bass note 
with the pedal. To hold the pedal through the 
entire measure would not be right, of course, 
but it may be held for two or three eighths— 
long enough to convey the impression of a pro- 
longed bass. Listen very keenly while you 
play, and as soon as you notice a discordant 
blur release the pedal. Much help will be de- 
rived from playing the melody with considerable 
tone, while the running eighth notes must be a 
mere whisper. Being so much lighter in tone 
volume they will interfere less with the prevail- 
ing harmony. If the piece was recommended 
to you by your teacher you have a good teacher 
who knows his Schumann well, for the com- 
position is not generally known. You will find 
several other gems in the collection, opus 99, 
notably Nos. 5,7, 12 and 14. 
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A Matter of Musical Understanding 


In Chopin’s Sonata, opus 58, the second part 
of the Scherzo where the key changes to B major 
is unintelligible to me and seems unsuited to the 
general character of the rest of the movement. 
Is this considered so by musicians or is my taste 
at fault? M. H. 


Not your taste but your understanding is at 
fault. You will find that matters will clear up 
if you conceive this second part (and, for that 
matter, also the first) in the ‘“‘larger rhythm,” 
regarding each measure as a beat and four such 
beats as a measure. Chopin has nowhere de- 
parted from the binary form of phrase construc- 
tion, though he has sometimes—as also in this 
case—so interwoven his four-bar phrases as to 
make it necessary for us to run sixteen measures 
before we come to a point of rhythmic repose. 
To this he resorted, as did and still do many 
other composers, when he intended the effect of 
something mystical, which in this Scherzo forms 
so striking a contrast to the cheerful and slightly 
rustic first part. 


A Simple Problem in Time 


How is the third beat of this ‘“ Allemande” 
by Handel divided and played? 1 Oa’ 
tr, 





The division is too simple to require explana- 
tion, two sixteenths to an eighth. You are 
probably confused by the trill mark. The editor 
has written the execution of the short trill out 
and left the trill mark there to boot. During 
the third quarter think of four sixteenths: the 
first contains in the right hand just C sharp and 
D, in the left hand A; the second has only the 
return to C sharp in the right hand, while the 
third and fourth sixteenths are E and D in 
the left hand. The last note of the right hand 
in this measure should either be a sixteenth or 
the dot after the eighth rest should be omitted. 
I have seen both versions. 


Some Good Modern Selections 


T am a busy mother unable to give much time 
to music. Will you please give methe names of 
half a dozen compositions about the difficulty 
of MacDowell’s ‘‘ Woodland Sketches’’? 

Mrs. L. A. W. 


I advise you to obtain the two little Albums 
of Russian Music published by Schirmer You 
will find there a great deal of semi-difficult and 
thoroughly modern (though not ‘‘ modernistic”’) 
music. Moreover you may look at the two 
Arabesques by Debussy; Three Sonatas, by 
Philipp Scharwenka; Scherzino, opus 71, No. 1, 
by Xaver Scharwenka; ‘‘Berceuse’’ and ‘‘En 
Bohéme,”’ by Sternberg; ‘‘Un Peu Baroque,” 
by Ed. Schuett; and ‘‘Forest Elves” and 
“‘Harlequin,”’ by L. Schytte. 


How to Finger Arpeggios 


IT have been taught that any arpeggio of the 
tonic chord which begins on the fifth finger 
should be fin- 
gered thus in 
the left hand: 
Is that truein 
such cases as D major and A major, where the 
sharp causes a greater reach between the fifth 
and fourth fingers? M.M. F. 











In common chord arpeggios for the left hand 
it is a good principle to reserve the third finger 
for the third position. But no rule is without 
exception, you know. If the shape of your hand 
is such as to make this fingering uncomfortable 
in D, A, E or B major you may use the third 
finger in the first position. I advise you, how- 
ever, to try to adhere to the principle as much 
as possible, because it trains the hand well for the 
various chord positions, also in firm chord playing. 


Good Taste Must Decide These Matters 


Does a grace note take its time from the note 
preceding or the note following? Is there no 
general rule to cover these cases? SPEEPs. 

There was once a rule, established by Philipp 
Emmanuel Bach, to the effect that the grace note 
should take its time from the following note, 
and in all the music 
written up to his 





suous effect of the [ 


orchestral coloring 
which is so closely 
allied to the musical 
sense or Meaning of 
the piece. Unless 
you wish to play the 
piece in a reminis- 
cent way youshould 
not go outside of 
legitimate piano 
literature, the larg- 
est and noblest of 
any instrument. aes. 








ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


R. HOFMANN will be pleased to answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him. 

These facts, however, should be borne in mind: Answers to questions already printed cannot be 
repeated, Mr. Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of hours to practice daily; 
he has given lists of compositions or books for beginners; he has several times answered questions as to the 
best methods to facilitate memorizing, sight reading, the playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling ; 
the age at which to begin piano playing. And itshould be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express 
opinions of pianos or pianists, nor, under any circumstances, answer questions by mail. Any questions not 
already answered by him, dealing with piano study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann, 
in Care of THe LaDies’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


day I recommend 
following this rule. 
But in modern times 
and in modern com- 
positions we allow 
our gcod taste to 
determine whether 
to deduct the time 
for the grace note 
from the following 
note or the preced- 
ing one. Do not 
read music with a 
microscope. 
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Second Edition 
of this famous 
‘book now ready. 
Send for it today. 


“A Skin You 


Love tolouch’ 


Why it is so rarely found 


Askin you love to touch is rare because so 
few people really understand the skin and 
its needs. They neglect their skin, and 
then use some powerful remedy. Or they 
take excessive care of it for awhile and 
then forget it. Begin today to take your 
skin seriously. Learn what you can and 
cannot do for it. Send now for a copy of 


The 
Woodbury Book 


on the care of the skin and hair. This book 
contains information gathered from years 
of experience in the treatment of thou- 
sands of cases of skin and scalp troubles. 
Nowhere else can you obtain in such simple, 
direct form the information you need to 
make your skin what you want it to be. 


Read This Table of Contents 


The Skin—Scientific facts about the skin that 
will be a revelation to you — the five functions 
of the skin. 

Soap—What you can expect of a soap — five 
ways of using soap to improve your skin. 

The Tools You Need—Descriptions, prices and 
correct method of using bathand face brushes, 
face cloths, hair brushes, etc., etc. 

The Faceand Its Blemishes—What causes three- 
fourths of the bad complexions—oily skinand 
shiny noses—conspicuous nose pores and how 
to reduce them —correct treatments for the 
most common blemishes. 

The Hair—The importance of the scalp —how 
often to wash your hair — dandruff, what 
causes it and how to get rid of it—a sensible, 
clear explanation of baldness. 

Spring and Summer—How to prepare the skin 
for troubles that come with spring— to pro- 
tect the skin in summer—the havoc of sun- 
burn and the modern method of treating it— 
freckles, anew way to make them disappear— 
hives and their cause. 

Fall—How to- prepare the skin for winter 
winds— how to whiten the skin—the true 
value of massage, with concise directions for 
the best movements. 

The Bath—Howto get the greatest benefit from 
bathing—the effect of the daily bath on the 
complexion—10 different kinds of baths and 
what may be expected from each. 

The Baby and the Young Child— How to preserve 
the exquisite skin of the child—the importance 
of starting right—the crime against the child 
of five—what to do for prickly heat and rashes. 

Hints—Some ‘‘don’ts’’ about the skin— treat- 
ments for sallow complexions—sluggish skins— 
neck and throat—cautions for the brunette— 
a special talk to blondes. 

A Personal Talk—The effect of fatigue on the 
skin—how to use sleep intelligently— a help- 
ful program for each day. 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


For sale by dealers throughout the United States 
and Canada 


Accept This Offer Today 


The second edition of this valuable book is now 
ready. Handsomely printed and bound, illustrated 
in color and black and white by Henry Hutt, 
Katherine Wireman, Orson Lowell, and others. 
This book would sell through book stores for at 
least $1.50. We offer it direct to you, postpaid, for 
only 50c a copy. With it we will send samples of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
and Woodbury’s Facial Powder without extra 
charge. Send in your order today—now. Address 
the Andrew Jergens Co., Dept. A-4, Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

For 4c we will send a sample of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap only. For 10c samples of Woodbury’'s Facial 
Soap, Woodbury’s Facial Cream and Woodbury’s 
Facial Powder. 


In Canada 


















The Woodbury preparations 
are now manufactured also in 
Canada and are on sale by all 
Canadian dealers from coastto 
coast, including Newfound- 
land. If you live in Canada, 
and wish to take advantage 
of our sample or book offer, 
address the Andrew Jergens 
Co,, Ltd., Dept. A-4, Perth, 
Ontario. 
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‘olks’ First Bungalow 


By Una Nixson Hopkins: With Photographs by F. W. Martin 
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Plan of the Bungalow 
Above. The Hall Separat- 
ing the Bedrooms From the 
Living-Room is a Well- 
Thousht-Out Feature 























DESIGNED BY ARTHUR &. HEINEMAN 





LIVING-ROOM 
12'6°X 170° 











This Plan Shows How 
Conveniently All the 
Rooms are Arranged in 
the Little Bungalow on 
the Left 





O THE young 





people who are 
planning their first 
home these bungalows 
will be of much in- 
terest. The varietyin 
the designs shown 
cannot fail to meet the 
requirements of space, 
building materials, lo- 
cation and price, the 
last being compara- 
tively low. 

The first bungalow 
is such a charming lit- 
tle house that it would 
attract any one to 
home-making. The 
front door admits di- 
rectly into a large, 
cheerful living-room, 
one end of which is 














ARTICULARLY 

pleasing both in 
line and color is the 
third little home. The 
roof line being well 
broken gives a pic- 
turesqueness to the 
house. Outside it is 
stained a soft brown 
with the trim of a deep 
cream color, and the 
flower-box filled with 
nasturtiums adds just 
the right color note. 

The chimney is so 
arranged that it does 
duty for both living- 
room and kitchen. 
The fireplace in the 
living-room is of buff 
pressed brick. All 
the rooms are well 








used as adining-room. 
At this end there is a 
brick fireplace with a pretty 
little built-in buffet beside it, 
but if one wished it could be 
used as a bookcase. Across 
the hall are two comfortable 
bedrooms. 

If you want a plaster bunga- 
low the second one is a good 
type. The outside is of a deep 
cream color with brown wood 
trim. In the interior the walls 
are of the same color, with 
golden-brown woodwork 
throughout. In the furnish- 
ings brown and old blue have 
been used with good effect, and 
the living-room looks most cool 
and comfortable with its wicker 
furniture and dainty cretonne- 
covered cushions. 





DESIGNED BY ARTHUR S. HEINEMAN 
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supplied with win- 
dows sothat the house 
is always light and cheerful 
even on the darkest days. 

A simple, well-arranged 
house, somewhat unusual in 
design, is shown at the bottom 
of the page. The entrance 
porch floor is of cement, while 
the patio at the back is paved 
with brick, a space being left 
next to the wall for growing 
vines. The living-room, which 
is in the center of the house, 
is well lighted, and through the 
French doors at the end one 
gets a delightful view of the 
patio beyond. This arrange- 
ment of rooms is excellent in 
that it so completely separates 
the bedrooms from the dining- 
room and kitchen. 
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DESIGNED By R. D. WESTON 








This beautiful 
Alba sem1-indirect 
lighting fixture 
will add immense- 
ly to the com- 
fort and beauty 
of your home. 

It will also give 
you soft and am- 
ple light, that is 
easy on the eyes, 
and will probably 
reduce your bills 
for electricity 
besides. 

Plenty of beau- 
tiful and restful 
light for 
less money. 


Send for Catalogue 
No 42-G on Globes 
Ral = and Shades. You can 

Reg. U.S. then order from your 

Pat. Off. dealer. 


Macbeth-Evans 


Glass Company 
Pittsburgh 


Sales- and Show-rooms also in New York 
Chicago, Philadelphia, St Louis 
Boston and Toronto 
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About What Paris Thinks Should be Worn This Summer 


declared that fashions no longer depend upon 
the caprice of women, but rather reflect the 
more serious questions and thoughts influencing the 
world at large. This opinion has been verified by 
the strong tendency in the summer styles toward 
the Bulgarian and Rumanian colorings and em- 
broideries. Many of you are doubtless familiar with 
the costumes worn by the peasantry of these 
countries, through the magazine and newspaper illus- 
trations during the last year, when the disturbances 
in these countries have brought them before the public 
eye. Ifso you have noticed the short tunics, the loose 
short coats, the gay embroideries and the draped 
sashes, and the close-fitting, rather high, draped hats. 
he soft, straight-hanging skirts are frequently 
‘plaited. All these points are to be found interpreted 
in various forms in the newest clothes being sent to 
us from Paris, and are typical of the National 
garments of the Bulgarian and Rumanian regions. 

A wide variation of charming uses has been made 
of the short, loose jackets worn by the peasantry, 
and the newest models for summer clothes show 
many of these loose-fitting coats with elbow-length 
sleeves and straight or shaped fronts cut away in 
round outline. The edges of the coats are often trimmed with 
embroidery, braids or narrow bindings and pipings of taffeta. In 
every case the coat is made soft and for dressy wear, with no sug- 
gestion of a tailored coat in the strictest sense of the word. These 
coats are made in all kinds of materials, soft crépon, satin, ratine, 
silk and the luxurious matelassé. Coats made of these materials are 
worn with gowns of all kinds from muslins to serges. Possibly an 
exception is made in the case of the one-piece serge dress, when a 
dainty little foulard coat is usually preferred, foulard being a mate- 
rial less dressy and more suitable to wear in the morning or with the 
every-day street gown than are the more elegant textures. These 
foulard coats, like the silk and figured satin coats, are short, quite 
loose, and different in color and design from the material of the gown 

: or suit. They are, in fact, separate coats and 
may be worn with various kinds of thin dresses 
or with a blouse and separate skirt. Indeed so 
useful are these little separate coats that one 
wonders how we ever managed without them. 
They are usually lined with an equally soft 
silk, or, in some cases, sheer chiffon cloth 
answers for a lining. The color scheme is car- 
ried out in the lining, which often contrasts in 
color with the coat, but tones in with some 
note of color in the sash, blouse or hat. 


A GREAT French writer of the day recently 





WO of these little garments are pictured 

here—at the tcp of the page in the center, 
and on the left in this column. You will notice 
in both cases the long shoulder-line, making a straight, easy fit at 
the underarm imperative. At no point is there any suggestion of 
fittedness—the entire coat is loose and easy hanging. Foulard, 
cretonne or a brocaded pattern may be used for the coat directly 
above, which is cut with the peasant shoulder, into which the full 
lower sleeve is gathered. The back is cut straight and may be in 
one piece, seamed at the underarm, or with a center back seam. If 
a figured material with the design in color is used it would look 
well to carry the most brilliant color into the lining, using a crépe 
meteor or a transparent chiffon. 

The little coat in the center above offers an excellent suggestion 
for recutting a plain tailored coat of broadcloth or serge, for, as you 
can see, it is made with a seam from the shoulder over the bust-line. 
If the sleeves of your coat are tight use a plain-colored satin or a 
figured ratine, and make short wide ones; and the skirt and broad 
collar may be made of the new material. This would give you a very 
smart, new-looking suit. 


For Figured Goods 


UMMER shirtwaists show several new touches which are decided 
improvements in the way of comfort, simplicity and common 
sense. The classifying of the different kinds of shirtwaists goes 


steadily on, and there is as much distinction between the morning ° 


and tailored shirtwaist and the afternoon blouse as there is between 
an apron and a bonnet. Here again, in the blouses as well as in the 
shirtwaists, one feels the Balkan influence not only in line, but also 
in the delightfully soft colorings. The embroideries are especially 
suited for tub shirtwaists, as they are not too fine for every-day use, 
nor are they so elaborate that they are 
unsuited for cotton wash materials. 





An Idea for Recutting 


with small turnover collars of tulle plaited or plain, 
bound in chiffon or soft taffeta; or again the collars 
are of old batiste embroideries finished with a deli- 
cate narrow silk fringe, this fringe being in soft 
colors often harmonizing with the belt. 

The shoulder-lines are still long and drooping, and 
the sleeves are set in about two to four inches below 
the normal armholes. As with the new coats there is 
no suggestion of tightness. Indeed they are almost 
negligee in sheerness and fit, for we have adopted 
the peasant’s loose blouse without the confining, 
tight-laced bodice worn with it. 


ET or tulle blouses made absolutely without 

trimming other than hemstitching are among 
the prettiest and most practical of the summer 
clothes. They are washable or easily dry-cleaned 
and may be worn with wash or silk skirts or with 
tailored coat suits. They are made with a narrow 
rolling collar, V shaped in its opening, and a double- 
plaited jabot in the front. In the sheer blouses the 
sleeves are set into the normal armholes with close- 
fitting, three-inch-deep cuffs, both the cuffs and the 
front of the blouse fastening with round lace buttons. 
The backs and fronts of these blouses are closely 
run with overlapping one-eighth-inch tucks, and the underarm 
sections made of a double section of the plain net, with the seams 
hemstitched to the tucked sections. 

Under these blouses are worn small chiffon or batiste underbodies. 
These underbody linings are a distinctly new feature of many of the 
summer shirtwaists and they are used not only in the sheer silk and 
net blouses, but in the more transparent muslin ones as well. They 


are sewed into the seams of the blouses although they may be made - 


detachable. The prettiest ones are edged with lace or net to simulate 
corset-covers, and asa rule the shoulder straps are bands of washable 
ribbon. In a colored batiste blouse the underbody is made of the 
same material as the blouse. It in no way takes the place of a corset- 
cover, for it is so exceedingly transparent that a silk or satin fitted 
underbody is almost essential to wear underneath it. 


HILE on the subject of shirtwaists I must speak of the athletic 

girl’s shirtwaist made especially for sports. These shirtwaists 
are made of a firm grade of non-transparent silk and in design are 
strictly tailored. The sleeves are set into the armholes with a flat 
felled seam and they are made to fasten directly down the center 
front with a box-plait. Two styles of collars are used, the wide, 
rolling lay-down collar which we all know so well, and the standing 
turnover collar to be finished with a four-in-hand tie. The sleeves are 
rather loose, of full length, and finished with small, rolling, round- 
cornered cuffs quite like a man’s, with the 
opening so that the sleeves can be readily 
rolled back. The newest point, and the 
greatest advantage these shirtwaists pos- 
sess, is their finish around their lower edge. 
They are not belted, but are straight like a 
man’s shirt, and are worn, of course, under 
the skirt, but permit free arm and body action and 
there is no danger of ripping at the undersleeves. 





UE, no doubt, to the use of colors and color 
combinations in so many of the summer 
dresses, white as a background for many clothes 
will be worn even more than last year. As there 
are all kinds of possibilities in combinations of 
white textures the new clothes show “strange marriages” of materials, 
as the French quaintly express it. Forinstance, the white three-piece 
suit for summer illustrated below on the right is made of the soft 
washable velvet piqué and the sheerest batiste. The lower edge of 
the skirt and the short, sleeveless coat are made of the washable 
corduroy, while the tunic and sleeves are of the sheer batiste. 

Many of the thin white lawns and dimities are trimmed with 
ruffles, hems and insertions of the small pin-point, dotted lawns and 
dimities. Stripes and dots and checks, small and large, are com- 
bined, although one cannot combine different materials and patterns 
ina haphazard manner. A knowledge of color value and an artistic 
sense of the fitness of one material for another are required to 
achieve successful results. 

The low-belted, one-piece gowns, made in spring and summer 
materials, will be without doubt one of those sensible yet attractive 
styles that will jump at once into every one’s favor. They are easy 
to wear and easy to make, requiring 
little or no trimmings other than the 





Athletic Waist 








Indeed the ornamentation should not 
always be called embroidery, as in many 
cases it is simply a line of color hem- 
stitched in or a thread of color run 
through drawnwork, or again simply a 
narrow running stitch or a variation 
of the darning stitch in a harmonious 
combination of colors. In point of fact 
the simpler the stitch and the less intri- 
cate the embroidery the more successful 
is the design, the object being simply 
to give a note of color. Not only are 
these embroidery stitches simple to 
make, but the new coarse-weave mate- 
rials also make the work easy, as many 
patterns may be developed simply by 
following the threads of the texture. 

Pipings, bindings and cordings are 
also used as edgings and trimmings for 
many of these new peasant blouses, in 
addition to the embroidery. 


OTTON crépons, and soft, firm 

washable silks, such as pongee, 
rajah and crépe de chine, are all used 
for these blouses. 

As a rule these blouses are made col- 
larless, the necks being cut rather low 
in a round shape or with a slight V in 
front. It may be well to say that the 
collarless shirtwaist cut just to a high 
base-line of the throat is frequently 
unbecoming. The line of the collar 
should be low enough to give a long, 





usual turnover collar and draped belt. 
The soft, wide draped girdle worn low 
below the waist-line is taken from a 
Montenegrin peasant costume and is the 
only touch approaching “‘trimming.” A 
bizarre note is often given by rather 
daring color combinations introduced 
into the draperies of skirts. 

A type of the loose peasant blouse, 
which can be worn so charmingly by 
young slender girls, is pictured on the 
left figure in the lower group. The 
bizarre figured silks in Bulgarian color- 
ings would be charming for this blouse 
with a plain color blue or purplish skirt 
and a deep shoulder yoke. Chiffon or 
chiffon velvet in the lightest, softest 
quality could be draped into the easy 
folds of the girdle. When a strong color 
is used for the blouse a plain dark color 
is advisable for the sash. 


HE Turkish bolero is another 
Eastern fashion very generally ac- 
cepted and found in many of the newest 
clothes. These little ‘‘ coatees’’ are made 
to wear with the “untailored”’ suits of 
faille de laine and silk cretonne. 
By-the-way, hats and turbans, too, 
are being made of these two new lovely 
materials. They are dear little affairs, 
these newest of the new hats, and quite 
tiny, with great tall, slender, upstanding 
trimmings. The hats are as light as 




















slender look to the neck. The edges 
of these collarless blouses are finished 


New Peasant Girdle and Two-Material White Gown 


feathers in weight, and as supple in the 
making as a baby’s bonnet. 














































are you careful to 
look for the name 
in the selvage ? 





Practically every 
woman knows that 
Skinner’s Satin is 
the standard satin lin- 
ing — the most dura- 
ble and beautiful 
made. But some are 
not aware that there 
are imitations sold as 
Skinner’s —satins that 
look well and are cheap 
in price, but have no 
wearing quality. 





That is why it is most 
important to look for the 
name in the selvage. We 
weave “Skinner’s Satin” 
there to protect you against 
adulterated and dishonest 
satins. 


= 
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Imitators are now | 
weaving fancy names in |Z 
the selvage of their goods. \— 
But insist on finding the \4 
name “‘Skinner’s Satin,” 
then you have the best and 
most durable satin made— 


SKINNER’S. 


Skinner’s Satin is guar- 
anteed to wear two sea- 
sons. If it does not, send 
the garment to any of our 
stores and we will reline it 
free of expense. 








Write for Samples to Dept. G. 


William Skinner 
G Sons 


Cor. 4th Ave. and 17th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
New York Philadelphia 

Chicago Boston 
Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 
This label isfurnished, when desired, 


to makers o ready-made garments for 
the protection of their customers: 














The Satin Lining 
inthis garmentis | 
Skinner's Satin 
AND 1S GUARANTEED 
TO WEAR TWO SEASONS 
MANUFACTURED BY 


William Skinner & Sons. 















































What I See on Fifth Avenue 





By Alice Long: With Drawings by Constance De Bow 


T LOOKS like really, truly spring on the Avenue these days, with 
the throngs of. well-dressed women wearing the smartest of 
spring clothes and such chic little hats; and every woman you 

meet has such a dear little posy in the lapel of her coat if she wears 
a tailored suit, or at her girdle if she wears a one-piece frock or a 
dressy afternoon gown. Another sign of spring is the way every ’bus 
top is crowded. The big things lumber along, every seat filled, and 
at each corner there is a stop to let some passenger off or to take on 
about ten others. Every day is like a matinée day, with the women 
all dressed in their best, for the colors this spring are so bright and 
vivid that even the plainest little frocks have a “dress-up” and 
festive air. 

Swinging along the Avenue, after half-past three, come the school- 
girls, two by two, looking very gay and happy, with one or two 
teachers in attendance. A number of these girls are affecting the 
new long-waisted blouse coat, which Paul Poiret has been featuring. 
A few models on this order were imported last autumn, but very few 
women liked them; or, perhaps, because they looked so different 
from the high-waisted coats in vogue, it took more courage than the 
average woman possesses to wear one. Whatever the cause, only 
occasionally were they seen. But they are certainly popular now 
and are being made up in all sorts of fabrics. They are at their 
best on slender women and young girls who are not too short. If 
you are inclined to embonpoint avoid them as you would the plague. 

One girl, with the most adorable Titian coloring, wore a suit of 
chocolate-brown silk and wool poplin, with a coat on this order, and 
the hip yoke into which it was bloused was covered with row after 
row of slightly darker silk braid. She looked so well in it that I have 
had it sketched for you (No. 7659). In spite of its extreme cut you 
will find this a very easy coat to make. In fact it is one that can be 
advised for the amateur dressmaker, as it is not nearly so difficult as 
a plain tailored coat, and it is so smart that it will amply repay 
you for your trouble. 


H. you been wondering about the continuance of draped 
effects? Then let me tell you they are going to be more fash- 
ionable than ever. But not the very elaborate nor intricate ones. 
Just a simple little drape, sometimes only the slightest lifting of 
the skirt at the side front or the side back, or both. . The skirt that 
is illustrated with the long-waisted coat (No. 7661) will serve to 
show my meaning. And this type of skirt can be seen every day 
on Fifth Avenue, in all sorts of wool and silk materials. The colors 
to be worn—well, they are pretty bright, and there is a perfect 
craze for different shades of red, the cerise tones, including Nell- 
rose pink, and coral and geranium shades. Then there are lovely 
soft browns and tans, dull greens, grays and violet shades, and 
blue everywhere, from the pale pastel to the deepest midnight blue. 

For suits blue, tan and gray seem to be the 
most fashionable colors, and if some vivid note 
is liked the smart shops are showing wonderful 
embroideries and braids in the Bulgarian and 
Chinese colors that will brighten up the most 
somber material. I advise for the suit we. are 


talking of a pretty gray whipcord, or a soft 
tan Bedford cord or wool poplin, with slightly 
darker trimming. 


The brighter colors are 
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[F 7659-7661 





ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the de- 

signs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen 
cents for each number, post-free. The amount of ma- 
terial required for the various sizes is printed on the 
pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in 
Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving 
number of pattern, bust measure for dresses and coat, 
and waist and hip measures for the skirt, and inclos- 
ing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Be careful to take all measurements 
accurately. 





nice for a time, but oh, dear! you do get so tired of them. So, if you 
are going to have just one suit, get something a little conservative 
and inconspicuous. You will be much better satisfied in the end, 
and you will get much better service. 

Patterns for this suit (Nos. 7659-7661) come in five sizes: 34 to 
42 inches bust measure for the coat and 22 to 30 inches waist measure 
for the skirt. To make the suit in medium size you will need five 
yards and a half of 42-inch material. 

I had been looking for some time for a draped afternoon dress, and 
at last I found just the gown I had been looking for, and where do 
you suppose I saw it? Not in a small shop, nor on some plainly 
dressed woman, but in the showroom of one of the most exclusive 
dressmakers on Fifth Avenue; and it had been ordered by a young 
woman who is considered a leader in the best society. So, you see, 
the best-dressed women like simple things too. It is No. 7643, and 
the material was crépe de chine—which, let me tell you, is going to 
be very fashionable—and the color was ashes of roses, a gray, show- 
ing purple and rose tints, with collar and revers of white moiré. As 
you see, the drop-shoulder effect is featured, and there are long 
sleeves and a high collar. The draping is slightly at the side front 
and side back, and it just gives the effect of being looped up a little. 
If you want an inexpensive frock you could make this up in challis, 
or in one of the silk-and-cotton mixtures that are so daintily pretty 
and yet are so inexpensive. 

Patterns for this dress (No. 7643) come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. For size 36 you will need five yards and 
three-quarters of 36-inch material. 


i COURSE you are going to have a bordered frock this summer. 
Every shop on the Avenue devoted to women’s wear is showing 
the most charming frocks of bordered ratine, voile, cotton crépe, 
batiste and silk, and you can get the border wide or narrow, simple or 
elaborate, just as your fancy dictates. The dress-goods departments 
offer a bewildering assortment of materials from which to choose; 
but if you want a simple frock I advise a crépe, with a border of 
ratine, which is just heavy enough to weight the lighter fabric above 
it. If you want to make your afternoon or evening frock of bordered 
stuff No. 7658 offers a pretty design, and there is something very new 
about the fichu which forms a Medici collar at the back. There are 
long sleeves and a chemisette for street wear, and the omission of the 
chemisette and the shortening of the sleeves make the frock suitable 
for evening. There are so many uses in the summer for just such a 
frock as this that you will find it a serviceable addition to your 
summer wardrobe. And let me whisper: You can get lots of pretty 
bordered lawns and batistes for fifteen, twenty and twenty-five cents 
a yard. As no trimming is needed, except ribbon for a girdle and a 
little net for the chemisette, you will have a very inexpensive dress. 
If you have a piece-bag you can probably find 
material in it for the girdle and chemisette, 
and thus lessen the expense. 

Patterns for this dress (No. 7658) come in 
five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. For 
size 36 four yards of 36-inch plain material, 
three yards and a half of 27-inch flouncing 
or bordered material and three yards of 
insertion will be required. 
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NOTE—The many and varied interests of our 
readers often prevent our giving the subject of clothes 
the space we should like to give it in The Journal. 
There is, however, a service which supplements these 
pages in The Journal, with complete fashion and pat- 
tern news for each month and each season, which may 
always be found in ‘‘ Good Dressing” and the Quarterly 
Style Book, distributed by all dealers selling The 
Ladies’ Home Journal patterns. U pon request we will 
be glad to send you the name of the nearest store where 
you can get a copy of ‘“‘Good Dressing”’ free each 
month. Please address Miss Edith M. Burtis. 
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Keep cool, sweet 
and comfortable 
this Summer ina 








(not sold 


It will give you long, : 


beautiful lines 


comfort during hot weather. 
The boning is light in weight, 
ventilative and perfectly 
flexible. Being non-rusting 
and non-breakable (guaran- 


teed so), per 


not harm it. It washes per- 
fectly, so that no matter how 
hot the weather, your corset 
can be kept always sweet 


and clean. 


To look your best and 


enjoy the summer activities 


with almost 


freedom, let our expert 
Corsetiére come to your 
home and take your meas- 
ure for a Spirella Corset. 


Send coupon for booklet 


With it we give you the name of 
the Corsetiére nearest you. 


SPIRELLA 


506 Fifth Ave 


London 
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e° THE SPIRELLA 


Please send me, without obligation, 
yourfree Spirella Booklet andthe name 
of your local Spirella Corsetiére. 
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COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. J-53, Meadville, Pa. 
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UST above is an adorable little 

Dutch bonnet which may be 
made of pale pink or blue cham- 
bray, with the tiny circles on the 
pointed, turned-back brim feath- 
erstitched in white mercerized 
thread. Patterns (No, 7642) for 
this bonnet—with a one-piece 
gathered crown—come in sizes 6 
months and 1, 2, 3,4 and 5 years. 





F MADE of barred 

muslin, the cap inthe 
upper left-hand corner 
would be cool forsummer 
wear. Patterns (No. 
6470), which come in 
three sizes, 6 months 
and 1 and 2 years, may 
be used by smocking the 
material before laying on 
the pattern. Another 
pretty cap for the tot 
from one to two years is 
the cotton crocheted one 
in the upper right-hand 
corner. In thecenter is 
a one-piece linen playhat 
trimmed with a pretty 
design in cross-stitching. 


WBE 


7640 


SUN hat trimmed 

with shirred ribbon 
is pictured above. Linen 
or piqué may be used in 
making this hat, the 
crown of which may be 
gathered or buttoned to 
the brim. An embroid- 
ered scallop finishes the 
brim edge. On the left 
is a quaint poke bonnet, 
with a puff crown, tied 
with strings. Many dif- 
ferent materials may be 
used: figured lawn, 
dotted Swiss, pompadour 
figured crépe or barred 
muslin. Patterns (No. 
7640), including both of 
these hats, come in 19, 
21 and 22 inch sizes. 


hable Hat for the Child 


Selected by Ida Cleve Van Auken 


INE blue and white striped 

lawn would be pretty to use for 
the little round-brim hat above, 
with a shirred crown. The hat 
below, if made for a boy, may 
be of more durable chambray 
trimmed with a white piqué bow. 
Patterns (No. 7638), including 
both of these hats, come in sizes 
19, 21 and 23 inches. 


A TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered hat designs shown on this page can be supplied at ten cents for each number, post-free. The 


amount of material required is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, 


giving number of pattern and size of head, and tnclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Directions for the crocheted cap may be obtained for ten cents by addressing Mrs. Ehrlich, in care of The Journal. 








every pur- 
pose—at a price 
for every purse. 


Whether you 


prefer a soap del- 
icately scented 
or unscented— 
round cake, oval 


or square—you 


find satisfaction in 


TOILET SOAPS 


are shown in wide va- 
riety at your dealer's. 
Below are named a few: 


Transparent Glycerine 
Cashmere Bouquet 

White Clematis 

Monad Violet 

Floating Bath 

Sandal Wood Coleo 
Turkish Bath Castile 
Elder Flower Dactylis 
Bay Rum Oatmeal 
Big Bath Pine Tar 


Write for our two booklets 
—‘‘A Babe in the House’* 
and ‘*‘*Colgate’s Comforts.’* 
They will be sent on request. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. H. 199 Fulton St.,N. Y. 


Read the interesting advertise- 
ments of Colgate’s Talc and Cold 
Cream on pages 37 and 90. 
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A Girl’s Sur 


umer Clothes 


Selected by the Fashion Editors: With Drawings by Anna May Cooper 


NE of the new cottons, a two-toned striped 

ratine, made the semi-tailored dress on the 
figure in the center of the page. This is a most 
practical type of dress for the heavier kinds of cot- 
ton materials and for linen. Patterns (No. 7648) 
for this dress—with drop shoulders, removable 
chemisette and three-piece skirt—come in five 
sizes: 34to 42 inches bust measure. 





ICTURED above is a 

dress whichconvincingly 
illustrates the attractiveness 
ofthe present mode of com- 
bining two materials of 
widely different texture, 
with hand embroidery for a 
trimming. Patterns (No. 
71652) for this peasant dress— 
with five-gored skirt, the 
front gore slighily draped— 
come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure, 
Ifthe dress is made of ratine 
it is best to usean embroid- 
ery thatcan be worked with 
coarse floss. 


PLEASING treatment 

of a narrow bordered 
material is portrayed in the 
dress on the left-hand 
figure of the group at the 
bottom of the page. This 
simple dress, with its five- 
gored straight skirt, is par- 
ticularly good for a tall, slim 
girl,andthe designis equally 
suitable for other than bor- 
dered material, as trimming 
may be substituted where 
a borderis indicated. Pat- 
terns (No. 7650) for this 
dress come in five sizes: 34 
to 42 inches bust measure. 


IGURED foulard with bands and a crushed 

girdle of plain silk made the attractive afternoon 
dress shown on the figure below. The waist closes 
on the diagonal line at the front, and the short half 
tunic may be omitted from the three-piece, slightly 
gathered skirt. Patterns (No. 7656) for this dress— 
with removable chemisette—come in five sizes: 34 
to 42 inches bust measure. 
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WO shades of linen 

would be a happy combi- 
nation for the banded dress 
shown on the right-hand 
figure of the lower group. 
Braiding in a simple pattern 
makes a very pretty trim- 
ming for the waist and girdle 
tabs. The pattern, how- 
ever, lends itself to other 
modes of trimming, as it is 
of the most simple construc- 
tion. Patterns (No. 7654) 
for this dress—with three- 
piece skirt slightly gathered 
at the back—come in five 
sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. 


ATTERNS (includ- 

ing Guide-Chart) for 
the dress designs shown on 
this page can be supplied 
at fifteen cents for each 
number, post-free. Order 
from your nearest dealer 
in Ladies’ Home Journal 
patterns; or by mail, giv- 
ing number of pattern and 
bust measure, and inclos- 
ing the price to the Pattern 
Depariment, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Indepen- 
dence Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 














Model 303, Imagine your 
foot in this attractive 
tipped pump of black 
suéde. 


Model 300. Button Ox- 
fords are immensely 
opular this Spring. 
his one of dull calf is 
one of the best models. 


Model 296. Forwearwith 
your afternoon gown of 
silk this oxford of patent 
leather is ‘‘the 

thing.” 








Go Now and Let Your 


Dealer Show You 


—how this shoe combines exquisite 
style with wonderful comfort! 


Are you one of those who have heard for 
years of the wonderful Red Cross comfort 
but thought you must sacrifice style to get it? 

We want you to see for yourself that the 
Red Cross Shoe will make your foot look better 
as well as feel better. 

We cannot show you here the vast array 
of smart new models for Spring and Summer. 
We cannot picture the beautiful leathers 
and materials, the fashionable features, the 
exquisite refinement of finish. 

Yet we know the minute you see these shoes 
you will want them—the minute you try 
them on you will be enthusiastic. 

Tanned by a special process that retains all 
the natural flexibility of the leather, at your very 
first step the sole of the Red Cross Shoe will bend 
with your foot like a perfect fitting glove bends 
with your hand. You will walk with an ease and 
comfort you have never known before, in a shoe 
that will be everywhere admired. 

So we say, go now to the Red Cross dealer in 
your town and see for yourself how this shoe 
combines in surpassing degree the two great foot- 
wear essentials, Style and Comfort. You will 
praise the day you do it. Oxfords $3.50 and 
$4. High Shoes $4, $4.50 and $5. 


Write for the Red Cross Style Book today 

This book tells what will be worn in shoes this 
season, and shows the correct models for every 
occasion and every purpose. Write for your copy 
today. AddressTHE KROHN-FECHHEIMER 
CO., 501-532 Dandridge St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For sale by leading dealers everywhere 


“Bends with 
your foot"’ 


- 
Mail _Ifthere is no Red Cross 
dealer in your town, 
Orders write us and we will tell 
you how to order direct. We have 


fitted 50,000 women by mail and 
guarantee to fit your foot. TRADE MARK 
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A Department Edited by Edith Rickert 


How Can I Make Money and Stay 
at Home? 





In EXPLANATION: The aim of this department is to show what 
can be done by a woman at home to earn money by the use of special 
talents. The department is a sort of clearing house of information 
as to the kinds of work for which there is most demand, the condi- 
tions and chances of success, and the best ways of finding a market. 
In order that inquiries may be more advantageously answered it is 
desirable to be specific in the matter of age, education, experience, 
and what are believed to be special qualifications for particular lines 
of work. Address Miss Edith Rickert, in care of THE LADIEs’ 


HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 














If you find that you have a talent keep your eyes 

open for the place where that talent is needed and 
can be used. If you have no special talent consider your cir- 
cumstances and try to see whether there is not in them something 
that can be turned to account for the real need of the community. 
Often with a little thought a handicap can be converted into a 
veritable advantage. The great thing is tosum up accurately your 
talents and your circumstances and discover a new way in which 
they can be used—a way that nobody else in your neighborhood has 
thought of. If you can do this you will avoid the necessity for 
underbidding in the struggle of competition. 


r NHE first step to success is to seize your opportunity. 


Serving Dinners on the Maid’s Day Out 


CITY or town woman with a reputation as a good cook .can 
with very little effort and outlay make a fair sum each week as 
follows: 

So many women in my home town seemed to dread getting the dinner 
on the maid’s evening out that I tried this little plan to make money 
at home. 

I am noted in my town for my chicken pies, chowders and baked beans. 
So I wrote notes to my friends telling them I was prepared to serve 
chicken, baked beans or chowder dinners at my home, on their maid’s 
day out. On the first Thursday in the month I served clam chowder; 
on the second Thursday, chicken pie; on the third, baked beans; on the 
fourth, fish chowder. People expecting to patronize me notified me the 
day before. 

I never dreamed of such success as has come to me. Sometimes I have 
twelve families to serve dinner to in one evening. It has developed into 
a social club. 

I never try to serve elaborate meals. I adhere to my first announce- 
ment, and serve people all they can eat of the cooked article for that 
evening, with homemade bread, butter, tea or coffee, pickles and a salad. 
But I make the dinners really good home dinners, different in every 
way from restaurants and hotels. DiIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Making Ice Cream for Sunday Dinners 


N THE next letter a similar sort of thing is illustrated. This also 

shows how chance may play a part in establishing an industry: 

I was clerking Saturday while attending High School. One day two 
customers at my counter, while waiting for a parcel, fell to talking. One 
remarked that she would like to have a frozen dessert for the Sunday 
dinner, but her maid couldn’t make it, and the kind which she could buy 
she didn’t care about. 

Mother had planned to have ice cream for our Sunday dessert, and 
before I realized it I had offered to supply the desired dainty. 

When I reached home that evening Mother had the cream, eggs and 
milk all ready. I told her what I had done. She did not object, but we 
went without our dessert on Sunday. 

My young brother delivered the cream. Next day, when he called for. 
the bucket and mold, the customer was enthusiastic, and gave him a dol- 
lar for two quarts, and ordered more for the following Sunday. She also 
sent three other customers. 

We now freeze from fifty to sixty quarts of cream for Sunday, besides 
taking special orders for parties or other occasions. Our net profits 
average three-fifths of our income. NEw JERSEY. 


Ironing for a Washerwoman 


HIE next letter is from a woman who uses her one talent—for 

fine ironing—in a way in which few people would have thought 

of doing it. Probably she would not have thought of it had not 

circumstances and a chance conversation put the idea into her head. 

A woman living in a small house back of us made her living by washing 
and ironing. 

She was talking to me one day of her inability to turn out much work 
when she had to do so much ironing. An idea came to me, for ironing is 
one phase of housework that I especially like to do, and I do it well. 
I thought the matter over and went to the woman with my plan. 

I arranged with her to do all the ironing that she could not conveniently 
do. We turned out an excellent grade of work that always pleased our 
customers, and within two months we both had all the work that we could 
possibly handle. The woman found that she made more money than 
when she tried to iron. -And the ironing always paid me $3, and some- 
times as high as $6.50, a week. Meantime I did all my housework, and 
did not have to leave home except to return the clothes to the woman. 
She did all the dealing with the customer, such as setting the price for 
work, collecting and delivering. For ordinary plain work I received half. 
For any work that demanded extra time and care in the ironing I received 
more than half. The woman kept up her average by having time to do 
some washings that did not require ironing. We did much piece work, 
for which we received the same price that laundries charge. 

At the end of fourteen months I had made and had on deposit exactly 
$192.26. WEST VIRGINIA. 


Collecting Work for a Laundry 


ERE is a woman who turned three boys into an asset ina way 
which adds appreciably to her income and is good training 
for the boys themselves: 

Some time ago I went to a laundry, noted for the excellent work it 
sends out, and offered to take a territory around my own home, which is 
quite a distance from the laundry, and have my three boys, ranging from 
seven to twelve years of age, call for and deliver the laundry upon 
condition that I should receive twenty per cent. of each bill, plus fifty 
cents for each new customer secured. They accepted, as this saved hiring 
a boy to drive an extra wagon. 


On Tuesday morning, from seven until half-past eight, my 

boys now go about the neighborhood calling for the laundry, 

occasionally being called by new customers. They then bring it 

home, and at nine o’clock the laundry wagon comes and carries all 

bundles away to be washed. Saturday, at half-past eleven, the 

laundry wagon again appears and leaves all the laundered goods. 

The boys then deliver the goods and collect the bills. Ihave taken in, by 
this method, from five to ten dollars each week. ILLINOIS. 


Do Things That Others Find Irksome 


NE New York girl does the most ordinary things in an unusual 

way. She succeeds because she takes over the disagreeable 
tasks that most people shirk and are glad to be rid of. She had 
cards distributed among her acquaintances, which read: 


AT THE SIGN OF THE GOOD FAIRY 
1 DO YOUR DISAGREEABLE TASKS 
5 Thurber Road 
She does everything. She darns, mends, makes cakes and salads 
at short notice, finishes pieces of embroidery that her acquaint- 
ances have become tired of working on. She addresses envelopes for 
parties, wedding invitations, etc. 


Simple Tailor Work at Home 


WOMAN in the country or in a community where there are 
many men, if she can do plain sewing well, may be able to profit 
by the following suggestion: 


I have four little ones and cannot leave home to earn money, but as 
I live near a railroad I make quite a sum each year putting backs in vests 
for the railroad section men, and for some of the farmers whose wives have 
more to do than I have. I buy a four-yard or a five-yard length of good 
sateen, cut as many backs as possible out of it, allowing for good wide 
seams, and charge thirty-five cents apiece. I use the old back for a 
pattern and I always have satisfied customers. I also charge thirty-five 
cents for putting collars on overcoats. CANADA. 


Furnishing a Place for Young People to Meet 


HEN a woman lives c a farm many miles from a town or 

railway she has great difficulty in marketing anything that she 
can make. Here is a woman who turned this very handicap to her 
own advantage: 


We lived one hundred miles from a town or city and could get fruit, 
ice, etc., only once a week, on Friday, on the steamer. 

On Saturday I opened up my home for the young folk or any one who 
wished to come. The hours were from 6 P. M. until 11 P.M. We had 
games, music, etc., and I sold homemade candies, ice cream, fruits, cake, 
tea, lemonade, chocolate; candy at 25 cents a pound; ice cream, 10 cents; 
cake, 5 cents for two slices; drinks at 5 cents. 

In the month of June in four nights I took in $85. After my expenses 
were paid I had $30. I pay a woman who helps me $1 a day. I make the 
ice cream and everything myself and see that it is well served. Our ice 
costs 75 cents a week. Nova SCOTIA. 


Planning Gardens 


URING this season of the year a highly specialized talent may 
be worked with profit: 

From childhood I had loved and studied and worked with “ green things 
growing.” Careful selection of the flowers and shrubbery adapted to our 
climate; thoughtful planning for harmonious color schemes; effective 
arrangement of a succession of bloom; and the development of such rest- 
ful vistas as our space furnished—these activities had made the grounds 
about our modest home one of the show places of the town. 

Neighbors and friends came frequently for advice, so when the need for 
money became imperative I decided to commercialize my knowledge. 
For advice alone I charged a small sum, from twenty-five cents for 
planning a single bed to five dollars for planning the flowers and shrubbery 
for a town lot of average size. For double the amount I supervised the 
preparation of soil and planting. For four times as much I assumed the 
oversight of the place for the season. 

Of course I did none of the actual work. 

The response proved that a real need for such help existed. A happy 
outdoor summer came to an end with a well-filled pocketbook and a 
notebook full of engagements for the coming season. ILLINOIS. 


Substituting for Rural Carriers 


F A WOMAN lives in the country she can pick up a little extra 

money during the summer in a way that gives her a pleasant 
change without requiring outlay or special training. 

Last summer I earned $63 substituting on rural routes. My husband 
is a rural letter carrier and I am his substitute. So when he took his 
fifteen days’ vacation we just exchanged work, which was recreation for 
each of us. He did the housework and cared for the children while I 
served his route. 

Afterward I substituted for other carriers of our town. 

In all I made $63 in twenty-three or twenty-four days. 

A woman can keep in spending money easily this way, for each carrier 
is allowed two days off out of every month, outside of his vacation and 
cases of sickness. TEXAS. 


b 9, Ye it is your talent? What is your handicap? What in your 
circumstances limits your activity in one direction and gives 
you a peculiar opportunity in another? To see these things is to 
take the first step toward success. Courage, persistence and good 
work do the rest. 











Makes Old Porch 


Furniture New and 
Beautiful. 


ITH a brush 

and a can of 
JAP-A-LAC you 
can easily make 
your porch one of 
the most attractive 
parts of your home. 
Make your Porch 
Furniture, Settees, 
Swings, Flower 
Boxes, Hanging 
Baskets, etc., bright 
and new-looking. You 
will find JAP-A-LAC 
in Enamel Red, Enamel 
Green (Dark) and 
Apple Green Enamel 
particularly adapted to 
this purpose. A coat 
of JAP-A-LAC will 
also work wonders on 
your Garden Benches 
and Lawn Furniture. 


It Wears Like Iron. 


The Quality of JAP- 
A-LAC is what has 
made it famous, so be 


suretouse JAP-A-LAC. 


JAP-A-LAC comes 


in 21 colors and Nat- 
ural (Clear) besides the 
new JAP-A-LAC Floor 
and Porch Enamel in 
Light Drab, Dark 
Drab, ‘Tan and Terra 
Cotta. 


For sale in every city 
and town in the United 
States and Canada by 
Paint, Hardware, Drug 
and Department Stores. 


Let us send you our 
Free Booklet, ‘‘The 
Home Beautifier.’’ It 
gives you a great many 
useful hints on how to 
make your home beauti- 
ful at a trifling expense. 


The Glidden Varnish Co. 


Factories: Cleveland, Ohio—Toronto, Canada. 
Branches: New York — Chicago — London. 
Makers of Glidden’s Green Label Var- 
nishes, White Enamels, Endurance 
(Mission) Wood Stains, Waterproof 
Flat Wall Finishesand Cement Coatings. 
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Dai ty hidden Sla vors 





HE dainty flavors of the food itself 
predominate, because Crisco does 
not possess the strong, greasy taste 
of lard. Hidden flavors come forth, dainty 
shadings of taste that you had no ies were 





there. 


Croquettes, like all foods fried in Crisco, 
have their own zvwe flavor. 


taste is absent. 


Crisco can be heated to a much higher 
temperature than lard without burning. 
Foods fried in Crisco are light and dry 
inside, and crisp and tasty outside. 
tense heat almost instantly forms the crust; 


then the inside bakes instead of soaks. 


RISCO 


for Frying -For Shorteni 
Zor Cake Making. 


You can fry onions, then fish, 
then strain and make a cake of 
the same Crisco. 


Crisco cakes have butter rich- 
ness without butter expense. 
Add salt to Crisco when using 
in place of butter. 


Crisco bread and cake keep 
fresh, moist and sweet longer. 


Crisco is cheaper than pail 
lard and costs one-half to one- 
third as much as butter. 


For Frying 





For Shortening 


Crisco does not smoke at fry- 
ing temperature; your parlor 
does not know what happens 
in your kitchen. 


Needs no refrigerator. Stays 
fresh and pure in ordinary room 
temperature. 


Crisco is the richest fat that 
digests readily and perfectly. 


Crisco is sold at met weight, 
in three sizes, and under the 


Pure Food Laws. 








That “‘lardy”’ 


This in- 


For Cake Making 





brought out hy Crisco Frying 


Crisco digests with ease. It is a food fat. 
The “Crisco Process” has made this possible. 
It delivers the cream; that is, the richest, most 
digestible solids from vegetable food oils. 
Think of the cream from milk or the sugar from 
cane or beets. ‘Then think of the Crisco cream 
from vegetable oils. Only the “Crisco Process” 
can deliver Crisco, the new cooking fat. 


Have your grocer send you Crisco today. 
Try it first for frying, then for shortening 
and cake making. 


Send for this Free Crisco Cook Book 


Gives 100 Tested Crisco Recipes. It will help you 
obtain better results with Crisco. It is free. Address 
Dept. D, The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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HERE is a general opinion that 

a woman will remain beautiful as 

long as she is young. The ex- 
pression “old and ugly” is one of the 
very hard sayings which belong to the 
sinful state of man, when by merely 
adopting a different state of mind he 
might see only the good and beautiful. 
We see beauty in sin only because of 
our Own perverted ideas. 

That the poison of this perversion has sickened the very soul of 
human life today no thinking person can doubt; and the girls of this 
day are the victims of a strange departure from stanch old ideals of 
womanhood, which, it must be admitted, pretty girls were always 
fooling with a little, depending on the large majority of plain and 
proper females to wield the balance of power. 


UST Now it Seems to Me That All Too Many have decided to 
follow the lead of the giddy ones, and that there are few left at 

home to disapprove. Much of this comes from the popular art of 
manufactured beauty. Forty years ago the pretty girl was a genuine 
article. We had never heard of bleached hair. Face powder was 
but a vague accessory of Satan; if we used it at all it was in secret; 
and it must also be stated that the styles were so ugly for about 
twenty years, say from the early seventies to the nineties, that a 
girl or a woman must have been beautiful indeed to stand the test 
of basques, bangs and bustles. 

We were dependent upon natural qualifications when we entered 
a “‘congress of beauty” in my girlhood. Complexions were natural, 
hair-dressers unknown in all but the largest cities, low necks were 
utterly tabooed, and if we did indulge in elbow sleeves on very hot 
days it was a great concession to custom, and the fall of lace hung 
down very far toward the wrists even then. Once in a while some 
young lady from a city would open the eyes of the community by 
appearing at a ball “low necked and short sleeved,” but it always 
ruined the ball, since all were so scandalized that they couldn’t think 
of anything to say. 

I was one of a family of pretty girls, and I can feelingly testify to 
the great handicap of beauty in woman from the standpoint of out- 
ward appearance. I had a hard row to hoe with the other girls and 
women, for it is a gloomy fact that many women, both young and 
old, are jealous of a pretty girl. 

There are many seeming injustices in life, but to me none seems 
on first sight greater than the creation of a real homely girl. And 
yet I see more ordinary, even homely, women well situated in life 
than pretty ones. It seems as if beauty sort of goes with misfor- 
tune—and alas it is too true that beauty isa snare. It is a pity that 
the woman with beautiful features and form, eyes and hair, cannot 
be taught in earliest youth how great a power for good rests within 
the beautiful human form illuminated by the divine mind. 

The most beautiful women I have ever known were good, and my 
life is much the richer for having known them. They were not spoiled 
by being beautiful. 


S AGIRLI Was Not Vain of My Beauty. Of course some, per- 
haps many, will not believe this. There are many who can 
remember and who may be ready to swear that I was crazy about 
myself. But the fact is that the only thing I was crazy about was 
having a good time. I just wanted to be happy, and at that time it 
seemed such a little thing to ask of life. Children are very naive in 
their requests of life. I wanted to be good, and all I asked was just 
to have fun! Of course if any man or boy I knew took a notion to 


tell me I was as pretty as a speckled pup, or as lovely as a divine’ 


goddess, it all went with the day’s work—and meant exactly the same 
thing. But the thing which made me enjoy hearing it was not vanity. 
If trying to make the most of your looks is vanity, then there are 
a lot of dreadfully vain women in the world. I never at any time in 
my life took the least trouble about my looks. I always feel awfully 
sorry for the women in the dressing-room at a reception or a ball, 
when I see them changing stockings and shoes and laboriously pull- 
ing on gloves that are too little for them. I like proprieties of a sort 
better than beauty. If you must walk toa party it certainly seems 
a joke to me to carry your dancing shoes. Perhaps if I hada carriage 
or an automobile to take me to the door I should don dainty hose 
and slippers, though I doubt it. They would not add enough to 
my pleasure to pay for the pains of wearing them. I often 
wonder how much better the women imagine they look when 
standing or dancing agonizingly, in tight, high-heeled slippers? 
Foot vanity is certainly rampant today, and one often sees a 
woman, whom Life has endeavored to beat some sense into, 
sticking out a pudgy foot for her own and possibly somebody’s 
else admiration. I always ran frankly and happily ona pair of 
fair-sized feet incased in shoes big enough for comfort. 


NE of the Most “Sinful” Escapades of my childhood that 

I remember was not over tight shoes but over a corset. I 
was in charge of my two maiden aunts visiting in Old Virginia, 
and I had as yet never worn stays. Can any of you 
girls remember how you felt when you were fourteen 
and your dresses were short, disclosing “‘ calves” that 
were, to put it mildly, ‘“‘plump” at least, and when 
you insisted on bulging out in likely as well as in 
unlikely places? I went with my aunts to spend 
the day at a house where there were four young 
men. The men of Old Virginia had a way of fairly 
throwing themselves at the feet of little girls. I 
really can’t say I think it was right. But anyway 
these four young fellows were ready to pet and flatter 
the senses out of me, and in spite of their old-maid 
ideas my aunts wished me to show off. They wanted 
me to play and sing for the young men, and I re- 
fused to budge from my chair, because I’d chosen a 
very low one that allowed me to tie my poor legs in 
a bowknot and pull my short skirt down to hide my 
stockings. Besides my frock had a belt to it and I 
knew that if I sat on that piano stool I should fairly 
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meet over that belt. I was terribly 
scolded for being stubborn and mak- 
ing a bad appearance; and so when 
we got back in the afternoon to Uncle 
Pilson’s, where we were staying, I ran 
away over to “Blackwood Home”’ to 
tell my troubles to Cousin Jerusha and 
Cousin Peggy, who were not old maids. 
Cousin Peggy sent to town the next 
day and got mea corset—and I know 
there is a huge star in her crown this minute for that if for nothing 
else, though she earned a lot of stars while she was here. But I 
contend that this was not vanity. In fact I am sure of it. 

But I did have a time of it with the other women on account of 
being a pretty girl, and when they could not accuse me of primping 
they accused me of slovenliness, actually going so far once upon a 
time as to tell my beau, after we came home from the horseback 
ride, that I had not washed my face that morning. I never could 
quite remember whether this was true or not. We ran off to take 
that horseback ride and it was not very much after three in the 
morning when we started. I had to scoot through a little back hall 
and down the boys’ stairway to get out without waking Uncle Tate, 
and I really may have forgotten my ablutions—but we galloped 
bravely straight into the mists of the mountain, and my hair was 
dripping and the sweet wind fanned it dry as we tore home again 
before the household rose at five. I was a natural little wildwood 
creature, like a partridge or a squirrel or any other young creature 
so intensely alive—the sweet airs of the morning have a cleansing 
property for all such. 











I WAS So Native to My Element that the laws of hygiene scarcely 
applied to me. I was gloriously independent of soap—miracu- 
lously happier than the other girls with their “‘crimped”’ hair, scent 
bottles and ‘‘starch bags”—for this was all the powder they had, a 
little “starch bag” with which they dabbed their faces, making them 
look like they had ‘‘stood on their heads in the flour barrel.” 

I never perspired; I did not tan nor freckle. I was so full of life 
and so heartily well that I believe I gave off a sort of quivering 
iridescence that “charmed” certain beholders. I do not expect the 
reader to understand this. I don’t understand it myself—but several 
times I have seen strange manifestations of quivering vibrations 
rendering the human face and form transparent to the gaze, and 
edged at every outline with the colors of the prism. This is doubt- 
less in the eye of the beholder, but there is something, too, in the 
object, or else we would oftener see people and things in this prismatic 
and quivering light—this strange halo that surrounds the pretty girl. 

I remember one time that I stopped a buggy, in which I was riding 
through the woods, to get out and pick up what I thought was a 
brilliant silk handkerchief or scarf that I saw lying beside a black- 
berry bush. I found that it was a covey of baby quails huddling in 
the grass. Somebody explained to me that these brilliant hues that 
swam around the covey of quails like the colors on a spinning top 
were fear vibrations. I do not know, but I believe there is a sixteen- 
year-old halo that a girl’s face wears which must belong to the astral 
life—her angel prototype, maybe, trying to stand between her and 
an unkind world; for that Life is especially unkind to the pretty 
woman no one need deny. Of course there will be the multitude to 
declare that it is her own fault, and that she would stand as good a 
chance as anybody if she did not allow her beauty to make a fool of 
her. But this is a mistake. Shakespeare with all his great truths 
crowned them all when he exclaimed: “Frailty, thy name is woman!”’ 
If he had just gone a little farther and declared, “ Frailty, thy name 
is man!”’ he would have had the whole truth. 

I hope nobody will read this and then remark that I said I was 
once upon a time a tearing beauty. I only remark that I was a 
pretty girl left in infancy without the protection of a father or a 
brother, and I know what that means. Andif any of you think there 
is anything funny about it, believe me the truth is quite otherwise. 

I believe, however, that the time is coming, and it is not so far off, 
when women will be courted for other possessions than beauty: for 
their mental qualities. And it will bea great change and will have 
a decided effect upon “‘beauty.” What effect, you ask? It has 
so long been woman’s chief business to retain what is called her 
charm for man, and she has resorted to such base means to do 
so, that in her new position before the world I believe she will 
scorn to employ the artificial, the immodest and the loud. 


OULD This World of Ours Drop All False Beliefs and 

take up the only true idea, which is simply the practice of 
good (God), all people would become more beautiful, with a 
beauty thatage cannot destroy. Faceswould reflect the spiritual 
idea of perfection. Our pagan ideal of beauty would be lost. 
All that we would seek in the faces of our fellow-mortals would 
be the kinship of the Divine. Then we would revise the saying, 
“One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin.” What 
quickly makes the whole world kin is the fleeting glance of 
divinity which now wesee as througha glass darkly, but which, 
as we ignore sinand persuade others to ignore it, we 
shall perceive face to face. ._When we learn that the 
young heart, the tranquil face, free from lines of 
worry and envy and hatred, and proudly, gloriously 
raised above thoughtsof sin, are things we may carry 
with us even till we change in the twinkling of an 
eye from this life to a fuller existence, we shall know 
better than to use the phrase “old and ugly.” We 
shall curb the insolence of youth in the understand- 
ing that Eternity is neither young nor old, and that 
Beauty is the divine spirit which calls us to claim 
our own supernal right to salute the Universe thus: 
I am the Spirit of the Morning Seas; 
I am the awakening and the glad surprise; 


I tint the skies and fill. the world with laughter and 
with light! 
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Never has to be Oiled 
Always Ready 


The B-B Dustless Mop 
is an absolutely dry mop— 
you do not have to put any- 
thing on it. It gets all the 
dust—cleans and polishes in 
a wonderful manner and 
cannot smear or stain. The 
finest draperies, tapestry hang- 
ings, delicate rugs and wall 
paper can be cleaned with a 
B-B Dustless Mop quickly 
and easily without fear of 
injury. As a floor cleaner 
and polisher the B-B Dustless 
Mop is especially efficient. 
The chemically treated yarn 
cleans hardwood floors per- 
fectly— whether waxed or 
varnished — removes every 
speck of dust—and leaves a 
fine polish. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
It’s black, with here and there a yellow thread 


Dustless Mop 
Price $1.25 


It holds the dust until released by 
washing with warm water and soap— 
no amount of shaking can liberate it. 
The B-B Dustless Mop is not an oil 
mop—the yarn is ‘‘dry-treated’’ at 
the factory and its dust-absorbing 
properties last as long as the yarn 
itself. A new filler is easily in- 
serted—the rubber-tipped holder and 
handle are good for a lifetime of serv- 
ice. Largest mop on the market. 
Polished 4-foot handle. 


All B-B Dustless Specialties — dust 
cloths, bric-a-brac dusters, utility brushes, 
broom covers— possess this same won- 
derful dust-holding property —all make 
housework clean, easy, sanitary. 

You can buy the B-B Dustless Mop 
from most Hardware, Dry Goods and 
Grocery Stores. It costs $1.25. Separate 
fillers, 75c. 

All black mops are not B-B Mops. The 
genuine B-B Dustless Mop has here and 
there a yellowthread. Avoid substitutes. 


If your dealer does not carry B-B Dustless 
Specialties send us his name and we will 
send you, charges prepaid, to your door, all 
of the following B-B Dustless Specialties: 
B-B Dustless Mop, $1.25; B-B Dustless 
Utility Brush, 50c; B-B Dustless Dust 
Cloth, 25c. Use them 10 days. If you 
like them, send us $2, otherwise return 
them without paying a cent. Ordertoday. 


Milton Chemical Company 
161 Binney Street 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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How You Can Raise Chickens 


in Small Quarters 
By Sarah T. Lyon 





These Houses, So Well Adapted to Their Purpose, Come Knocked Down and Painted 


Y OBJECT in raising chickens was to 

furnish strictly fresh eggs for cakes, pud- 
dings and general table use. For weeks before 
we moved to the suburbs my husband and I 
had all our plans well formulated for a modest 
little chicken ranch of about one hundred birds, 
but when we settled. in our new home all of 
these plans were dashed to the ground, tem- 
porarily at least, when we found that the 
neighbors would not tolerate chickens running 
at large. 

As I thought the matter over I concluded 
that if we should keep our birds in confinement 
there would be no trouble, but how to keep the 
birds healthy and happy in confinement was 
a problem. Finally we determined to apply 
intensive measures, as in farming, believing 
that if the birds could receive the same things 
they would get on forage and could have the 
same exercise the results would be certain. 

I settled upon the single-comb white Leg- 
horns as the fowls to be kept, as hens of this 
breed are the ac- 
knowledged leaders 


Around the outside of the brooder was a 
wired yard, inclosed overhead, so that they 
could not run at large; and only on rare occa- 
sions, when they were about ready to go to 
bed, was the inclosure removed, just to give 
them a taste of what freedom really meant. 


HEN eight weeks old the cockerels were 
taken out and sold for broilers, and by 
October first the first pullet laid an egg, and 
the red combs of the others, coupled with their 
merry cackle, betokened a good supply of early 
layers. By November first practically all of the 
twenty pullets were laying. From November 
tenth on I averaged slightly more than fifty per 
cent. egg yield, and this continued right up to 
the first of the following November, when the 
yearling hens were sold at fancy prices to make 
room for the new pullets. 
Now that my pullets were beginning to lay 
I made plans to furnish them a laying-house 
with a yard, purchased from the manufacturer 
already painted and 
glazed. It was 








in egg production, 
and eggs were what 
I was after; the re- 
sults amply justified 
the choice. 


S I WAS deter- 
mined to be up- 
to-date I bought an 
incubator, and, pur- 
chasing some thor- 
oughbred eggs from 
a reliable breeder, 
with fear and trem- 
bling I placed them 
in the blessed ma- 
chine. I recall how 
again and again I 
crept from my bed to 
see that the lamp 
and thermostat were 
working properly, 
and how great was 
my joy to find there was not the slightest vari- 
ation from the 103 degrees at which the ther- 
mostat had been set. 

By the eighteenth day the little chicks in the 
eggs began to peep, and my household duties 
were sadly neglected for the two days follow- 
ing. By the night of the twenty-first day the 
hatch was over. 

Of the one hundred eggs placed in the incu- 
bator seventy-eight proved to be fertile, and of 
that number sixty produced chicks, which were 
allowed to remain in the machine for a couple 
of days until they were thoroughly dried. No 
feed was given them during this time—nor is 
it necessary, as the chick absorbs from the yolk 
of the egg enough nourishment for at least 
two days—and they were all the healthier and 
happier for their enforced fast. 

By this time I had the outdoor brooder run- 
ning, with the temperature under the hover 
registering ninety-five degrees; so, carefully 
covering my little pets with a blanket, I took 
them out and placed them with their foster 
mother—and a good mother she proved to be. 


“THE floor of the brooder was bedded down 

with three inches of shredded alfalfa clover, 
which afforded a comfortable bed for the chicks 
and also provided them with nutritious green 
food. A commercial chicken feed was fed from 
the beginning, and water, charcoal and beef 
scrap were kept constantly before them. In 
six weeks the lamp in the brooder was extin- 
guished and the hover removed, as the nights 
were quite warm. On rainy days the little 
things were kept inside the brooder, but asit had 
a combination front of half glass and half wire 
screen there were light and heat in abundance. 





The Feed Trough in Front is Convenient 


shipped knocked 
down, and required 
about two hours to 
put together. It was 
not necessary to en- 
ter the hen house to 
do any of the work, 
as the eggs were 
gathered from the 
back through a little 
door, the water was 
given through a door 
placed a little lower 
down, and the house 
was cleaned through 
a door in the side. 
feed trough at- 
tached to the front 
of the run made it 
the ideal house, all 
things considered, 
for keeping chickens 
in confinement; and 
the house was shifted every few days to give the 
birds a fresh patch of grass on which to feed. 
During the winter I fed the fowls sprouted 
oats, richin protein. These were nothing more 
than good oats soaked overnight in warm 
water, spread out to a thickness of an inch in 
boxes and allowed to grow for six or seven days. 
The fowls enjoyed this green food, and it, with 
the scratch feed that was before them prac- 
tically all the time, supplemented with beef 
scrap, grit, water and ground oyster shells, 
constituted their diet. 


TOW how did it pay? From October first 
to the following October first I gathered, all 
told, from the twenty pullets 3642 eggs, which 
at three cents apiece netted me, after all feed 
bills had been paid, just $79.46 for the eleven 
months during which the pullets had laid. The 
sale of the cockerels paid for the keep of the 
pullets up to the time they began to lay, and 
the feed bill was no doubt so small because 
scraps from the table were given to them every 
day, in winter even the potato peelings being 
boiled for them. All of this was accomplished 
by means of the intensive measures outlined 
above, and giving the pullets only an occasional 
run just about twilight. 

My experiment proved, to me at least, that 
many who give up the idea of keeping chickens 
simply because they have no possibility of let- 
ting them run at large should not be discour- 
aged, as my plans show that in confinement 
the fowls can be made to pay. What I accom- 
plished with but twenty fowls any other woman 
can do with the same number—or with even 
ten times as many, adapting her methods, of 
course, to the increased numbers. 





Occasionally at Sundown the Chickens Were Given a Taste of Freedom 
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satisfaction! 
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There’s an all the year 
around satisfaction in hav- 


heating. The 


‘ing a home fitted with ideal 


sudden cool, 


raw or damp nights of late 
Spring or even of mid-Sum- 
mer are tamed and made 
“comfy” ina moment. You 
slip back a small catch on 
the IDEAL Boiler which 
dumps the grate of old ashes, 
then throw in a little kin- 
dling and in a few minutes 
the genial warmth is being 
evenly radiated all over the 
house. Instantly ready any 


time ! 


AMERICAN 


RADIATORS 


[DEAL 


BOILERS 


No matter how sudden, slight or 
intense the change in the weather, 
these wonderful outfits with their 
heat-controlling devices instantly 
adjust themselves to it, like an 


automatic servant. 


When you 


“tumble out o’ bed” your feet 
strike a warm floor and you make 
your toilet, don your clothes and 
breakfast in warm rooms, start- 
ing the day master of your home 
equipment, not its slave! 

From IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators you get clean, healthful heat— 
no scorched air—no ash or coal-dust, 
coal-gases or soot, which come from 
old-fashioned heating. This means im- 
mense saving in household cleaning 
and care-taking, as well as giving far 
longer life to home furnishings and 


decorations. These 


outfits are made 


in sizes to fit 3-room cottages to 90- 


room buildings. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
will last as long as the house stands—no repair 





A No. 1-19-S IDEAL 
Boiler and 184 sq. ft. of 
38-in. AMERICAN Rad- 
iators, costing the owner 

130, were used to heat 
this cottage. At this price 
the goods can be bought 
of any reputable, compe- 
tent Fitter. This did not 
include cost of labor, pipe, 
valves, freight, etc., which 
are extra and vary ac- 
cording to climatic and 
other conditions. 


bills. Buildings thus 
outfitted bring 10 to 
15 per cent higher 
rental; oryouget your 
“full money back ” if 
you sell. If weary 
and discouraged with 
the everlasting 
blacking, repairing, 
fire-coaxing, poking, 
scuttle-heaving, etc., 
of old-time heating 
devices, tell us of your 
complaint; or let us 
send (free) valuable 
book “Ideal Heat- 
ing”—no trouble to 
us,— no obligation on 
you. Prices are now 
most attractive and 
at this season you get 
the services of the 
most skilled Fitters! 
Write today. 


Write also for ARCO WAND 
Vacuum Cleaner catalog. 
Machine is cellar-set, connected 


by iron suction pipe to rooms 


above. 


It is the first genuinely 


practical machine and will last 


as long as the building. 








AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 





Showrooms in all large cities 


Write Department 25 


CHICAGO 
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The best-liked Soup ever made— 


Liked best by the 
most people and the 
most-particular people. 
The most tempting 
and wholesome of 
soups; the most useful. 
Do you get the full 
benefit of 


Camblilla. 


SouP 


You know how good 
it is when prepared 
simply with hot water, 
but prepared with milk 
or cream it is even 
more delicious. Youcan 
serve it in various at- 
tractive ways as a soup- 
course; and combined 
with many other simple 
dishes it makes them 
doubly appetizing. 

Why not write today for 
our little free booklet which 
describes some of these 
‘inviting combinations? 
Enjoy the full variety of 


satisfaction found in this 
perfect soup. 


21 kinds—10c a can 


Asparagus Mock Turtle 
Beef Mulligatawny 
Bouillon Mutton Broth 
Celery Ox Tail 
Chicken Pea 
Chicken-Gumbo Pepper Pot 
(Okra) Printanier 
Clam Bouillon Tomato 
Clam Chowder Tomato-Okra 
Consommé Vegetable 
Julienne Vermicelli-Tomato 


Look for the red-and-white label 


S 


“*I cannot stand on etiquette 
With Campbell’s Soup so rare. 
And so, im haste to get a taste, 
I’m standing on the chair.” 
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HE fruit-strainer and jelly- 
bag shown above does away 
with burned and stained hands 
when making jellies and pre- 
serves. It produces more juice 
oe 5S gatas the pulp with 
the hands. . 
A practical jar sealer and , Cheny-Stoning 
opener has a holder through That Works Well 
which, at one end, is run 
a piece of flexible-leather 
strap. Thiscan bedrawn 
tight so as to fit closely 
to a jar of any size. The 
strap cannot slip, and 
the jar can be easily 
sealed or opened. At the 
opposite end is a can- 
opener, with a new device 
for clutching and cutting 
cans with little effort. 
At the top of the page 
is shown a simple cherry- 
stoner. It does not crush 
the cherry nor cause loss 
of juice. The knife drives 
the stone into one dish 
and the cherry into 
another. It will stone 
canned cherries also. 
Withthesecondcherry- 
stoner shown (in the 
lower left-hand corner) 
the fruit is stoned by the 


pressure of two steel fin- Canning by Steam is the Best Way 


gers worked by a handle. 


To Make Canning Easier 


By Marion Harris Neil 


To Handle 
Hot Jars 
Safely 


A Device for 








is of one piece of metal with seamless 
round corners. The tube through 
which the water is replenished is fitted 
with a whistle to warn the user when 
a new supply is required. 

The first fruit-press shown can be 
attached to a table, shelf or other con- 
venient place by means of clamps, 
permitting the free use of both hands 


for operating. Inside the 
cylinder fits a round, bot- 
tomless colander, closely 
perforated, into which fits 
a flat disk plunger which 
curves upward slightly in 
the center. Across the top 
is a casting which holds 
a hand wheel operated by 
a lever. The prepared 
fruit is placed in a bag, 
the bag is put inside the 
perforated cylinder, and 
the plunger is fastened by 
a cross piece which is held 
by two pins. A turn of 
the lever pushes the 
plunger upon the fruit and 
extracts the juice, which 
runs out through a spout 
into a basin. The press 
will not rust. 


HE second fruit-press 
shown may be used 
for washing and pressing 
fruits and vegetables, 


The cherries are fed automatically two at a when preparing them for the table or for pre- 
time as long as the hopper is kept filled, and serves. It is especially nice for mashing pota- 


the operation separates the fruit andthe stone toes, turnips, etc. 


into different receptacles. 


It consists of a frame, a 
handle with roller attachment, and two sieves. 


The fine and coarse sieves are semicircular and 

A SIMPLE fruit-jar lifter, shown at thetop merely rest, one at atime, in the frame. The 
of the page, is for the safe handling of hot parts are easily cleaned and can be dupli- 
jars. It is made of heavy wireand fits any jar. cated. The press may be used for sifting flour, 


The wires are twisted so 
as to form a rod leading 





from the handle to an 
open wire, adjustable 
ring at the end. When 
using athumb and finger 
are inserted in the scis- 
sors handle and the ring 
is closed about the hot 
jar, which can then be 
lifted without burning 
the fingers. 

A strainer-holder con- 
sists of a six-inch ring for 
holding the straining- 
bag, mounted upon a 
jointedrod sixteen inches 
high. The straining-bag 
is made of unbleached 
cloth and may easily be 
removed from the ring 
for cleaning. By using 
this utensil jellies, 
crushed fruits and many 
other things may be 











strained without atten- 
tion, as there is no need 
to stand and hold the 
strainer above the basin. The device can be 
taken apart and packed in a small space. 





A Fruit-Press That is Easily Operated 


pulverizing sugar, mak- 
ing breadcrumbs or 
straining soups. 

An apple parer, corer 
and slicer pares, cores 
and slices the fruit, and 
then, pushing off the 
apple, is ready to repeat 
the operation. It can be 
used to pare without cor- 
ing and slicing. 

In the lower right- 
hand corner is shown a 
canning apparatus de- 
signed for preserving 
fruits and vegetables, 
but which may also be 
used for cooking or for 
sterilizing. It consists 
of a base which holds 
the water and on which 
are the cylinders for the 
jars, one for each jar. 
These fasten down over 
the disks so that the 
cooking is done by 
steam, thereby preserv- 
ing color and flavor. 


Canning is a great improvement over the 
old-fashioned way_of preserving fruits pound 


: for pound, and if canned properly fruits will 
OR cooking food or for canning fruits, retain their fresh and natural flavor. It is 
pickles and vegetables a steam cookeris a also more economical. 


labor-saving invention. The steam cooks the 


The labor of cooking fruits and vegetables 


fruits and vegetables in the glass jars orcans. for preservation may be greatly lightened and 


It is square, with compartments formed by much time saved by using modern appliances 


removable shelves, and the body of the cooker suchas those shown on this page. 








An Automatic Cherry-Stoner 








A Canning Apparatus for Fruits and Vegetables 













































The Easy 
Breakfast 


becomes a mighty good 
one when. it includes 


Post 
Toasties 


and Cream 


This ready-to-eat food, 
(direct from the package) 
provides, without a mo- 
ment’s work or worry, a 
nourishing dish of sweet, 
toasted bits of Indian 
Corn. 


Food experts of Na- 
tional renown vouch for its 
purity; and the food itself 
proves its palatability. 


Toasties come in tightly 
sealed packages which 
keep them fresh and crisp. 


Sold by grocers every- 
where. 


Ask for 


Post 
Toasties 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S.A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 























Hold it to the light 
and see its clear purity 











Smell sweet fresh 


violets — 


—then smell this soap 


ith a fragrance so like ‘ 
the violet, you want it the moment you smell it 


Get Jergens Violet Glycerine Soap from your dealer today and smell it. 
why everyone is insisting upon getting this particular soap. 
Upon the violet, Nature has lavished the sweetest, most appealing of per- 


fumes. Yet, hitherto no one has ever been able to get this identical 
odor in a soap. 


Know 


leaves; its instant lather, soft, fine and plentiful even in the hardest 
water; then there is the glycerine in it, which is good for the skin. 


Write today for sample cake 


We are now prepared to send samples anywhere in the United States. 


Scarcely more than a year ago we announced that we had succeeded 
in capturing it, in catching the true violet perfume, the characteristic 





fresh, wild fragrance that makes this flower so universally loved. 
Immediately letters poured in, requesting samples, asking where it 
could be bought, ordering it by the box. Everywhere the demand 
has been instantaneous. 


Everyone finds this soap a most inexpensive and effective means to 
increase the pleasure of shampoo or bath. It imparts to the entire 
body an exquisitely fresh fragrance, diffusing from the hair and the 
hands a wonderfully persistent perfume, contributing its own sweetness 
to your toilet. 


There are many other reasons why you will like Jergens Violet 
= . } ite : 5 . 
Glycerine—its pure, deep translucent green, the color of fresh violet 


Dealers everywhere now have this soap, so that your own dealer can 
supply you when you have used this trial size cake. Fill out the 
coupon below and send it to us witha 2c stamp and receive your 
cake by return mail. Smell it, hold it to the light. The moment 
you do, you will want to use it. Address ‘The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Dept. 201, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


In Canada 7%e Jergens preparations are now manufactured also 

in Canada and are on sale by all Canadian dealers. 
Get Jergens Violet Glycerine Soap from your dealer, or if you wish to 
take advantage of our sample offer, send a 2c stamp to The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Ltd., Dept. 124-B, Perth, Ontario. 














Jergens 


VIOLET | 
Glycerine Soap ) 


For sale by dealers throughout United States and Canada. 
Be sure you see the name Jergens. 














The 
Andrew 
Jergens Co. 
Dept. 201 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Enclosed is a 2 cent 
stamp for which kindly send 
sample cake of Jergens Violet 
Glycerine Soap. 


Name 


Street 








City 
State wii 
MAIL THIS TODAY 





-10c a cake. Three cakes for a quarter. Buy it by the box. 


‘S52 
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The OCedar Polish Way 


Wet a Piece of Cloth— 


in water—cheese cloth is the best. 


or until it is just slightly 
more than damp. 


Pour on O-Cedar Polish 


until the cloth contains as much 
polish as it does water. 


Go Over the Surface 
to be cleaned. Varnish absorbs 
O-Cedar but not water—the friction 

removes the dirt and dust —and the 
: surface is cleaned. 


Hi 


€ od 


Polish with a Dry Cloth 
Slight rubbing will quickly produce 
the desired lustre and finish. 


fs 


The Beauty of the Grain 
is brought out— seeming blemishes 
\ disappear and the article looks 


\ like new. 


iy 
‘ 


A Hard, Dry Lustre 
not gummy or sticky. A cambric 
handkerchief would not be soiled if 


placed on any article polished the /| 
, O-Cedar Polish Way. y 


Be sure 
you always get 


OCR fT ww dar 
[Mari roa | 25c to $2.50 Sizes 
bsete a | At all Dealers, Everywhere. 
200s. Forniture, ¢ 
tutwat twas te. § 51 Channell Chemical Co. 
3 : es! 1415 Carroll Ave. 
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Some Home-Made Pleasures 
for the Children 


Veranda Playroom 
By Kate Hudson 


USTas every dog has 

its day so every sub- 
urban veranda should 
have at least five suc- 
cessive months of un- 
interrupted activity as 
library, recreation cen- 
ter and general living- 
room, with one ample 
corner set aside as a 
playroom for the small 
girls and boys of the 
family. To do this 
without intruding upon the privacy of the 
miniature household, and without unduly ob- 
truding the doll housekeeping upon the general 
public, the following scheme —in successful 
operation in one three-small-girl-blessed home 
I know of—is cordially recommended: 








if AVE your carpenter make a strong, double 
folding screen—seven feet high by six feet 
wide for each half is a good size—of which one 
leaf should be provided with a practical door 
swinging on hinges, 
supplied with 
knocker, knob and 
bell; the other leaf 
should have in it a 
window without any 
glass, but which 
boasts of scrim cur- 
tains and an easily 
manipulated shade. 
Along the outer 
edge of each screen 
half should be two 
stout screw hooks 
which, when the 
screen is set in place, must fit into correspond- 
ing screw eyes run into the house wall or the 
veranda railing. By means of these the screen 
is kept firmly upright so as safely to withstand 
the many ingoings and outgoings through that 
delightful door, to say nothing of animated 
window gazing and much strenuous bell pulling. 


V ITHIN this particular playroom that I 

visit the dolls’ furniture, the dolls and the 
little doll mothers find comfortable accommo- 
dation; any amount of passing in and out of 
the screen cottage is permitted, but the toys— 
always excepting the dolls and their go-carts 
whentakenabroad— 
must remain inside; 





Exterior View of Veranda Playroom 


Interior View of Veranda Playroom 


just behind the seat, 
and this served as a shelf 
on which were carried 
sweaters and luncheon. 
To suggest the idea of 
a rider astride his horse 
we fastened a harness 
bit, with reins attached, 
to the front of the 
frame, and, giving our 
boy astick fora whip, off 
we went to the woods, 
regardless of paths. 
By the next year our 
little girl wished to join 
our outings. In half 
an hour we fastened an outrigger in front of 
the wheelbarrow for her. She sat on a piece of 
canvas stretched loosely between two side pieces. 


OR our next cart we bought two second- 

hand, rubber-tired buggy wheels, with the 
axletree (shortened to two feet between the 
hubs),and two large, strong baskets. We made 
two light shafts with a crossbar in front, then 
bolted the baskets fore and aft the axletree and 
between the shafts. We soon had an easy- 
running basket cart 
which held securely 
two or three children 
and their necessary 
baggage. 

Later, aspiring to 
cover more ground, 
we wanted to use our 
bicycles. To carry 
three children on two 
bicycles was the prob- 
lem. This we solved 
by a seat over the rear 
wheel of one bicycle, 
andby trailing behind 
the other bicycle an extra wheel which supported 
two seats. The fastening of the trailer to the seat 
post was the difficulty here. The point of attach- 
ment to the bicycle frame had to be arranged 
with a joint which would allow the trailing wheel 
to rise and fall freely when going over obstacles, 
and to turn sideways when navigating a crooked 
course, but to resist any tendency to tip. As 
a safeguard for the youngest rider we sur- 
rounded his seat with a barrel hoop. 


Y THE next summer, on our trips to the 
beach, our fourth baby was not content to 

be left at home, so we set towork to make a trail- 
ing “‘jolly boat”’ for 
three. The frame of 





alsothelittle girlsare 
under bonds to keep 
their corner always 
in perfect apple-pie 
order, in case, for 
some reason or 
other, the screen 
should have to come 
down. When not in 
use the screen is 
always folded flat 
and stored in the 
back hall or closet. 





Wheels of Childhood 
By Anna A. Shurtleff 


S. WE wished to take our boy across the 
meadows and through the woods where 

no paths existed we made a light wheelbarrow 
cart which went down steps, across ditches 
and even over low stone walls. For easy push- 
ing on rough ground a wheel of large diameter 
is the first essential. Having an old rubber- 
tired, two-foot wheel we used that as a 
starting-point. A quadrant of the wheel we 
incased with wood. 
Then we built a 


A Trailing “Jolly Boat” 


the boat was made 
by bending four 
strips of 74-by-114- 
inch spruce as if for 
a flat-bottomed 
Eskimo canoe. 
These strips were 
held rigid by hori- 
zontal and vertical 
wooden crossbars 
and reénforced 
against cross strain 
by a few taut wires, 
the whole construc- 
tion rather resembling that of the body of an 
aéroplane. The top edge of the cockpit was 
framed by strips of bent oak, and the floor was of 
stout canvas laced tightly to the sides. The 
entire boat was covered with khaki, and, with- 
out the wheels, weighed only about fifteen 
pounds. A piece of sheet aluminum capping 
the bow and stern gave the whole a shipshape 
finish. 

The body of the “‘jolly boat’ was then 
fastened to the axletree of two pneumatic- 
tired bicycle wheels, care being taken to have 
the center of gravity 








small seat close to 
the lower edge of the 
frame, supported by 
the two handles of 
the wheelbarrow. 
These handles, five 
feetinlength,started 
at the axle and di- 
verged at an acute 
angle so that they 
were about two feet 
apart at the wide 
end. We stretched 
a little chicken wire 
between the handles, 





a little to the front 
of the wheels. 


HE “jolly boat” 

holds easily three 
children, while 
sweaters,a water can 
and luncheon bas- 
kets find ample room 
in the bowand stern. 
No wonder the chil- 
dren are full of en- 
thusiasm when plan- 
ning and preparing 
for their weekly 
picnic expedition! 





Bicycle Equipped With Trailer 











An Easy-Running Basket Cart 








A Home-Made Wheelbarrow Cart 








Good For Little Folks 
Good For Grown-ups 


Get a guarantee of 
butter goodness by 
selecting Meadow- 
Gold, the butter 
that is made from 
pasteurized cream; 
pure butter, deli- 
cious, with its nat- 
ural flavor. Thrice 
wrapped and sealed 
inapatented pack- 
age to keep its 


goodness in. 


Fifty general distributing 
houses and thousands of 
local dealers are han- 
dling Meadow-Gold But- 
ter. Ask us to name a 
dealer near you, if you don’t 
find it where you trade. 


THE FOX RIVER 
BUTTER CO. 
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“Don’t Cry, Dear, It Doesn’t Matter’’ 
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And it doesn’t a bit—if the floor and window sills are varnished with 


ALSPAR is absolutely waterproof. 
household mishaps, like the above, never 


VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


“The Varnish That Won’t Turn White” 








Little 


varnished with Valspar it will be unharmed. 


A cE AANA AN A te 


worry those who use Valspar. 


Consider for a moment what the use of Valspar 
may mean in your own home: 


The radiator may leak, snow or rain may blow 
in during the night through an open window, 
umbrellas may drip in the front hall, hot 
water may splash in the pantry and bath- 
room, but if the surrounding woodwork is 





Your home will be sanitary and clean, for 
Valspar may be freely washed with hot water 
and soap. 


The waterproof quality of Valspar is only one 
of its valuable features. By the same process 
which makes Valspar waterproof we obtain a 
durability in all the uses outlined above, that 
no other varnish possesses. This enables us 





Character 


of Finish 





Valspar is a clear varnish, 
that 
brings out the full beauty 


exceptionally pale, 


of delicate colors or finely- 
grained woods. It either 
gives the natural bright 
finish, or may be rubbed 


down with powdered pum- 


Our Guarantee 
We authorize dealers to guarantee that on interior service of all 
kinds Valspar will last twice as long as any other varnish made for 
that purpose, and that on exterior service it will outlast any other 
varnish and that it won’t turn white. If directions are followed 
and this doesn’t prove true we will cheerfuily refund your money. 


Prices: Gallon Can $4.50; Half-Gallon $2.25; Quart $1.20; Pint 60c. 


Valspar costs more than ordinary varnish, but re-varnishing costs more than Valspar 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


460 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


to give you this guarantee: — 





Sample Can 
Mailed Free 





Before you buy Valspar we will 
prove each statement made by 
sending you free of charge a two 
ounce sample, a testing panel, 
and directions for a complete 
You will 
know just what Valspar will do 
We will also be 
glad to give you the name of 


test of your own. 
before you buy. 


your nearest dealer who sells 


ice stone and water to give Chicago Boston Toronto Established 1832 London Paris Amsterdam k = 
: F Valspar. Send for sample and = 
the soft, dull finish that W. P. Fuller & Co., San Francisco, Agents for Pacific Slope (ella ane eetial uae toe eel = 
is coming into such high V LERETIN you need Valspar, and we will 
Trade Mark 2 ‘ 2 
favor. R ISH give you specific directions. 
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OU can forget what you have known 
about Grape Juice. Here is a Grape 
Juice that possesses a combination of 
flavor and quality absolutely new—a 
revelation in newness and betterness to 
lovers of Grape Juice. The true grapey 
flavor is richer, mellower. It has a new, 
tempting appeal the taste cannot resist. 
Combining more than ever before drink- 
ing pleasure with perfect healthfulness. 
Nothing added— nothing needed. In 
sterilized bottles— air proof, with patent 
top which you can open with your 
fingers— no opener needed. At the 
fountain or your dealer's. You need 
only one Red Wing experience to say 
“Red Wing” always. 


Manufactured by 
PURITAN FOOD PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
Fredonia, N. Y. 
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A New Little Book 


for Girls 
In The Edward Bok Series 


NEW little book —the fourth—is now 

added to The Edward Bok Books of Self- 
Knowledge for Parents and Young People. 
This time it is a little book for girls, called: 


The Spark of Life 


The Story of How Living Things Come 
Into the World: as Told for Girls 


By Margaret W. Morley 
Author of ‘‘ The Renewal of Life,” etc. 


No parent can truthfully say again: ‘‘No 
one has ever told the story of life simple enough 
for a child to understand.” For here it is— 
told as simply and beautifully as it has ever 
been told anywhere. It is astonishing how 
easily the author takes us through the wide 
sweep of worlds that she does: the world of 
flowers, of vegetables, of insects, of birds, of 
fish, of animals, and at not a single point does 
the interest lag or does the beauty of the 
wonderful story lessen. The value of the little 
book is, too, that it may be read by the parent, 
and from memory told the child, or read to the 
child, or read by the child herself. To either 
method does it lend itself; to one as readily as 
to the other. It never gets ‘“‘above the head”’ 
of the child, as we say; nor does it drop 
beneath the interest of the elder. 

Miss Morley has in ‘‘The Spark of Life” 
really written a model little book of its kind. 


35,000 Copies Now Sold 


That there was a wide, unfilled demand for 
just such books has been demonstrated in 
the thousands of copies sold in the few months 
of their publication, the first three little books 
already having gone through several editions. 
The price of the little books was fixed at 25 
cents, so that they might thereby come within 
reach of the most moderate purse. 

In The Edward Bok Books physicians, medi- 
cal instructors, eminent writers and counselors 
on physical matters deal plainly with the facts 
of sex that should be a part of the knowledge 
of every boy, girl, man, woman or child. 

To impart this knowledge to each in a 
simple, concise, practical manner is the purpose 
of these little volumes. Every statement is 
accurate and scientific. The language used is 
simple, plain-spoken, yet it will not offend the 
most sensitive. 

Each of the books has been selected and 
edited by Edward Bok, editor of THe LaptEs’ 
HOME JouRNAL, and he has, moreover, con- 
tributed to each an introductory Foreword. 

Each little book is in handy pocket form, 
bound in cloth and sells at 25 cents. A simple 
inquiry of your bookseller will bring you any 
of the little books, or the mail will bring them 
to you if you will send the price and your 
address to The Fleming H. Revell Company, 
158 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The three little volumes published before are: 


FOR PARENTS 


How Shall I Tell My Child? 


A Little Book for Parents 
By Mrs. Woodallen Chapman 


This volume has been expressly prepared to 
answer the question that the title asks. In the 
Foreword Mr. Bok says: ‘‘The order of the 
day is now distinctly toward the wise enlight- 
enment of the child. But where this change 
of opinion has come the question has come 
with it, How?” Mrs. Woodallen Chapman, 
so well known as a practical counselor on all 
matters relating to the child, has fully answered 
this question in this concise little treatise. 
The subject is presented in a simple, natural 
way. The book should certainly be in the 
hands of every parent. 


FOR BOYS 
When a Boy Becomes a Man 


A Little Book for Boys 
By H. Bisseker, M. A. 


The second volume of the series is for boys 
of from thirteen to fifteen years of age. It is 
written by a skilled instructor of youth—one 
who knows the boy and his needs. Further- 
more it has been revised by a body of medical 
experts, which assures accuracy from a medical 
and scientific standpoint. Every boy should 
know these facts about himself; should have 
the explanations, the warnings and the practical 
aid contained in this volume. 


FOR YOUNG MEN 


Instead of Wild Oats 


A Little Book for the Youth of Eighteen 
and Over 


By Winfield Scott Hall, M. D. 


Doctor Hall’s experience as a physician, a 
writer and an instructor of young men fits him 
to write with authority, clearness and persua- 
sive power. Like the preceding volumes in this 
series, this book is frank, yet nothing is said 
that will offend. It is truly masculine and 
manly, while at the same time refined and 
delicate. Parents, teachers and all interested 
in young men should welcome this eminently 
practical volume. 


styles,—if you wish to wear cloth- 
ing in which you will look your 
best,—if you care to save 
money,—by all means 
write for our new 
Spring and Summer 
Catalogue. 


Our Catalogue 
contains over 
200 pages of 


If you are interested in the newest 


Our Fashion Catalogue is FREE 


Will you let us send you a copy? 


beautiful illustrations showing the 
kind of clothing that every refined 
American woman will really en- 
. joy wearing. Every garment 
% is fully and accurately de- 

S scribed. Don’t hesitate to 

















write for this 


No. 58L. 


2L901. A Fetching Waist of sheer white washable Voile with 
front daintily embroidered in self color. Down center of front 
are pretty insertions of crochet lace and at each side are tucks to 
yoke depth and fwo full length tucks as pictured. Waist fastens 
invisibly under box-plait in front. Collar is of white voile ex- 
quisitely embroidered in contrasting color and trimmed with in- 
serted panel of voile to match embroidery. Cuffs which finish 
the three-quarter tucked sleevesareof colored voile to matchcollar. 
Pretty colored voile bow at neck. Back of waist has three clus- 
ters of fine tucks. Comes in white trimmed with Nel- 
rose or Copenhagen blue. Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure. 
Special Bargain Price, Mail or Express Charges Paid by Us 






Pes 


2L902. AChic Waist of sheer 








{ 


No. 35 L 904 


$598 





These Garments are 
our up-to-date styles 


wonderful values 







examples of 


and 








little tie effect at neck is of velvet ribbon. 


32 to 38 bust and length 38 inches. 
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OUR GUARANTEE: You take no risk in 
ordering from us, as we guarantee to 
please you or refund your money im- 
mediately, without delay or argument. 

REMEMBER we pay all mail or express 
charges on any purchase you make, no 
matter where you live. 
































35 L904. Dress of shcer white washableVoile. Frant 
of waist embroidered in self color and adorned with inser- 
tions of rich Filet lace, tabs of voile in contrasting color 
and small black satin buttons. Center of front shows a 
cluster of pin-tucks, and at each side an insertion of 
thread lace. Collar is of voile in contrasting color em- 
broidered in white. Three-quarter sleeves trimmed with 
wide Filet lace insertion, and deep tunic or overskirt is 
edged with Filet lace and is embroidered to match waist, 
the panels being bordered by insertions of shadow val. 
lace. Lower part of skirt shows embroidery framed by 
val. lace and in the center of front a piece of colored voile 
is set in, over which are points of embroidery and tiny 
satin buttons. At lower edge there is a wide insertion of 
Cluny lace. Back of waist is finished with clusters of 
tucks. The girdle is of black silk velvet ribbon, and the | 
in back. Colors: white with voile trimming in either 
Nelrose or Copenhagen blue, and girdle and tie in black 
velvet ribbon. Regular sizes 32 to 44 bust measure and 
skirt length 40 inches, also to fit misses and small women, 


Special Price, Mail or Express Charges $598 


Dress fastens 


2 L 903. Tailored Shirt Waist of mercerized striped Japonika 
Silk with pretty silk Jacquard dots woven through the fabric. 
This material is a mixture of silk and cotton and will wear and 
wash splendidly. Waist has plain shirt back and is plain in front 
where it fastens through a box-plait with pearl buttons. The 


turn-down collar and the cuffs are of self material. 


three-quarter length. Pretty Japonika silk Windsor tie to match 
color of stripe is included. Comes in black and white or 
navy blueand white stripe. Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure. $ i 00 
Special Price, Mail or Express Charges Paid by Us 


ing book. Do it today. 


We will be GLAD to send 
you our Catalogue absolutely 
FREE of all expense to 
you. Ask for Catalogue 


No. 2L 901 


No. 2L 902 


white Lingerie. Front is elab- 
orated with full length clusters of pin-tucks combined with inser- 
tions of shadow val. lace. Inthe center the waist is daintily em- 
broidered in self color with Grecian embroidered edge set over 
an insert of colored voile which is trimmed with crochet buttons. 
The stylish Robespierre collar and the cuffs on the three-quarter 
sleeves are of colored voile and white embroidery to match front. 
Short tucks finish each shoulder in front and the back is designed 
with six clusters of pin-tucks. Tie of colored voile is included. 
Waist fastens invisibly in front. Comes in white with 

trimming in Nelrose or Copenhagen blue. Sizes 32 to 44 $ i 00 


bust measure. Special Price, Mail or Express Charges Paid by Us 





interest- 


$100 





Sleeves are 











We Satisfy You B E LLAS HES S &.© We Pay All 
or Refund WASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW STS. Mail or Express 
ict cad NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. Ga 
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Baking 
300,000 
Meals Daily 


Here’s the result of bak- 
ing beans such as no one 


else has baked. 


Our chefs, on the average, 
daily prepare 300,000 meals 
of Van Camp’s. 





Every month in this mag- 
azine we tell you about them. 
And sometime a dish of 
Van Camp’s is bound to ap- 
pear on your table. 


Then we are done. 


Van Camp’s_ themselves 
will win you and hold you if 
you only give them a chance. 


an(@mp's 


“Eee? DORK BEANS 


*““The National Dish” 


Here are beans, Mrs. House- 
wife, which come to your table 
with all the fresh oven flavor. 


Some of the ablest chefs have 
spent years and years in bringing 
the dish to perfection. 


The beans we use are picked 
out by hand. The tomatoes are 
all vine-ripened. 


The baking is done by super- 
heated steam, which doesn’t touch 
the beans. 


Thus the beans come to you 
nutlike, mealy and whole — none 
crisped, none broken. And the 
luscious sauce, which is baked 
with the beans, permeates every 
atom. 


If you served twenty kinds of 
baked beans, the folks at your 
table could, with one taste, pick 
Van Camp’s. We have tried this. 

If Van Camp’s stand out that 
way—because of their excellence— 
don’t you think it pays to get 
them? 


A million women do. 


Three sizes: 
10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


Baked by 


Van Camp Packing Co. 
Established 1861 
Indianapolis, Indiana 











Whatever You Want to Know 
Ask The Ladies’ Home Journal! 


T TAKES several months before a question can be answered in THE JOURNAL 
I because it goes to press so farin advance; by correspondence, however, the answer 

comes to you immediately. This permanent directory is, therefore, given for our 
readers who desire specific information on any subject by mail. Every reader can feel 
free to write, but please confine your questions to the editor for the particular subject 
given. For instance, don’t ask an etiquette question and a fashion question of the eti- 
quette editor. Write each editor separately. Write briefly, straight to the point; don’t 
ask an unreasonable number of questions. Inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


To Whom to Write 








—— 


Styles in Clothes 


Any question about styles in clothes (other 
than home dressmaking), whether for babies, 
girls, boys, women or men, will be gladly an- 
swered by mail, by a corps of trained fashion 
experts, if you address your letter to 


THE FASHION EDITORS 
THE LaprEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Dressmaking 
Any question about home dressmaking 
(other than styles in clothes, which will be 
answered by the Fashion Editors), whether 
of new clothes or about making over and 
economical cutting, will be answered by 
THE HoME DRESSMAKING EDITOR 
THE LapIEsS’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Millinery 


No matter what you want to know about 
your own hat, or your children’s hats, whether 
about the new hats or how to make over 
old ones, will be speedily answered by 

THE MILLINERY EDITORS 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, tatting or embroidery, it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who will give 
information about all branches of needlework. 

THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Babies 


Any question about your baby, whether 
he is a few years old or very young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
thing—will be cheerfully answered by mail. 

Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Prospective Mothers 


Any question as to the prospective mother's 
physical care, her clothes, or her coming baby’s 
layette (but not about the baby —the notice on 
the left covers the baby) will be answered by 

Miss MARIANNA WHEELER 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Building a Little House 


While we cannot actually plan your house 
we can tell you how to obtain plans pub- 
lished in THE JOURNAL, or any other plans, and 
answer questions about little house building. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 
THE LapiEsS’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Furnishing a Littlhe House 


An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
vating an old room, color ideas—anything 
about the interior decoration of a house. 

Tue Epitors or THE LittLE House 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








How Can I Run My Home More Easily ? 

Easier ways of doing housework of all kinds, 
and in shorter time, saving the housewife 
steps and time—more efficient ways of running 
a home—constitute the ‘“‘new housekeeping.” 
An expert on this question will gladly make 
clear new ways of doing household work if 
you will address 


Mrs. CHRISTINE MCGAFFEY FREDERICK 
THE LaApDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Girls’ “Affairs” 


Any puzzling questions about what com- 
pany to keep, how to act in critical love affairs 
and the thousand and one similar heart per- 
plexities—in short, ‘‘heart affairs’’—will be 
confidentially and sympathetically answered 
by Mrs. Parks, a mother herself and in close 
touch with girls and their problems. 


Mrs. STICKNEY PARKS 
THE LapDIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Pretty Girl Questions 


Little aids to beauty and good health—hints 
on complexion, hair, skin and eyes—all these 
are matters on which you are free to write 
for advice, and you will get a prompt answer 
from a source you can trust. 


Dr. Emma E. WALKER 
THE LApbIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Good Manners and Good Form 


The right way of doing things—what some 
folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 
taining, in the theater or church, or on the 
street, is well worth knowing. Any question 
on these matters will be answered by 


Mrs, ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Correct Speaking and Writing 
Differences of opinion about grammar, 
rhetoric, punctuation, etc., are frequent, and 
every day we are asked many times about 
such matters. An undoubted authority has 
been selected to answer all such queries. 
Dr. JoHN L. HANEY 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Reading and Literature 


Many wish to know quickly what to read 
on topics that are interesting them; others 
about new books; others about courses in 
general reading. Mr. Mabie will answer these 
letters, but will not criticise manuscripts. 

Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Table and Cooking 


On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- 
overs, and all such problems of housekeepers, 
you may depend upon getting helpful advice, 
cheerfully given, if you will write to 

Miss MARION HarrRIs NEIL 
Tue LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Parties 
We will help you plan a home party if you 
will tell us what kind of party you would 
like to give and will give us sufficient details 
to enable us to answer intelligently and offer 
practical suggestions. Address 
Tue Home PArty EDITOR 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








School Entertainments 


Whether your school is large or small, in 
the city or in the country, if you wish help in 
planning an entertainment we shall be glad 
to offer suggestions. -Address 

THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 
THE LapriEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Social Work in the Church 


Practical suggestions for social affairs, 
Sunday-school entertainments, and workable 
methods for city or country will be made 
cheerfully if you will state your need. Address 

THE MINISTER’S SOCIAL HELPER 
THE LaApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





How Can I Make Money? 


Whether you want to earn money outside 
the home or at home, in city or country, 
write us briefly your aim, circumstances, incli- 
nations and reasons, and a whole bureau of 
information is at your disposal. 


Miss EpITH RICKERT 
THE LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


The Girl Who Works 


Questions about bettering your work or 
your position; business perplexities, problems 
of business right or wrong, difficulties in find- 
ing the work you do best—what you ‘‘are 
good for’’—will be answered by 


Mrs. MARTHA KEELER 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Music 


Queries of all kinds about music, except 
the adaptability of original manuscripts for 
publication (and piano questions, which are 
taken care of in Josef Hofmann’s depart- 
ment), will receive attention from experts on 
this subject. Address 

THE Music EpiTors 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous questions of general 
information—questions about quotations, 
dates, science, history, women’s interests, 
the drama, etc. For these questions we have 
a special department. So, for anything not 
classified, address 

THE EpitTors OF “WILL You TELL ME?” 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
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The Journal’s Readers are Really its Editors 


UR departments constitute a vast clearing-house for the exchange of ideas among 

the magazine’s millions of readers. The help you seek is doubtless just the sort 

of help a thousand other women want, and this individual service THE JOURNAL is 
prepared to give you through the departments listed above. 


ONCE AGAIN, PLEASE: Write briefly, right to the point—and inclose 
in every case a stamped, addressed envelope. 








Feel as 


Husky 


After a day’s work as 
in the morning. 


There’s no reason 
for feeling “‘fagged” or 
“worn out” after the 
day’s work if body 
and brain are prop- 
erly nourished. 


Give Nature a 
chance. 


Consider quality of 
food rather than quan- 
tity. 


Grape-Nuts 


FOOD 


made of wheat and 
barley contains the 
elements of a perfectly 
balanced ration for 
strengthening and sus- 
taining both Body and 
Brain. 


““There’s a Reason” 


Grocers everywhere 
sell Grape-Nuts 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


























































































































Let us Teach 
Your Child 
To Play the Piano 
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A good general education is a fine 
thing and a necessary thing, but a musi- 
cal education will open to any man or 
woman the homes and hearts of the 
mightiest people in the land. Music 
will create friends ; it will give social pres- 
tige; it will make life pleasanter in a hun- 
dred ways. Are you willing to deny your 
child these benefits? 


THE MUSIC MASTER 
—It Makes Piano Study Easy— 


and THE MUSIC MASTER'S great Course of 
Piano Lessons by Correspondence, put a musical 
education within the reach of every family and 
every home. THE MUSIC MASTER is the 
greatest musical invention of the century. It 
makes piano study the easiest thing in the 
world. It takes the teachings of the greatest 
music masters of Europe and America, makes 
them so plain that even the youngest child can 
understand, and then at your own piano demon- 
strates how to apply them. 

THE MUSIC MASTER is with you while you 
practise as well as while you take the lesson, thus 
preventing mistakes and saving hours of tire- 
some practice. With its help you can read mu- 
sic from the very first lesson, and can become a 
skilled performer in a surprisingly short time. 


It Cost Us $160,000 


plus twelve years of work to create THE 
MUSIC MASTER and our wonderful Corre- 
spondence Course. 

We studied every great music method that had 
ever been taught. We went over the work of the 
master teachers. We wanted to select only the es- 
sential things. We wanted to avoid everything that 
might confuse the mind of the student. We wanted 
to make a great Course so simple and plain and easy 
that there should be no chance for our pupils to 
misunderstand. : : 

The result of our work is truly perfect instruction ; 
piano teaching made modern and easy; instruction 
that is scientific yet clear. 

Perhaps you are one of the many people who 
have dreaded the study of music because it seemed 
too hard. Then try THE MUSIC MASTER and 
learn how easy it can be. 


We Teach You 
For 12% Cents A Day 


This price includes THE MUSIC MASTER, our marvel- 
lous Correspondence Course, and personal, expert instruc- 
tion by musicians skilled in teaching by mail. 

No matter where you live, whether in the country or in a 
little town,— you can now have Conservatory instruction in 
music, and be taught in a modern, scientific way. 

MAIL US THIS COUPON and we will send you THE 
MUSIC MASTER'S OWN BOOK, a handsomely illus- 
trated volume, full of information about our wonderful in- 
vention and this splendid Course. 

FREE—with THE MUSIC MASTER'S Course —50 
pieces of high grade piano music, selected and edited by us. 


The German-American Conservatory 
of Music 
NOW TEACHING PIANO BY MAIL 
Dept. “O,” Steger Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 



























AN ORDER FOR 


The Music Master’s Own Book 


This volume to be sent me by return mail 
free of all expense or obligation on my part. 
Name—— ‘ = : ——— =ea 
Street Number 
Name of Town 


State___ 


State whether you desire this Course for 
youréelf, son or daughter. 
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A BUSINESS GIRLS 
GARDEN 


By One Who Has Tried It 


ERTRUDE, my chum and boarder, is ste- 
nographerinalawyer’s office,and Iamclerk 
in a drygoods house. We live ina college suburb 
of the city. I have been the business head of 
the family since Father died, and our household 
consists of Mother, Gertrude, a twelve-year- 
old girl who helps with the housework, going 
to school also, and myself. We have the coziest 
story-and-a-half house imaginable, and a whole 
acre of grass, flowering shrubs, rose bushes, 
flower beds, apple, cherry and pear trees, berry 
bushes, grape arbor, and our vegetable garden. 
Other girls, who stand behind a counter or sit 
at a typewriter all day, go home dead tired, sit 
around listless all evening, and go to bed too 
nervous and headachy to sleep. Just as soon 
as our dinner is over Gertrude and I don our 
gymnasium suits and heavy gloves. We take 
our spades, rakes and other utensils and go to 
workin our vegetable garden. We plant, weed, 
train, destroy bugs, spade and hoe to our hearts’ 
content. We are out in our garden just as 
soon as the frost leaves, and we keep it up until 
Nature gets out her winter snow blankets. 


E RAISE radishes, lettuce, early peas, 

beets, carrots, asparagus and onions, and 
make a specialty of beans. We raise enough 
beans to keep our table supplied, to send them 
around to the neighbors, and to can for winter 
use. We also have the “‘dry”’ beans for baked 
beans. All summer we call upon our garden 
and orchard for fresh vegetables and berries. 
We have only a small patch of sweet corn 
planted, but it gives us delicious. fresh corn; 
and Mother cans enough and dries enough for 
winter use. 

Of course we have chickens, too, and we grow 
corn for them. Mother likes to work with the 
chickens, so we leave that branch of our ‘‘farm”’ 
to her. Here is a bit of chicken lore, which she 
says is the secret of her success in having fine 
eggs when our neighbors have none, and in 
having splendid chicken fries: She saves the 
little chicks hatched in February; these, she 
says, are always the best layers of any of the 
broods. Chicks hatched in other months are 
destined for the frying-pan, broiler or oven, but 
the February brood is spared to furnish the fine 
eggs. Mother has a bit of an herb garden, too, 
from which she supplies seasoning herbs to 
her friends. 

Then there are our pumpkins and gourds. 
We really raise prize-winning pumpkins— 
great, enormous, lovely, yellow globes. The 
gourds we raise just for fun. Did you ever see 
a runaway gourd vine? Give one its head and 
it will prove a veritable ‘“‘ Jack and the Bean- 
stalk” affair. Ours covered the garden fence, 
the chicken coop and all one end of the house. 
Its gourds looked like giants’ dippers. We 
made real dippers of them, drew caricatures on 
them, and sold them at our ‘‘ Farm Table”’ at 
the church fair. 


F COURSE we rise early and have half an 

hour in the garden before breakfast. It 
tires us, but we have splendid appetites for 
breakfast, and we get rested on the car going 
in. We do the most work in the evenings. I 
believe, and Gertrude does too, that it is like 
two-hours’ gymnasium work each night, for we 
scorn skirts for our gardening, and we exercise 
all the muscles that we do in the gymnasium 
classes. The fresh air blows away the day’s 
worries, and as to health, we have forgotten 
how medicine tastes. Neither of us lost a day 
from work by illness all last year. 

People ask: ‘‘Why do you not give up clerk- 
ing and do gardening altogether?’’ Remember 
my garden is incidental. It is my gymnasium, 
my workshop, my savings bank. It supple- 
ments my salary beautifully by cutting down 
table expenses. I am far too sensible, however, 
to think of giving up a regular salary, congenial 
work, the daily contact with the world, and all 
the other pleasant things that my position 
means, to risk the struggle of trying to live by 
gardening alone. Wedo not raise great quanti- 
ties of vegetables and fruits—just a little crop 
of each variety. To raise enough to market 
would mean much care and responsibility. I 
should have to hire help, and when you have to 
hire help your troubles begin. 


TRLS, secure a garden, no matter how tiny 
the plot may be. I know two or three 
business girls who had gardens by proxy last 
summer and made them pay. These girls had 
bought, on the installment plan, vacant lots in 
a suburban addition. The lots were originally 
part of a farm, and the soil was fine for garden- 
ing. The girls rented the vacant lots, to men 
who wished to raise vegetables, for enough to 
pay the taxes and a nice little sum over. Or 
they rented on shares. One renter cleared 
more than eighty dollars, planting potatoes 
and corn, besides enough small vegetables for 
family use. 

In my home city a Vacant Lots Committee 
will rent lots, turning these over to poor per- 
sons, who have gardens thereon. Lots avail- 
able for gardens for the poor are not rented for 
any high figure, but for just enough to pay the 
taxes. One thing to be considered in renting a 
vacant lot is that this keeps it cultivated and 
saves the expense of having the weeds cut. In 
most cities and towns today the Boards of 
Health order weeds cut on vacant lots. 

The determination and the struggles of 
some business girls to have ‘‘a bit of green 
growing”’ is pathetic. A sweet potato sprout- 
ing in a jar of water is a favorite hall-bedroom 
ornament, and a sponge sprinkled with grass 
seed, wheat or oats thrives in a saucer on a 
corner of a dresser. Bulbs which grow in a 
bowl and blossom in the spring send their fra- 
grance through hundreds of hall bedrooms. 
And how much better is the outdoor garden! 


























190 opportunities 
to make money 


Turn your experiences into cash 


T was only thirty years ago that Gerhard Mennen 

perfected the first Borated Talcum Powder, and the 
first closing sifter top tin can and started, in a small way, 
to provide women with a more practical and satisfactory 
powder and means of using it, than the old-fashioned 
rice and starch powders, and “starch bags.” 


Today there is so much Mennen’s used, and for so many different 
purposes, we can scarcely keep up with the demand. We want 
to know how all of this talcum powder is being used, and are 
willing to pay the amounts given below for valuable experiences 
from users. Can you tell us either 


a new use that has developed for Mennen’s— a new occasion 
when it was particularly valuable —some new complaints for 
which your doctor recommended Mennen’s—or anything 
which you think will help other women to get greater 
use and more benefits from their packages of Mennen’s. 


Or can you tell of any interesting experiences in connection 
with Mennen’s; out-of-the-way places you have found it; 
famous babies it has been used on; well known hospitals or 
physicians who recommend it, etc.— anything of news value 
or interest to users of Mennen’s, regarding our product. 


Your answer may cover any one of the several or all of these 
points. It may also cover either the use of Mennen’s Borated 
Talcum, Violet Talcum or Flesh Tint Talcum. 


One Thousand Dollars in Cash 


Ist prize . , , $100 $100 
Two prizes ‘ ‘ 50 each 100 
Four prizes ‘ ‘ 25 each 100 
Ten prizes , ‘ 10 each 100 
Twenty prizes . ‘ 5 each 100 


2 each 
. 1 each 


100 
100 


and three special prizes of $100 each for the best 
new uses for Mennen’s Borated Talcum for babies. 


Fifty prizes ‘ ‘ 
One hundred prizes 





Special Notice to 
mothers, nurses 
and doctors 


Weare especially eager to 
have new points regard- 
ing the value of Mennen’s 
for babies. Being borated 
and medicated, Mennen’s 
has properties not found 
in ordinary powders. We 
are therefore offering three 
special prizes of One Hun- 
dred Dollars each ($100.00 
each) for the three most 
valuable new uses for 
Mennen’s Borated Tal- 
cum Toilet Powder for 


babies. 

















The Three Conditions 
All answers must be ab- 


All 
2nd go toed 3rd solutely sincere and must 


will belong 
tous,butnonames cover your own actual personal 
wili be published knowledge—not something which 
oor have heard about Mennen’s, 


without special I 
permission, ut something you knowto be true. 


Ist English. writing, neatness, etc., 
will not count. answers will 
be judged from the value of the sugges- 
tion or news, selecting the 190 experi- 
ences which we think will prove of most 
service or interest to users of Mennen’s. 


Contest closes September Ist, 1913 
Prizes will be awarded Oct. Ist, 1913 


It is not necessary to write us for any further particulars. Simply 


follow this announcement, and address your answers to 


William Gerhard Mennen, Personal, 100 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 











The Ladies’ Home Journal for May, 1913 






























































































































Ideas for the 


To Make a Bird Pool 


é THE boy who loves birds 
a bird pool will offer great 
opportunity for observation. It 
may be constructed in several 
ways; the most difficult is the 
most attractive. Choose a flat- 
tened stone of pleasing shape— 
a round one is fine—then chisel 
bit by bit until a sloping depres- 
sion, about four inches deep, is 
formed in the center. Or, using 
a box as the outer mold and an 
old pan as the inner mold, form 
the pool of cement. Any desired 
size and shape may be 
obtained in this way. 

Then, too, a kitchen 
‘*crock,’’ such as is 
used by Mother when 
baking beans, may be 
placed where desired, 
and small stones 
banked about it to 
make it better suit its 
surroundings. Also a : 
hollow may be burned or chipped out of an old 
stump and its sides painted or lined with cement; 
or this hollow may be shaped to accommodate 
a vessel of water. 

Keep clean, pure water in the pool, and it 
will become a favorite resort of the birds, espe- 
cially if in a shady place. If the pool has slop- 
ing sides the birds will wade into it and bathe. 
A salvia bush near it will draw many humming 
birds, and one may study plumage and move- 
ments, learn bird calls and take pictures to his 
heart’s content. 

Taking pictures suggests a delightful pastime 
for boys. ‘Stalking Birds,” it is called. When 
the hunter, armed with a camera, discovers a 
robin on its nest, or a rare flock of cedar wax- 
wings, or some other worthy mark, he ap- 
proaches stealthily, and, after the necessary 
maneuvering, snaps his prey. One may obtain 
a set of pictures unique and exceedingly inter- 
esting, and the hunt will prove really exciting. 
If Big Sister knows the birds, too, some of the 
pictures may be finished quite light, so she can 

color them with her 
photograph tints. 


A Trash Burner 


| SPING the 
yard clean is 
eth the boy’s 
task. It will be a 
jolly one if he has a 
trash burner to help 
him out. A two- 
foot piece of old 
sheet-iron pipe, ten 
inches or more in 
diameter, is_ best. 
A piece of chimney 
tile, cement pipe or 
large pipe of any 
form will answer. 
Set this upon a 
foundation of brick 
or stones closely 
laid together to a 
height of about a 
foot. Between the 
foundation and the 
pipe place a grate 
of strips of iron— 
hoopiron, iron bars, 
anything that will 
stand heat, will do. 

Bank dirt about the foundation and half- 
way up the pipe, leaving an opening at the 
bottom of the foundation, through which the 
fire may be kindled and the draft supplied. 
Should no pipe be available the whole construc- 
tion may be of stone or of brick, built much as 
chimneys are. Mortar will not be necessary if 
the earth is well banked outside. 

The trash and garbage, wrapped in plenty 
of dry paper, are thrown into the top and lodge 
upon the grate. A fire is kindled underneath, 
and the litter is soon disposed of. 

A good camp stove can also be built on this 
principle, or the trash oven itself may be used 
for ‘Wild West” cooking. For this purpose a 
second grate is placed on top of the pipe in such 
a way that it holds the frying-pan or other 
utensil a few inches above the rim of the pipe. 











A Trash Burner 


Here is a Handy Washtub 


| Spo the woman who would rather wash her 
own flannels and dainty pieces than trust 
them to the care 
of a laundress or 
laundry this little 
tub will be a great 
help, provided her 
house does not 
have stationary 
tubs. 

This washtub 
holds a number 
of pieces. It may 
be set in the sink 
and filled with 
water, and, when 
the washing is 
done, all one has 
to do is to pull out 
the plug and the 
waste water will 
run out. Thus 
there will be no 
lifting and emptying of a tub, and no untidy 
kitchen to be cleaned up. Then, too, articles 
may be left to soak, with no danger of rusting 
them. 

The tub is easy to make, and the price of the 
material is inconsiderable. A carpenter will 
make it complete for a dollar or a little more. 
The tub is made from pine boards three- 
quarters of an inch thick; the ends are 9 by 14 
inches, and the bottom piece is 20 inches long 





About the House 








A Cucumber Pool for the Garden 





Handy Washtub for the Sink 





Handy Man 


and 1114 inches wide. The sides 
of the tub vary slightly, one side 
being a little higher than the 
other, to bring the washing 
nearer to the woman, and to 
keep the water from splashing 
out when using the tub. The 
side pieces measure 914 by 20 
inches. 

The two ends are rabbeted to 
receive the sides and bottom of 
thetub. The rabbeted parts are 
coated with white lead before 
being nailed together, making 
thc tub waterproof. A one-inch 
hole is bored in’the cen- 
ter of the bottom of the 
tub near the end to let 
the waste water out. 

The plug for the 
drain hole may be of 
wood or of cork; the 
latter is better, for cork 
swells with the water 
and can be renewed 
when worn out. 

One-inch feet are attached to the tub, to keep 
it from the bottom of the sink and to leave a 
free passage for the waste water. Rubber tips 
are attached to the feet, to keep the tub from 
discoloring or scratching the sink. 

A small glass washboard, costing twenty-five 
cents, and a wringer which can be bought for 
a dollar will enable any woman to do as much 
washing as she feels inclined to do. 


How You Can Have a Cucumber Pool 


N OLD barrel, a half barrel or a wooden 
tub is necessary in making a cucumber 
pool, which will be a delightful addition to the 
garden. If the barrel used is very tall it should 
be set into the ground a little way, so the top 
of the pool will be between two and three feet 
above ground. Place the barrel in the desired 
position, preferably near a water supply, then 
bank garden soil about it, forming a very 
gentle slope. At the top, on a level with the 
rim of the barrel, a row of stones may be placed. 
Plant cucumber seeds at intervals all about the 
mound and fill the barrel with water.. The 
plants will be watered partly by the water that 
seeps through, and by 
allowing the barrel to over- 
flow occasionally they may 
be thoroughly watered. 
Soon the pool will be 
“a thing of beauty and a 
joy—”’ until frost comes. 
If a water hyacinth is 
placed in the pool 
its shiny leaves and 
delicate blossoms. 
will add to the 
effect, and it will re- 
quire no attention 
until winter, when 
it must be placed 
indoors until spring. 











A Kettle Rack 
“Ee 1S kettle rack 


is extremely 
useful either in the 
home orin a camp. 
In the home the 
best place for it is 
above a drain- 
board, a working 
table or a stove; in 
a cupboard it will be found much more satis- 
factory than the usual shelves or nails for hold- 
ing kettles. 

Cut a piece of pipe or a metal bar, about 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter, to such 
length as will suit the place it is to occupy. A 
strong wooden bar will do in place of the pipe 
or the metal bar if either is hard to obtain. Cut 
heavy galvanized wire into twelve-inch lengths 
and bend each piece into a loop by twisting 
the two ends about each other. Make the loop 
large enough to slide easily over the pipe, and 
bend the two ends back toward the loop to 
form double hooks. There should be about 
two loops to the foot of pipe for kettles, more 
for smaller utensils. 

This kettle rack may be supported in sockets 
that have been cut from blocks of wood and 
fastened to the wall. Or it may be suspended 
from the ceiling— in camp, from a tree 
branch—by light chains or strong wire. 

This same principle, modified to suit, may 
be used to advantage wherever many articles, 
such as clothes, 
are to be hung— 
either in camp or 
at home. 


Useful Kettle R 


Rack 


Flower Supports 


VERY home 

that has a 
garden needs 
flower supports in 
varying lengths. 
Choose a length of 
half-inch dressed 
lumber and mark 
it lengthwise into 
strips about five- 
eighths of an inch 
wide, thus allow- 
ing for saw cuts 
and finishing. 
Then saw carefully along the marks, cut the 
strips into desired lengths, sharpen the four 
sides of one end of each to a point, and finish 
the other end round or square. Notches must 
be carved around each stake at the middle or 
at the upper end, so that the cord which holds 
the plant against the stake cannot slip. When 
this work is completed the whole stake should 
be sandpapered until it is smooth and true; 
then it may be stained green or any other color. 
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More than a million have worn it—enjoyed it — found it their money’s 
worth or more. Try "Porosknit" yourself and see. It won’t cost you 
a penny if you re not pleased. Read the Guarantee Bond. 
ys enjoy "Porosknit" as well asmen. They can be comfortable — 
can tumble about in it and scarcely know they're wearing underwear. 
Parents like boys to wear it because it’s healthful and absorbs perspiration. 
No underwear can give more comfort than a "Porosknit" Union 
Suit, with its comfortably closed crotch. What keeps it from the usual 
"cutting" in the crotch is the way the back is made. Ordinarily under- 
wear is not very elastic up-and-down (just sideways). We have 
inserted a piece in the back with the elastic direction up-and-down. 
You may twist or bend in any position—no binding, no pulling, no 
bulging. Just comfort, that’s all. "Porosknit" is made in all styles, 
for men, for boys. Try a suit or two. 


Send for Booklet showing the Styles 


50c £%, Union Suits FR, $1.00 
Sack, ore Tf llc 


Men's Mercerized "Porosknit" (looks like silk) $1 per garment, $2 per Union Suit. 
Handled by Good Dealers Everywhere 
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The Most Fashionable 
Cloaks, Suits and Wraps 


are lined with 


GOETZ 


Lini 

A garment with a Goetz* Lining pos- 
sesses a certain distinctive touch of quality 
and style that is recognized by well-dressed 
women everywhere. 

Manufacturers use Goetz Linings at a 
higher cost to themselves because they know 
that the garments in which these linings are 
used not only will look better, but will 
wear better and give perfect satisfaction 
to the wearer. 

When buying a Cloak, Suit or Wrap 
see that it has a Goetz Lining—then you 
are sure of the best. 


GOETZ Peau de Cygne 


is the most desirable silk for lining pur- 
poses. In great demand this season because 
of its beauty and durability and because 
it is the most fitting attribute to any costume— 
simple or elaborate. The range of colors 
is unusually complete. 


i tHe name GOETZ ‘5 1 


THE SELVAGE OF THIS LINING 





IT 1S YOUR GUARANTEE 
FOR WEAR 
GDETZ SILK MFG.CO. 





See the silk woven label shown above when 
purchasing a Cloak, Suit or Wrap. It is your 
guarantee of the genuine Goetz Lining and your 
assurance for wear. L.ook for it. 


GOETZ SILK MFG. CO. 
148 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
When you desire a heavier lining insist upon Goetz 


yarn- -dyed, pure-dye, satin. name “Goetz” 
is in the white selvage. 


* Pronounced ‘‘Gets.”’ 














The Oriental Store. 









You canshop 


with us by Canton 

mail from chair No. 
your home as 15, height 
satisfactorily 37 inches, 
as though width 18 
you person- inches, 
ally pur- weighs 7 
chased in our lbs., price 
store. $4.50. 


Comfortable Summer Chairs 
ROM Canton, China, come these artistic 


examples of Oriental craftsmanship —“hour- 
glass chairs” — suggesting in every line cool and 
restful repose. Graceful in design, sanitary in 
construction and inexpensive in price. The ideal 
chairs for summer use. Woven by hand, with- 
out a nail in their entire construction — prices 


$4.50 to $12 each. 


Send for Beautiful Booklet 
Illustrating in colors the various desions of these unique 
chairs, tables and st 
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THE GRADUATION 
GOWN 


By Elizabeth Anstruther 


HREE women who love one girl were sew- 
ing—and talking about the girl. 

“Tt’s a good while till June,” said the girl’s 
mother, ‘‘but graduation talk seems to have 
begun. Ruth said something about her dress 
this morning. I find I’m beginning to dread 
all the fret and fuss of it. I remember all the 
talk among the girls in my class about China 
silk and crépe de chine and mousseline de soie. 
Fancy a girl graduate considering such stuffs 
now! There’s only one possible graduation 
gown these days, it seems: a soft white lingerie 
frock made in one piece, in some adaptation of 
the Princesse style, with a skirt clearing the 
floor smartly, and hardly any departure from 
the general rule of long, tight sleeves and 
Dutch neck. But although there is very little 
difference in texture, and still less in price, I 
suppose there’ll be the same latitude for heart- 
burnings that there was in our day, Margaret. 
Some girls will have ‘baby Irish’ set into their 
gowns, and some will have expensive hand 
embroidery, and so on.” 

““Seems to me,”’ said sweet Grandmother 
gently, looking up from the fairy-fine stitches 
she was making in a group of tiny, hand-run 
tucks, ‘“‘that the teachers oughtn’t to let them 
do things like that.” 


UNT MARGARET was thoughtful. She is 

a woman still in her youth, and exceed- 
ingly attractive, whom girls adore because she 
understands them so perfectly. 

“Teachers can’t change human nature, 
Mother dear,” she said; ‘‘they can only show 
how it may change itself if it wants to, and 
sometimes they can make it want to change. 
It wouldn’t do any real good to taboo Irish 
lace, or to try to limit the cost of gowns, because 
if the will to ‘outshine’ is there it will get 
around any law you can make. 

“‘There are girls in every class who are 
‘pacemakers.’ They set the standards for the 
class—sometimes admirable standards, and 
sometimes not. But any teacher who is half 
awake to what is going on about her knows 
who these girls are and the nature of their 
influence. And if she can only reach these 
girls and appeal to them there’s no limit to the 
peacemaking these pacemakers can accomplish.” 

“‘T know,” said Mother, nodding sagely. 
“There was Eleanor Smith in my class. Her 
father was rich and her mother was fashionable. 
Every girl wanted to know what Eleanor was 
going to wear for her graduation, and when 
Eleanor told they thought she was trying to 
mislead them. So they had their China silk 
and crépe de chine dresses made even more 
elaborately than they had at first intended. 
And on graduation day there was Eleanor look- 
ing like a lovely rose in a gown of sheer white 
Swiss, undotted and untrimmed!”’ 

“‘T suppose,” ruminated Aunt Margaret, 
“it’s hard to make a girl who has never had 
much finery refrain from overdoing her gradua- 
tion gown if her people are willing, or can be 
made willing, to indulge her. And, of course, 
nearly every girl expects to wear her gradua- 
tion gown for a party gown long afterward, so 
she wants it ‘dressy’ for the future as well as 
for the Great Day. But here’sa point I’ve re- 
minded some girls of, and they say it has helped 
them: to those daughters of the well-to-do and 
wealthy, to appear like whom all the other girls 
are straining, a graduation gown is not the 
supreme sartorial event of their lives; it is an 
incident. ‘Don’t make too much of the dress 
for your graduation,’ I tell the girls. ‘Maybe 
it is an event to you to have a new dress, but 
don’t advertise the fact. Try to have the 
really aristocratic air about it—as if a suitable 
dress for every occasion of your life were such a 
foregone conclusion that you make no more 
fuss about it than you do about having your 
meals and your bath. Maybe your actual posi- 
tion is so paltry, so under suspicion, that you 
feel you need to bolster it up with a fussy, pre- 
tentious dress which may, but probably will 
not, impress the other girls of like position, but 
to the girls you most wish to impress can only 
serve to proclaim that you are ordinary and 
tasteless. But if you really are of that class 
which must ‘make a good showing’ why admit 
it? Why blazonit abroad? Why not ‘assume 
a virtue if you have it not,’ and act patrician?” 


“~RANDMOTHER looked doubtful. ‘‘Can 

they do it?” she asked. 

**Certainly they can if they want to,’”’ Aunt 
Margaret declared. ‘‘The truth about girls is 
that almost any one of them can do whatever 
she wants to—if she wants to bad enough. Any 
girl who is a real girl lives at least half her time 
in a world of romance, pretending to herself 
that she is this or that. Why not make believe 
that she is a Princess in disguise, and that her 
rank carries with it the demands of noblesse 
oblige; so she has to wear a simple dress, as a 
real Princess would, in order to set a pace in 
simplicity and girlish good taste, and in econ- 
omy? Two or three girls in a class can often 
turn the tide. Once I knew a girl who, though 
poor, thought about high, aristocratic things 
so much that she had a bearing like a young 
Queen. And she read somewhere about a group 
of Princesses who made their own gowns for 
an occasion dear to girlish hearts, and how they 
sewed sweet wishes in with every stitch. So 
she started in January to make her own gradua- 
tion gown—all fairy-fine handwork, and dreams 
sewed into every hem and tuck. And before 
February waned she had set the fashion for the 
class.” 

‘Dear!” sighed Ruth’s mother, “‘ wouldn’t I 
be proud of Ruth if she could carry through a 
lovely thing like that—for herself and for her 
class!” 

‘*Maybe she can,” said Aunt Margaret. 

““Why of course she can!” said Grandmother. 
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Mothers! 


Child Hunger 
Must Have a Special 
“Child-Hunger” Food 


Giving your child a slice of bread buttered with 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is the same as giving 
him a medium-sized tumbler of full cream milk. 


OUR child is constantly using up three things in his little 
body—Strength, Heat and Energy. 

How does he get them back? By eating foods that contain 
Strength, Heat and Energy. 

Milk contains all three in just the proportions needed by the child. 
That is why Mother Nature selected milk as the food forinfant hunger. 
It is the greatest food known. 

Beech-Nut Peanut Butter on bread, crackers or toast contains 
Strength, Heat and Energy in almost the same proportions as milk. 
That is why food experts are now urging that mothers use this ideal 
food for Child Hunger. 

Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is made of Virginia and Spanish peanuts, 
roasted, blended, salted and crushed to a creamy nut-butter. 

Being crushed fine it is partially pre-masticated, which means that 
tiny tots digest it easily. 

The milk-like proportions of Strength, Heat and Energy in Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter come from the scientific blending of the Virginia 
and Spanish peanuts. 

Therefore, see that your child gets Beech-Nut brand. ’ Phone 
your grocer for a 15c glass jar of 


BEECH-NUT 
PEANUT BUTTER 


The New Mid-Meal Food for Child Hunger 








Was Ever Such a Breakfast as This 


Baked apple, thick cream. 


Thin Beech-Nut Bacon—not fried, nor broiled—but baked on a baking rack in 
the oven, till of such bacon deliciousness as to excite even @ callous taste to ecstasy. 


Beech-Nut Grape Fruit Marmalade; no less exquisite of flavor than 
Beech-Nut Bacon. 
Thin, tender toast. 
Good brown coffee and rich cream. 

Send for fascinating free book ‘* Beech-Nut Breakfast News’, 
describing the sunny Beech-Nut Pure Food Plant in the picturesque 
Mohawk Valley. 

If you have any trouble getting Beech-Nut products. write us. 


Other Beech-Nut products of the unusual Beech-Nut flavor are: 





Beech- Nut Beech- Nut 
Sliced Beef Olive Oil 
Beans with Clear Cider 
Tomato Sauce Vinegar 


Tomato Catsup 














Red Currant Jell 
a mie ” Grape Jelly 
et ee Concord Grape 
Spiced Plum Jam and other 
Preserves good things 
BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 10 BEECH STREET, CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 
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THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
With One Idea: 
















































































ToMake Money 
Jor ; + Some Stories of Girls Who Made It—IlI 
e ’ f ODAY Tam thinking of twelve 
things at once. I picked them 
| ae | Pp wale S) out for their connection with the 
subject of Big Money-Making, 
: , after reading which some of you 
an ral will open your eyes wide in surprise when you 
read this very simple letter: 

: fe I wonder if you would be interested in knowing 
OVEFINS what I did with my money earned through The 
: Girls’ Club. I purchased one dozen of the best 
i ae 3 kindergarten chairs to be found, for my Sunday- 
S! 3 : : school class of beginners. I was far prouder of 
; m3 these chairs than I would have been had I paid for 

them out of my regular fund. 

An INDIANA MEMBER. 

“Sounds like a story of little money rather 


A ; than big,” you may comment. Quite right. 
Example of Italian That’s why I quote it. And if you add, “J 
XVII Century could do that much myself!’’ I shall answer 


affably, “Right again: Way Don’t You?” 
As almost every one now knows, we have 
girls in this Club who have earned three and 
four thousand dol- 
lars each. But let 
me say emphatically 
that not one of these 
girls would look 
down on that dozen 
of plain wooden 
chairs, or the modest 
sum of ten or twelve 
dollars invested in 
them. ‘‘ Yes,’ I hear 
them say, with a 


Wo 
reminiscent nod of iii ff & 
the head, “‘that’sthe oD tn! 7 


ERE are draperies and up- 
holsteries to suit eachroom 
in your home. The fabrics are 
full of artistic quality, yet surpris- 


No. 7538 





ingly inexpensive. 
Reproductionsof stuffs found infamous 
paintings by old masters. Faithful 
copies of rare pieces from the Chateau 
de Blois, Musée Royaux de Brussels, 
and the South Kensington Museum, 
Also eight light weight casement 
cloths, all 


Guaranteed Color-Fast 
Ask your dealer for our book, 
Draping the Home, j showing a unfrenzied finance: 
variety of practical interiors in color; 9 Big money is 
or write us for it. “| Was Far Prouder of — based on liille money. 


ORINOKA MILLS These Chairs” There is no other 


e foundation. No 
215 Fourth Av.,NewYork City member ever earned her first fifty dollars. She 


Thessgectareqeareptecdsee- Ff earned her first dollar, and then forty-nine more. 
lutely fadeless. If color changes 7 ; z 

a caacaee to the sunlight or O YOU know why so many girls, even in 
from washing, the merchant is our Club, are sitting down in discourage- ——————— —— aaa ilaaiailaiiaiaaiemeaa ie 
hereby authorized to replace ment and semi-failure just inside its door? / 


\\ 
them with new goods or refund And still worse, whyso many others are sitting | 
the purchase price. i 





way we commenced.’” 
For here isasafe and 
solid principle of 











down discouraged on the outside and refusing \\ 
on ey even toknock? It’s because they want to tap 


to bring it down with five dollars’ worth of 


} 

° i( 

; Rts the Horn of Plenty at the wrongend. The first { Your Dress \ ( iy Ha Cc S le \ 

~ his 40, tS Rie class of girls aim at a thousand dollars and try | Le \ 


work; the second class, less self-confident, go i 





}} 

ij 

without the five they do need and could earn. | . doa Reg | 
Since girls of all sorts honor me by asking me, if ae make it with a Ladies’ Home Journal Pattern. These — have | 
every day in the year, for my advice in finan- | style because they are created in the style centers. The entire fashionable } 
cial perplexities, here it is: Whether you join 3 Aas: ‘ i 
The Girls’ Club or not, follow the ancient, ex- | world in both New York and Paris is drawn upon for ideas. These style I 
cellent English motto, Doc ye next thynge. Do | : : : : : f 
you. need a dozen kindergarten chairs or their | tendencies are translated into just the gowns that you need and desire, with 
equivalent? Then don’t start immediately to | explicit instructions for making, based on patterns so simple that any woman \ 
earn a thousand dollars: set to work briskly to \ aap 
= earn the wherewithal for the chairs! { can cut and put the dress together and have in it the same smartness and { 


I’ve one girl in mind whose first month of 


membership in the Club brought her a trifle effectiveness she would find in aready-made gown by one of the best designers. 
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over one dollar in earnings. She might have | 
- . . } 
stopped there in discouragement, doubting 


| HHT} whether anybody ever made any more; but she } 
| would have been a loser if she had, inasmuch \ 


) | 
Ce | 


ci 





0 9 | 
as in her third month she made $161. | adies i lome journal 


T’S quite astride from kindergarten to med- \ 


} 

ical college, but I know that this column | 

would be incomplete | r2} el 
without a report on — 


the progress of our 
campaign for The 
Girls’ Club Medical 
Foundation. This 
remarkable move- 
ment among our 
members to raise 
$1200 by small per- 
sonal contributions, 
to endow a perpetual 
scholarship in med- 
icine for a Chinese 
woman in China, is 














are sold by the merchant who gives you “Good Dressing” with his com- { 
pliments. “Good Dressing” is the American Woman's authority. It is 
| edited by the editors of The Ladies’ Home Journal and it costs the man- 
agement four hundred thousand dollars a year to produce. Nevertheless 
| your merchant will give it to you. In it you will find advance information 
of all fashions, not only in regard to dress, but also in regard to all the 
little accessories of dress, as well as authoritative articles by people who } 


ee ee eA 










Design No. 0-241. 
















































































attracting é 4 i | 
rae ro gg — — ee ante Saar k as t | ti t ° . a lif { 
tion isy motif. Tinted in shades of She ae ae nal a arance in Ssocl re, 
Hi Pink, Red and Yellow. urally itis among the BOW, UPR Crary Gp ms Woes re t 
III} W. : race and the sex i 
Punch fork Pillow Outfit which will reap its “Many Homes Made } 
—_— 25c benefits, generation Bright by Her” eé e d D e 99 f M J 
We are making this special offer in order to after generation, ; A F oOo ressing or ay ? 
introduce Richardson’s Mercerized Cotton | that thekeenest interest isexcited. Here is what Pa 
Ties fate every howe. Ouse couse of HHH one Chinese woman, an experienced graduate : eer: ; a } ya 
= a et. t physician, now taking a post-graduate course is now ready for distribution. It contains devoted to Millinery, the Hair, “How P 
EE 1 New Premium Art Book. (500 Premium || ina famous American university, writes me: ““A Word About the New Wash Mate- to Dress for Any Occasion,” a color v 
Designs.) | aa ; Bee 5 ; 
6 Skeing Richardson's Mercerised Cotton Manager of The Girls’ Club: rials,”an especial description of thelinensand —_chart and a talk on Buying a Corset, Ys 
loss. - Your Club cannot do anything that will count | chambrays which will be worn this spring ; that no woman can afford to ¥ 
Richardson’s bet ban een . a girl aay de ( Caruso’s choice of the dress he likes best; miss. If you cannot get;“Good ” Send us 
° oman physicle S are needed in 11n¢ TODA 5 “ . ° es e ° 
Mercerized Cotton Floss more than in any other country. I have known of | The Kind of Clothes New York Women Dressing” in your town, send ao this coupon 
is the relial le fast color aReueeiaed Cotton Fico. women who would rather die than be attended iz Are Wearing,” and “The Springtime Dress 25 cents and this coupon to é and get a free 
y is spec ialo er is being ade i order to prove y > Ta ave ve r > ULy y 2 rsici< s . °° , e 
to every dato its ov ceucabiaines memediedter. a our esd i Priva — Le. pica ang | That Trims Itself. Margaret Lawrence pay for one year s sub- a g 
Write Today “taming only 25¢ in stamps} suffering among the women and children. writes about ‘What I See at the Spring scription sent direct to, copy. If you 
ain Whe ao aver ae gums of your I do hope your Club will succeed in raising all Matinee.” In addition are departments you. Onecopy free. 4 want “Good Deess- 
Uf you are not absolutely satisfied with the || the money to help that girl. Weare very grateful , 
HH outfit we'll refund every cent of your money. i} to you for what you are doing for our country- “ ing fora year, enclose 
WHI RICHARDSON SILK CO. Dent. 2015 ||| women, You will not regret your efforts. Many xa 
|||] 305-9 West Adams St. . Chicago |}|||||||| homes will be made bright by her. ra 25 cents. 
IMT Mm 7 m MTT | Dr. Li Bi Cu, Baltimore, Maryland. Pa 
Wi Hit | Wy WEE HWE Wil . Od 
HiHiI Hi HI HA Il Hil HN i| HATA Hi Not your earnings from other sources, but E 
TVRIP LEA U WH AWA TUT HHI only a contribution from your earnings in The P Fe N 
Girls’ Club, will be accepted toward this fund. f ame — 
r LASS PIN. So here is an incentive for you to work. “ 





25 FACTORY TO YOu 

For College, School, Society or Lodge 
Descriptive catalog wae attractive prices named ‘ 2 
ree upOn request. Either style of pins here illus- : art 7 Tees 
trated with ony three letters and figures. sng two > Tue Lapies’ HoME JoURNAL New York ff. 
colors of enamel. RLIN » 25c each; > f 2"ENNSY uI/ 
$2.50 dozen; SILVER PLATE, 10c each ; $1.00 dozen. PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA é 


¢ 
BASTIAN BROS. C0. Bastian Bldg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. : a 


Pranayn 2 ue Sit) Aobh. The Home Pattern Company ra Address 


615 West Forty-Third Street « Name of store where you shop 
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The Odorless 
Dress Shields 


ERE is illustrated the new Omo Com- 

bination Brassiere and Dress Shields. 
A full Brassiere of dainty net contains pockets 
for the dress shields which are held in place 
independently of the waist. This saves 
constant attaching and detaching of shields 
and affords perfect protection in hot weather. 


Whatever style of shields you wear, 
be sure they are OMo—the Odor- 
less kind. Guaranteed moisture- 
proof, but contain no rubber, Cool, 
comfortable and washable. 


Omo DRESS SHIELDs are sold at 
good storeseverywhere, Ifyoudon’t 
find them, sendus yourdealer’s name 
and 25c. for Sample Pair, Size 3. 
Interesting Dress Shield Booklet 
mailed free. 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 
51 Walnut St., Middletown, Conn. 









Pants for Infants 


are the perfect protection for baby’s 
clothing. White, soft and cool, they 
do not chafe his tender skin nor make 
him warm or sweaty. OMO PANTs are 
guaranteed moisture-proof, but contain 
no rubber, 

Plain or lace-trimmed, 25c. to $1.00. 

If your dealer does not have them, 
write to us. 


THE OMO MFG. COMPANY 
51 Walnut St., Middletown, Conn, 
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Violet MacMillan 


| Rose Petal Complexions 


can be attained by “rose petal” methods, 
which means, “‘ Keep the skin young’’ 
by keeping it thoroughly clean, with circu- 
lation stimulated —the pores open and the 
blood circulating. To do this, simply 


Use Sem-pre 


following the_lead of discriminating women for the 
past Quarter Century, who have found beauty in 


§ Sempre Giovine 


Pronounced ‘‘Sempray-Jo-ve-nay'’— meaning 
**Always Young.” 
It cleanses. It reveals beauty, not makes it. It develops 
the natural complexion. mpre is a scientific blend 
purest imported oils, combined by a six months’ 
laboratory process into a fragrant cake, daintily con- 
venient in its direct application, and very economical. 
Try ‘‘Sempre”’ today. 
Atalldealers 50 me the cake, or write us for Free 
Sample, giving dealer's name. Sample FREE 
















Marietta Stanley Co. 
58 Turner Avenue Pr 
LN GRAND : 

“a> RAPIDS, 
' MICH. 





STATIONERY 
BH ES @) STAMPED FREE 
One of these styles engraved 
; in gold, silver or blue on one 
quire Ww i ini 


33 35 2 34 30 hite Linen Finish 
Writing Paper, envelopes to match, sent post paid for 50c. 
GESSNER oo. 601 Canal St.. New Orleans, La. 














Trimmed With a Picot-Edge Ribbon 
\ J) 


MAY I TRIM YOUR 
HAT? 
By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


N MY spare moments last summer I em- 

broidered a lawn hat brim and crown piece. 
Some of my friends who have visited in the 
city this spring say these hats are not going to 
be worn this year. Would you advise me to 
use it anyway? I do not like to feel that my 
labor was for no purpose. The brim is about 
eighteen inches in diameter, with a scalloped 
eyelet edge, and the crown has a center of 
embroidery about eight inches across. 

How would you advise me to trim the hat? 
Are flowers or ribbon most fashionable? 

SUBURBANITE. 


MBROIDERED lingerie hats are in good 

style, but they are not worn to the exclusion 
of all other lingerie materials, as was the case 
a few seasons ago. Many dainty and pretty 
cotton textures are employed in the new lingerie 
hats this season. What counts is not so much 
a matter of what particular material you choose, 
but how you use it on your hat. 

From the description you have sent me of 
your embroidery pattern I think you will be 
able to adapt it to a hat like the one pictured 
at the top of this column. The foundation is 
a wire frame, with a narrow brim in a modified 
poke effect. If you cannot buy a suitable 
foundation frame you could use Pattern No. 
7394 and make the foundation out of capenet, 
or I will mail you directions for making a wire 
frame somewhat similar in shape. Then, too, 
Pattern No. 7394 has a melon-shaped, sectional 
crown, while the hat illustrated has a flat-top 
crown, but the crown circle may be adjusted 
by drawing in the lower edge with fullness. 

If you use a wire frame, first cover it with a 
thin lawn to protect the outside material from 
the wires. Face the under brim with mousseline, 
Brussels net or malines, cut on the straight of 
the material. Allow three times the circum- 
ference of the hat if you use chiffon, while for 
malines twice this amount will be required. 




















HE lower photograph in this column shows 

the under brim facing gathered at the head 
size and outer brim edge. At the direct edge 
a frill of inch-wide Valenciennes lace makes a 
pretty, soft finish. 

In arranging the embroidered upper brim so 
that the scalloped edge would overhang the 
brim edge of the hat a space of an inch and a 
half was left uncovered around the base of the 
crown. This was finished with a four-cornered 
lace frill. To make this frill take a sixteen-inch 
square of paper and sew the lace around the 
outer edge. After you have sewed three rows 
together fill in the corners, soasto make a circle 
inthe center. Then gather around the crown, 
arranging the points evenly. 

The trimming is very simple in character— 
a three-inch picot-edge ribbon, box-plaited 
around the brim and made into a charming 
bow at the left side. 














Details of Frill and Under Brim Facing 
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When you buy Laces 


How are youtoknow How are you to know 
that you are getting 
fashionable patterns? 





That name and that trade-mark are your 
assurance of lace quality and lace style. 


Back of Quaker Laces is the authorita- 
tive standing of the largest organization 
of lace-makers in the world. 


We keep our fingers on the pulse of 
fashion in the great fashion centers— 


Paris, London, New York. 





Lace designs. 


Fashion fancies for 
1913 call for lace in prac- 
tically every part of fem- 
inine attire—in charming 
gowns, chic hats, winsome 
waists, dainty lingerie, 
everything. 


Cobwebby Shadow 
laces, the heavier Mac- 
rames, fairy-like Bohe- 
mians, rich Clunys and 
many other fashionable 
varieties of lace are in- 
cluded in Quaker Laces. 
‘They are produced in the 
most desirable widths of 





Quaker Laces are not sold by mail. We cannot 
send samples, but we will gladly send you ‘‘ The 
Quaker Lace Book’’ free on request. This book con- 
tains nearly a hundred suggestions for gowns, waists, 
lingerie, and other articles of women’s wear. 


Fac-simile of Quaker Lace card less than 4 actual size. The lace is 
Quaker Shadow Edge No. 3957. Also made in other fashionable widths. 











that you are getting 
the best value? 


That you may be absolutely sure on 
both these points, we wind Quaker Laces 
around turquoise blue cards on which the 
name and trade-mark are stamped in gold. 





The newest style-trends in laces you'll 
find accurately reflected in Quaker Laces. 


New ideas in lace patterns you’ll find 
most beautifully expressed in Quaker 





LACES 


insertions, edges, flounces, 
bands and all-overs. The 
best stores sell them. 


Look at the Quaker 
Lace page in the Butter- 
ick, Standard, New Idea, 
Pictorial Review and 
McCall’s Fashion Quar- 
terlies for Summer. There 
we show a number of 
different patterns of 
Quaker Laces. They 
give you an idea of the 
variety and character of 
Quaker Lace designs. Be 
sure to see them. 


To see the great variety of fashionable Quaker 
Lace designs go to the best department stores, dry 
goods stores and lace specialty shops. Look for 
the blue card with the Quaker trade-mark. Write 
today for “The Quaker Lace Book.” 


Quaker Lace Company 


Makers of Quaker Laces, Quaker Curtains and Quaker Craft-Lace 


PHILADELPHIA 
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BURNETT'S 


rome exe 
VANILLA 


Brother Harry, who is a young 
architect, called Marjorie’s dessert 
a ‘‘three story’’ pie— good in de- 
sign and well built. 

**But there’s another story,’’ 
said Marjorie. ‘*When I ordered 
the flavoring I said just ‘ Vanilla.’ 
Mother called to me, ‘Specify 
Burnett’s, my dear.’ ‘That little 
advice simply made a success of 
this cream pie. ‘They never tasted 
so good when I made them of ‘any 
old vanilla’ in our school club.’’ 

**T see,’? said Brother Harry. 
**Mother is the building inspector. 
She doesn’t want to see good ma- 
terial wasted by leaving something 
important out of the ‘specifica- 
tions.” This means that it’s plain 
business economy when you're 
making dessert to specify 


Even the most enthusiastic care devoted 
to making a dessert may go for nothing if 
the flavoring is inferior. Burnett’s Vanilla, 
prepared from the pure, fragrant Mexican 
bean, gives a cook all the help of the best. 
By insisting on ‘¢ Burnett’s’’ you are that 
much surer that the word “* best’’ will be 
applied to your dessert itself, 






Let us send you our Recipe 
Book of 115 tempting des- er 
game) §=serts. Please mention gro- BP rwo ounces mar 


cer’s name in writing for it. 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 
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Dept. A, 36 India St. “# < F | : 

Boston, Mass. ery 
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AEMNIT 


No. 2305 
ARE SEAMLESS. 
No Garter-Hole Runs—the “ Knit-in” 
Hem Stops Them All 


Strong, silk-lisle stockings with a high spliced 


heel, double sole, reinforced heel and toe. Also ie 


4\%-inch HEMNIT top that is loose, comfort- 
able, and elastic, filling all requirements of the 
out-size. Getthemfrom yourdealerinblack,tan | 


and white with the ‘‘ Witch” tag, at 25c.apair. §£ j 


If he does not carry Ipswich, send us his 

name with your order. 

IPSWICH 3 IPSWICH 
MILLS Main MASS. 
1822 Street 1913 


Manystylesformen,women, and 
children, at 15c. and 25c. a pair. 
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| Size 18x114%x9% 





TRAVELIGHT 


Waterproof Matting Bag —‘‘ Light 
as a feather, strong as good leather.’’ 
Sold over the entire universe and ap- 
proved by all. Price $2.00, prepaid. 
If not satisfactory, money refunded. 


TRAVELIGHT MFG. CO. 
237 N. Lawrence 8t., Phila. 





























L A Turkish Towel Made This Coat 
es 








A CHILD’S SUMMER 
COAT FOR 75 CENTS 
By Frances L. Allen 


HAT could be more practical and desir- 

able as a summer wrap for an infant or a 
small child than the attractive little coat made 
of a Turkish towel shown above? This is a 
garment which can be quickly made, being cut 
on the simple peasant or one-piece shaping, as 
the diagrams show, and surely nothing is easier 
to launder than a Turkish or bath towel. 

A light-weight towel of good 
quality is to be preferred to a 
heavy towel, as it is less bulky. 
This makes the garment easier 
to sew as well as to wash, points 
43 iN that should recommend it to 

busy mothers. 

With two little coats of this 
character it should be possible 
to keep a child well supplied 
with clean wraps through an 
entire summer, for even when 
traveling it is a simple matter 
to wash them, as no starching 
nor ironing is necessary. 

Towels which are large 
enough for this purpose can be 
purchased at an average price of seventy-five 
cents each, frequently at sales for less, and of 
course one can payconsiderably more, according 
to the quality desired. 

From much experience I have learned that 
there is no real economy in using inferior ma- 
terials for children’s clothes of any character. 
All the little garments must be laundered so 
many times and receive such hard wear that 
only good materials can 
be expected to look well. 


« -15INCHES- 3 
COAT for a child Mt | 
of two or three 
years requires a towel : 
twenty-six inches wide 43IN. 
and fifty inches long. | 
Select a towel with a | 
\ 
| 
| 
\ 
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K 8IN- > 
The Left Side 


k 63 IN.4 


simple border in a be- 
coming color, and finish 
the shoulder seams and 
the piecing seams of the 
sleeves with briar stitch 1 
k -14 INCHES-» 
Right Side of Coat 


i — -~ eens — — 




















done with floss of the 
same color. Pearl or 
crochet buttons are best 
for the closing. A towel without a colored 
border might be preferred, in which case the 
seams should be finished with briar stitch done 
with white floss. 

Of course no lining is used in this coat, but a 
neat finish may be given the seams and hem by 
felling over these a narrow white cotton tape, 
or by opening the seam edges and feHing these 
down with a briar stitch done in white floss. 

If along coat for an 
infant is wanted use 
the same size towel as 
that for an older child, 
but for this smaller 
garment it will not be 
necessary to piece the 
sleeves, and a little 
different division of 
the width of the fronts 
and back from those 
given on the diagrams 
may benecessary. Of 
course the neck and 
collar size must be 
smaller, and the cuff 
a trifle smaller, though 
a generously large sleeve and cuff are a con- 
venience for an infant’s wrap. 


K- — 20INCHES— 





F 6S INA 


4tIN, 





k& — 19 INCHES — > 
The Back Section 


HE attractive little hat shown on the figure 

above is Pattern No. 6898, which comes in 
three sizes: 18, 19 and 20 inches head measure, 
price ten cents. If made of such materials as 
linen, piqué or cotton rep it is easily laundered 
and may be kept clean with little labor. 
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SOINCHES — 
A Diagram of the Cutting Lines 


















































A Delightfully Cool Porch by 
Day and an Ideal Sleeping 
Porch by Night 


Porch Shades 


“They Outlast Many Seasons” | 


from the outside give a finish to the porch | 
and an air of hominess to the house that 
are very attractive. They make the porch | 
a place everyone will seek during the hot, | 
sultry days of summer. But you must not i 
confuse Vudor Shades with ordinary bam- i 
boo screens. There is all the difference in i 
the world between them, both in the serv- \ 
ice and in the comfort they bring. 

The light, strong wooden strips of Vudor | 
Shades are lock-stitched together by heavy 
seine twine so the strips will not work out | 
at the sides of the shades and become | 
broken. The twine is rot-proof and the | 
raising cords will not annoy you by curling 
up and sticking in the pulleys. 

Vudor Shades are indelibly stained (not | 
painted nor dipped) in soft, pleasing colors ! 
to harmonize with your house. They will i 
retain their newness and withstand sun and ) 
rain for many seasons. i 
_Vudor Shades repel the sun’s rays, but 
let in all the light and air you want. You 
can see out, but no one can see in. They 
make the porch a delightfully cool and 
secluded place where your family can spend 
the long summer days and where you may ff 
rest in comfort during nights when the \ 
thought of a hot bedroom banishes sleep. ) 


Send for Booklet 


handsomely illustrated in colors and telling about Vudor Porch 
Shades and Hammocks. We will tell you the name of nearest 
Vudor dealer and send sample name-plate so you can 
identify our shades. Mail the coupon today. 












Hough Shade Corporation 
220 Mill Street Janesville, Wis. 


We are sole manufacturers of the famous Vudor Re-enforced Ham- 














mocks, which have heavy re-enforcement woven into the bed and OS Ss FA 
double-strength end cording. They cost no more and wear twice 9 & ri 
as long as other hammocks which look like them. <A wv s” nos 
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This name-plate marks the genuine wo Aes és 
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Against | 
Imitations *y, 
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Trained 
nurses realize the 
importance of having pre- 
scriptions filled exactly as written 
by the physician. 

When your doctor orders 
“LYSOL,” he does not mean 
something similar in appearance or 
name, but LYSOL itself, a standard 
iM = preparation. 

} LYSOL’S daily use in practically every 
hospital in America and its almost uni- 


versal employment by physicians have 
aroused widespread attempts at imitation. 


THREE SIZES: 
3-oz. 25c, 7-0z. 50c, 16-0z. $1.00, at your druggist 


You can protect yourself against sub- 
stitutes if you insist upon LYSOL in its 
original, unused packages. 

-As an antiseptic and as a dis- 
infectant and germicide in the 
household, nothing is superior 
to LYSOL. 

Write Today for Interesting 

LYSOL Booklet 


Full of helpful health hints and 
what every woman should know 
about protecting the home with 
Lysol. Address 


LEHN & FINK, Manufacturing Chemists 


~~ St., New York 


















Can you imagine a Corset delightfully 
comfortable from the very minute you 
put it on, that requires no“ breaking in, 
that is made expressly for you, to your 
individual measurements and just ex- 
actly as you wish it? This, then, is the 
real delight in store for you when you 
put on your first Barcley Corset. 

Barcley Corsets are Guaranteed to Fit, 
Reasonable in Price and a New Corset is 
Furnished Free if a stay should break or 
rust within a year. Not Sold in Stores. 
Send, without obligation, for our beauti- 
ful fashion booklet and the name of our 
expert corsetiére in your locality who 
will fit you in the privacy of your home. 








“qx ecini Hair-Bow 
Oo Fastener 


is asimple, gold 
finished metal 
.¥ device for 
Feb. ¥ securing 
, 21,1911 ribbon bows to 
hair. Keeps bows fresh. One Artistic 
can be used on different bows. At ribbon 
counters. Retail dealers supplied by 
Marshall Field & Company, Chicago 
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THE GIRL WHO 
WORKS 


By Martha Keeler 


UST among ourselves I want to ask a 

question: Was the task ever set before you 
of making bricks without straw? If so you 
will appreciate my feeling when letters come 
to me requesting advice in situations which are 
not explained. With every girl in need my 
sympathy is genuine, but in order that it may 
be effective I must understand the need. And 
how can I understand unless in writing me you 
go straight to the point? Shooting an arrow 
into the air may be advantageous to a poet; 
at least we know that this form of archery 
furnished Longfellow inspiration for a charm- 
ing bit of verse; but for us prosaic people it is 
a futile method of attempting to find work. 
Before I can offer suggestions which are suited 
to your case the case must be clear to my own 
mind. Some of you give me little to go by; 
for instance, one girl wrote that she was “‘ very 
anxious to get a position of some kind, and 
thought perhaps this department could tell 
her how to go about it.”” Unfortunately her 
letter contained not a single sentence which 
indicated fitness for a position of any kind. 
But the climax came when another girl frankly 
asked me to “‘guess”’ in what line of work she 
could succeed. 


bas. certain correspondents, bewildered by 
the strangeness of conditions into which 
they have been thrust by recent calamity, are 
somewhat vague in their ideas of earning a 
livelihood is not to be wondered at; to make 
terms with life anew on an entirely different 
basis is extremely difficult for a woman who 
has spent many years in the shelter of a home. 
Letters from the bereaved and suffering receive 
most sympathetic reading; the writers’ be- 
wilderment I understand. But if I am to be 
helpful in banishing the bewilderment, if I am 
to make suggestions about work, I must know 
what you can do that the world needs to have 
done. In my schooldays we used to be sent 
to the blackboard, in the algebra class, to copy 
examples from the book and work them out; 
when the tasks were finished the whole class, 
guided by the teacher, inspected the results. 
And I remember that many whose answers did 
not agree with those the teacher gave failed 
because in the first place they had been inac- 
curate in copying the examples from the book; 
the whole thing was wrong because there was 
a mistake at the beginning. So in this more 
perplexing problem of readjustment: if we are 
to solve it successfully we must be able to set 
down in black and white just what we have to 
start with. 

Therefore, in order to save time for all of 
us, let me say that before I can intelligently 
counsel you it will be necessary for you to tell 
me your age, how much schooling you have 
had, the kind of work (if any) which you have 
already done, your preference for future work, 
and, above all, your preparation for it. To 
know whether you must be entirely self- 
supporting or if you simply wish to supplement 
your parents’ generosity will also be of aid to 
me; there is a vast difference, you know, be- 
tween being obliged to earn your bread and 
wishing to indulge a fondness for sweetmeats. 
The information can be given in a few words. 


2 THIS era of abundant opportunity the 
variety of occupations from which a girl may 
choose depends upon herself, but to forge 
ahead in any field demands well-trained ability; 
to no girl nor woman can I hold out the hope 
of probable success unless she already has, or 
will secure technical training of some sort. 
Generalities do not interest employers; an 
applicant who expects to gain a hearing must 
have specialized in some definite way. To 
specialize calls for money, time and effort; the 
less money a girl has the more time she will 
probably require to make her effort fruitful. 
But with youth, health, ability and ambition, 
what more does she ask? Is she not well 
equipped? 

Not all women who must earn their living 
are blessed with this equipment. But many 
knowingly possess it and many others have 
received, with no realization of their worth, 
priceless gifts in natural endowments. Each of 
us must cut the pattern according to her cloth; 
some who are lavishly supplied with goods are 
wasteful, others whose material is scant plan 
and contrive in such a way that results are 
wonderful. And we must all accept the fact 
that in the Land of Self-Support need of train- 
ing does not vary with the difficulties of obtain- 
ing it, but remains immutable. The point, 
however, which I now wish to make is that any 
girl whose armament includes youth, health, 
ability and ambition has it in her power— 
barring catastrophes—to capture, sooner or 
later, a position that shall be decidedly worth 
while. At the outset the range of possibilities 
may be limited by resources as expressed in 
dollars and cents—that is, of two girls who are 
otherwise on a par one must accept work which 
the other may decline. Indeed enforced ac- 
ceptance of some humble task may be the best 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 63 

















CEILING—S-W Filat-tone, Silver Gray 
FLOoOoR—S-W Mar-not 
WALL—S-W Filat-tone, Bright Sage 


WoopworK—S-W Handcraft Stain, Bog Oak 
CoRNICE—S-W Enamel, Pure White 



























Here the floor problem is successfully solved 
with Sherwin-Williams Mar-not 


Mar-not will solve most floor problems. It is an 
elastic, durable, quick-drying varnish that keeps its 
lustre and resists wear and heel marks unusually well. 
A shabby floor will discount the most = deco- 
rating scheme. 


Our New Portfolio of Plans for Home Decoration 


will help you not only to get your floors 
right, but will also suggest a complete 
decorative plan for any room or for the 
outside of your house. Don’t mistake 
this portfolio’s purpose. It’s as valu- 
able for the housewife who wants to 


renew a chair, as to the house owner 
with a whole house to decorate. What- 
ever your painting need, the portfolio 
gives exact specifications for best 
meeting it. We will send it free on 
request. 

Visit our Decorative Departments: 


116 W. 32nd St., bet. 6th and 7th Aves., New York and 1101 People’s Gas Bldg., Chicago 
617 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


SHERWIN - WILLIAMS 
PAINTS E VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to the Sherwin-Williams Co., 617 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 





The 
Food - Drink 
for All Ages 





Ask for ¥ — are 
ORIGINAL— ‘ ee 
GENUINE = All Druggists 





Wonderful New Refiecater : 


With X -Y-NO Stone Lining 
, . 


9 













I | | : —a lining that won’t check, chip, crack 

: nor discolor—a lining that is blue-white, 
with the polish of marble,the toughness of 
steel, the lightness of ebony—a lining that 
means an end of hard work and an end of 
high costs. 


Cleanable 
Odorless 
Sanitary 


(i £ RRs ig This refrigerator, 





































Everything Slides because of its wonderful One-Piece X-Y-NO 
Right Out SY Stone Lining, has utterly changed men’s ideas 
X-5 —3242x 20x 44 — $31 6 Sizes on refrigerator value. 
Made by a secret process, the lining shown here- Cloth wrung out in hot water!—a quick rub, and 
with reduces to a price that the average person the “‘box”’ is sweet-clean! And that’s an end of it. 


can afford to pay, the highest More relief for tired women! 
grade, most sanitary, most effi- 


cient and most economically Remarkable Ice-Saving Circulation 
operated refrigerator probably Every cubic inch of space comes into the 
ever constructed. zone of moving air. This, with the sci- 

See how easy it is to keep the entific zzsulation and construc- 
Rhinelander X-Y-NO clean. tion, stands for an economy of ice 


Shelves, ice tank, drip pan— that, compared to other refrigerators 
everything, in fact, slides com- of same capacity, is simply astonish- 
pletely out of the lining. And the ing. Sent on 10 Days’ Approval. 
rounded curners, highly polished Don’t think of buying ay refrigerator 
sides and absence of all hooks, until you investigate ours. Ask about 
ledges and cracks, all combine to big 10-day offer and guarantee. Freight 
abolish forever the accumulation allowed. Write for our new catalog, 
of filth and the abiding places Please send name of your dealer. 


of polluting germs and microbes. Address 


RHINELANDER REFRIGERATOR CO. 
101 Kemp Street Rhinelander, Wis. Ar 
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Experts 
The best chocolate candy expert 
in the world is the young lady. 
She appreciates the true choco- 
late flavor, and the purity of 


PETER’S 
Milk Chocolate 


No other milk chocolate in the 
world has this wonderful flavor. 
People who know, always ask 
for Peter’s, and its superiority is 
evident to everybody. It is the 
original milk chocolate and 


It stands in a 
class by itself 


Simply try it some- 
time and you will real- 
ize keenly that Peter’s 
Milk Chocolate is un- 
surpassed. 

‘ae Be sure and get 
CH. Peter's, the original, 
FF _onernE when you ask for 

High as the Alps . 
tu quality” milk chocolate. 
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“The Easiest 
Shoe For 


That’s what 
wearers say 


of the Dr. Edison 


Thousands of women 
have found that this shoe 
gives instant relief from 
tired aching feet. 


Active women need 
these restful shoes. Built 
in the sole is a soft flex- 
ible cushion which, by al- 
lowing the shoe to conform 
to the shape of the foot, 
permits free blood circu- 
lation and protects sensitive 
Soot nerves. 


Dr &dison 


(wstr0N {Hor 


FOR WOMEN WITH SENSITIVE FEET 

Its comfort is not due to any shape or style. The 
models include the season's most fashionable lasts — 
correct everywhere. High 
grade materials and expert 
workmanship combine to 
make this shoe faultless. 

Dr. Edison Cushion Shoe is 
made in a factory of 8,000 pairs 
daily capacity—the result of more 
than 30 years of study in correct 
footwear for women, 
























ig 6=- All Leathers—Button or Lace 
HHI Boots . . . $4.00 and $4.50 
} Oxfords. . $3.50 and $4.00 
iil Sold by leading dealers. If 
yours should not have them 
i} Write Us For Style Book 
of new Spring models and 
name of one who does. 


Utz & Dunn Co. S ytish 
188 Canal 8t. Effect 








Alexandra’s favorite 
odor—régally exquisite. Fashion 
dictates it today. Samplebottle20c. , 
PARK & TILFORD, 225 Fifth Ave., New York 


A HOUBIGANT PERFUME 


JR DESENNETT 











THE GIRL WHO 
WORKS 


By Martha Keeler 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 


of spurs; narrow paths often lead into broad 
fields of usefulness. But not unless the traveler 
knows where she wants to go and spares no 
pains to arrive. 


NE girl wrote me that she “‘thought’’ she 

“would enjoy a position that required re- 
sponsibility’’; I replied that the only thing for 
her to do, then, was to qualify for such a place. 
Positions that involve responsibility do not 
spring up overnight, nor does spasmodic zeal 
flower in efficiency. When an individual career 
or the history of a business house gives out- 
ward and visible sign that small beginning has 
developed into notable achievement praise is 
generously bestowed. Size cannot be hidden; 
evidence of prosperity makes its appeal to all 
of us. But if instead of blindly admiring the 
towering structure of success we will search for 
the foundation on which it was built, and 
investigate the reasons for steady, consistent 
growth, we shall discover something of signif- 
icance: namely, that from first to last there was 
no haphazard effort. The structure is beauti- 
ful. Yes. But there is something deeper. Long, 
long before the lofty pile was reared work 
went on which there was no one to applaud. 
Intelligence chose the site, energy cleared 
away the underbrush, industry accumulated 
the building materials, and patience and perse- 
verance together strove to turn them to ac- 
count. Will you consider this, my untrained 
girls, you who have not yet concentrated on any 
definite pursuit, but have a hazy notion that you 
would ‘‘enjoy a position of responsibility ’’? 


T DOES not follow, of course, that failure 

in one vocation precludes victory in an- 
other; sometimes blunders have been turned to 
blessings and mistakes have served as stepping 
stones. But, other things being equal, the 
sooner we begin to plant the seed in the special 
field in which both aptitude and training bear 
witness to the richness of the soil the more 
abundant harvest we shall reap. Often suc- 
cess in one not entirely congenial form of work 
suggests possible variation of environment 
which shall still engage the same talents and 
abilities. For instance, not long ago a very 
interesting letter came to me from a well- 
educated German woman in the early thirties. 
She had followed the occupation of child’s 
nurse, she said, for fourteen years; she thor- 
oughly understood babies and young children 
and was very fond of them. But she was tired 
of being in private families and longed for 
change. What else could she do? 

I advised that she invest her experience 
where it would bring returns; that she prepare 
for a position in which her natural aptitude and 
the knowledge gained in fourteen years would 
be invaluable. I enumerated new openings for 
women, such as visiting nurses in city or ru- 
ral districts, school nurses and infant-welfare 
nurses, sanitary inspectors and welfare nurses 
in shops and factories, social-service nurses in 
hospitals, or Board of Health assistants. Every 
position in this group demands technical train- 
ing. I told my correspondent where it could 
be obtained, explaining that in addition to the 
regular work of the academic year summer 
courses were available, and in some depart- 
ments evening classes too; that for certain 
able, alert students at this school there were 
opportunities to earn part of their expenses, 
and that the school maintained close relations 
with city hospitals and settlements. 


roe these particulars several deductions, 
applicable not only to this case, but also to 
many others, may be drawn: namely, that 
provision is made for reducing to lowest terms 
the time required for thorough preparation 
for new avenues of work; that students may 
specialize in subjects which are most essential 
to their needs; that through possibility of earn- 
ing while learning the financial burden imposed 
by training may be eased, and that the training 
itself offers opportunities to make in hospitals 
and settlements connections which may prove 
pleasant and profitable. For all of us there 
are aids along the way, if we ask for Divine 
assistance and are resolved to help ourselves. 

In conclusion I expressed to this correspond- 
ent the belief that if she prepared herself to 
enter one of the suggested avenues of work she 
could win therein not only abundant measure 
of personal success, but—what is much more 
desirable—enlarged opportunity for helping 
others also. 

In many occupations emphasis is placed on 
self-development: for our own sakes we are 
taught to value efficiency. But to engage in 
labors like those above enumerated fosters the 
growth of altruism. Indeed the very nature 
of the work is testimony to the enlightened 
conscience of mankind. 

NOTE—If there are any problems that seem toomuch 
for you to solve write to Mrs. Keeler and she will do 
her best to help you. If you will inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope she will answer you by mail. 
Address Mrs. Martha Keeler, in care of THE LaDIEs’ 
HoME JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 


Tf it isn’t an Eastman, 


It isn'ta Kodak. 








It’s Springtime. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


Catalogue free at your dealers 
or by mail. 





Every field and park 
and woodland—every walk and ride, every 
joyous outing, invites your KODAK. 























You'll Like Nesnah 
“It’s made in a jiffy” 


Merely dissolve it in milk. 
When set aside for a few 
minutes it becomes firm and 
ready-to-serve. 

It’s different from ordinary 
desserts. It's not a gelatine— 
it’s a distinctive food dessert 
that’s wholesome, pure and 


delightfully flavored. 


Delicious, Healthful, Economical 





10c the package. Makes 
enough for the whole family. 


Ask your Grocer. If he hasn't it, send 
his name and address and we'll send 
you sample sufficient to make one glass 
of dessert. 

SLE ZEAL DOD, 


Vals FED OR 











Nine delicate favors— 
to suit everyones taste: 
Vanilla Maple 
Chocolate Caramel 
Orange Pistachio 
Lemon Raspberry 

Coffee 

Prepared by 


THE JUNKET FOLKS, Little Falls, N.Y. 























We want to 
send you these 14 

kinds of biscuit con- 
fections — 










Specialties a. 
More delicate in sub- 4 rm 
stance and delightful <3, 
in flavor than any bis- 
cuits you have ever 
tasted. You'll call 
them cake or candy 
—we call them 
Biscuit Bonbons. 
Send us the cost of postage 
and packing only (10 cents in 
stamps or coin) and we will send 
you this tempting Sunshine 
“Revelation Box’? of Sunshine 
goodies. Or, send a postal for our 
Sunshine “ Taste Box,” containing 
five kinds, postpaid. In either case 
please mention yourdealer’s name. 
Joose-Wnues Biscurr (mPANY 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 
543 Causeway Street 






Boston, Mass. 



























































































Four Exclusive 
Features in the 


SEEGER wArsee. 
SIPHON REFRIGERATOR 


Mighty important points are these — they 
have a lot to do with your pocketbook 
and the health of your family: 

First, The Seeger Siphon, the most efficient 
method known for creating and maintain- 
ing a constant circulation of fresh, pure, 
dry, cold air in refrigerators. 

Second, The 14-layer walls, made of best 
insulating materials known. 

Third, The unique drain pipe with trap 
attachment which prevents the outside 
air from entering the refrigerator. 

Fourth, One-piece elastic enamel or white 
porcelain linings. 

Here’s what these features do for you: 
Keep your food supply pure, fresh and 

wholesome, free from the impurities, flavors 

and odorsof other foodsin thesamecompart- 
ment, immune to the attempts of germ life. 
Save you money on your ice bills. 
Protect baby’s life by keeping his milk 
free from disease germs. 
How can you afford to get along without 
such a refrigerator? 


Sold By Dealers Under 


The Seeger Guarantee 





Go see them; compare them point by point 
with other refrigerators. Ask about the broad, 
liberal guarantee. 

Write for the Seeger book explaining in de- 
tail the Seeger Siphon and other interesting 
features. 

If we haven’t a dealer in your town we will 
ship a Seeger direct. 


Seeger Refrigerator Co. 
858-870 Arcade St., St. Paul, Minn. 
California Branch, 413-15 E, 3d Street, Los Angeles 


Seeger Dry 
Air’ Siphon 
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HE good service of Utica | 
Sheets to three gener- | 
ations of particular house- | 

| 


wives makes them the 
choice of a fourth generation 


OTICA 


oy me UE ber ore 


Sheets and 
Pillow Cases — 


Established 1848 


Times change bal “Utica” remains a standard 


RY BBING and wringing 
and ironing—a sheet has a 
pretty hard time of it. There 
is a reason for making sheets | 
and pillow cases as good as 
the “Utica” Brand. 


Sold by leading stores everywhere 








Our “Mohawk” Brand is'a good 

sheet, not quite so heavy as “Utica” } 
SPP 
Vu CO 


aN Utica Sieam & Mohawk Valley 
GON Cotton Mills Utica. NY 
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FOR FAR-AWAY 
CHILDREN 
But Not for Our Own 


T SEEMS almost as though the following 

circular note, sent out by the Commissioner 
of Education in Washington, must have been 
issued with some thought of its satirical effect 
upon our chaotic and senseless school work. 
Here we see that away off in far Manila, the 
National Government is giving to the Philip- 


pine children a system of schooling that for 


progressive thoughtfulness and clear-sighted 
vision is years ahead of what most of the cities 
and States here at home are giving their own 
children. But read what we are doing across 
the Pacific—and then look at your own school: 


Industrial Education in the Philippines 


NDER the leadership of American educa- 

tors Philippine education is making a re- 
markableadvance. Indeed, according to recent 
reports received at the United States Bureau 
of Education, there are features of present-day 
education in the Philippines that are well worth 
the careful attention of school leaders in the 
United States. 

It is in the field of industrial training and 
useful arts that the Filipinos, under American 
teachers, are making the most notable prog- 
ress—such progress, in fact, that in certain 
lines—particularly lace making and embroid- 
ery—the products of the Philippine schools not 
only compare favorably with the work of the 
famous French and Swiss experts, but also 
promise to compete with them successfully in 
the world’s markets. 

The whole system of education in the Philip- 
pines is based on the principle that the children 
should receive training that will prepare them 
directly for the life they are to live. The boys 
receive manual training from the very begin- 
ning. In the lowest grades they make articles 
that they can use and sell, both in their own 
localities and elsewhere. The most important 
industry taught the boys is hat weaving. It is 
a prescribed exercise in the primary schools. 

“The Bureau of Education at Manila con- 
siders it one of its legitimate functions to give 
such training in the making of good hats as will 
afford a large number of children a permanent 
means of earning a livelihood,’ wrote Mr. 
Frank R. White, Director of the Philippine 
Education, in 1910, after the courses had been 
introduced; and the development of the work 
has more than justified his claim. Chief among 
the products are the famous “buntal’’ hats, 
made from the leaf stems of the opened buri 
leaves. The schools do not attempt to replace 
hand machinery with modern apparatus, for it 
is recognized that there is a real demand for 
the products of careful hand workmanship. 


N THE girls’ schools plain sewing and house- 

keeping have generally formed the prescribed 
courses, but recently lace making and em- 
broidery have been introduced, because they 
are arts which, besides possessing educational 
value, furnish the girls with a remunerative 
occupation. There were already in the Philip- 
pines young women who had learned embroid- 
ery and lace making in the convents under the 
Spanish régime. Furthermore, because of their 
great natural aptitude for such work, and be- 
cause of their patience and delicacy of execu- 
tion, the Filipino women are considered among 
the most skillful workers in the world in these 
arts, their products being classed by experts as 
superior even to that of the French and the 
Swiss. The schools are therefore working on 
sure ground in teaching lace making and em- 
broidery, and they have ascertained that the 
demand for the kind of work their children can 
turn out is practically unlimited. In an effort 
to increase the available supply of teachers for 
the work courses in lace making and embroid- 
ery have been offered in the Philippine Normal 
School since 1910, and also in the various 
vacation assemblies of teachers. 

The first thing a Filipino girl does in the 
sewing Class in school is to make for herself a 
complete outfit of clothing. This work she 
usually begins in the second grade, but some- 
times in the first or third. Armed with an em- 
broidery frame and other apparatus (in most 
cases made by the boys in the same school) 
she advances in proficiency through the vari- 
ous grades: hemming and embroidering cotton 
squares, fine linen, handkerchiefs, waists, and 
so on. The more expert girls turn out master- 
pieces in French net and embroidery. In lace 
they make all varieties of “‘pillow lace,” includ- 
ing ‘‘torchon’’ (Spanish lace), Maltese, Ceylon 
or Indian, Irish crochet, etc. 


NM IDEA of the extent of industrial educa- 
tion in the Philippines may be gained from 
the fact that nearly 400,000 school pupils are 
engaged in some kind of industrial work. For 
the past four years industrial instruction has 
been prescribed in the primary course for both 
boys and girls, and the work is systematically 
carried on in an advanced stage in the inter- 
mediate schools. Twenty-six well-equipped 
trade schools have been established in Manila 
and the various provinces; there is a college of 
agriculture at Los Banos, and a college of en- 
gineering has been added to the University of 
the Philippines. The Filipinos take to the edu- 
cational program, industrial and otherwise, 
quickly and profitably; and the civil govern- 
ment finds its duties much less onerous now 
that the military invasion of the islands has 
been superseded by the educational. 

















SROECS 





tional comfort. 


ec . . 
breaking-in’’ unnecessary. 


wearers than other makes. 


420— 
Cloth Top, Welt. 


A Few Unusual Styles 
$5.50 and $6.00 


You can order your shoes from any Queen 
Quality Dealer through Parcel Post System. 


stamped on every pair. 








‘The Latest Styles 


EEN QUALITY Shoes com- 


bine unusual style with excep- 


No matter what model you select you 
will find the wonderful ‘‘fexible sole’’ 
that insures perfect fit and makes 


It is for these reasons that Queen 
Quality Shoes have more satisfied 


Here are a few of the latest models: 


Patent Pony, Button Oxford, 


2010A— Smoke Gray Ooze Pump, Satin 


Bow, Welt. 

678A— White Egyptian Cloth, Blucher 
Oxford, Welt. 

2633— Gun Metal Blucher Oxford, Welt. 

4712— White Washable Buck, Button, 
Welt. 

4135— Tan Chrome Calf, Button, Welt. 


$3.50, $3.75, $4.00, $4.25, $4.50 and $5.00 


See that the Queen Quality trade mark is 


THOMAS G. PLANT CO. 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 















































-YVRITING PAPER |) 


ARDWOVE 


embodies that refinement in stationery which has 
long made the Ward name so distinctively known 
to New Englanders. Ask your dealer for it. 

It has all the qualities that the refined correspond- 
ent requires and sells at the right price. Itis ap- 
propriately boxed and comes in the standard sizes. 
If your dealer cannot supply you send us his 
name and we will forward you a sample portfolio. 


Address for Portfolio No. 5 
SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 57-63 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 











Beautiful Tea Wagon 





15 Days Free Trial 


Direct From Factory To You at a Great Saving In Cost 

Tea wagon service is now recognized as the only 
correct service for social functions. Saves thousands 
of unnecessary steps and com- 
pletely eliminates the burden of 
carrying trays. 

‘his is an original design — 
durable construction—ample ca- 
pacity. Beautifully finished in 
mahogany, fumed or weathered 
oak. Also attractive designs in 
serving tables. 

Jur Food and Dish Cars for 
Schools, Institutions, Hotels, and 
Restaurants reduce cost of operating 

: large dining rooms, Write today for intro- 
ductory direct-from-factory offer. 


THE BLAKESLEE MFG. COMPANY, Dept. H, Kansas City, Mo. 

























shirt. 
protection. 











its right production. 
a garment so important. 


For Infants 


and silk. Also in merino (half wool). 
wool. Prices run from 25 cents up.. 


can’t supply. 





When Your Babe 
Wears Rubens: 


Then coughs and colds will be warded off. 
Discomfort will be ended. 

The shirt will always fit snugly—will go on 
like a jacket. 
come off—no open laps. 

There will be a double thickness where it’s 
needed—over chest and abdomen. 

Fifteen million babies have enjoyed this 
And no baby without it can get equal 


invention, and this whole factory is devoted to 


Ask for Rubens Shirts and be sure that this ! ' 
label appears on the front. This shirt is our ' VG VA H 
oe ae ' 1 
Don’t be misled by imitations on 1 4 


Rubens Shirts 


Sizes for any age from birth. Made in cotton, wool 
Also in silk and 


Sold by dry-goods stores, or sold direct where dealers 
Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 20 N. Market St., Chicago 


There will be no buttons to 


Please learn why. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
be “—_ 









Trademark 





No Buttons 








Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
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My FREE BOOK Tells How 








THE RURAL 


SCHOOL-TEACHER RveryaWomranngl im \ 
file’ United! Siaters 


By Nan L. Mildren 


Supervisor of Primary and Rural Schools 


Planning Opening Exercises 


E ARE now drawing near the ‘full tide”’ 

of the year. The buds have opened into 
blossoms, nests of baby birds are overhead, and 
underfoot is a carpet of green dotted with 
bright-faced daisies or shining buttercups. 

As a well-known writer has said: ‘At this 
season I am of the earth earthy; I even forget 
to look at the stars.” 

With fresh, living, growing Nature overhead, 
underfoot, all around, is this not the time to Send For It f 
teach children that ‘‘Nature is for knowing e 


and loving’? 


AtrgsueyE enilils 



































Complete Outfit 
Genuine Aluminum 


Cooking Utensils with Every Rapid 


YE hundred and _ twenty- 
five tested recipes to help 
May Days (The sun and its work). you cut down expenses. Gives 








Springtime Nature Talks 


Let Elastica Protect and 


















> What We Find on the Trees. > 5 ' —_ : 
Beautify Your Floors What We Find in Bird Hrame you the secrets of making inexpensive cuts of meat Siaeligel Nemndr ences rast-proct 

‘ ; Se Uther Wind Cates tor Her Babies. and fowl just as delicious and nourishing as the PN" kyaienl. Racks, bakes. ciaining atews, 
Use it as a safeguard against the Spring Flowers. most costly, No other recipe book has ever _ boils and fries —all inside the cooker. No 
wear and tear to which floors Spring Streams. helped the housewife do this. And this is only one re-heating necessary. ore senators are 
. Special Study of a Fruit Tree. of the many money-savings you will discover ‘he most scientific made and last forever. 

are constantly subjected. Gracia’ Stud ‘1 ‘ : : ° ; No pads or cloth lining. Easiest to clean, 
Special Study of Clover. by looking into the merits of my Rapid Fireless Beautifully finished dust-proof top. Metal 





— Cooker— the fastest, best, most saving cooker pos- _ lining, no odors or heat to get out. Kitch- 
sible to bu ens keep sweet and cool. Visit, sew, shop, 
June Days (Length, temperature, etc.). ys mind baby—your dinner will cook without 


Study of Frog (The pupil has watched the . attention in a Rapid. Nothing burns, noth- 
development of a iéapaie). Get My 1913 Special Factory ing spoils, all the flavors and juices kept 
Study of a Moth or a Butterfly (The pupil has in and everything done just right. 100,000 
ich d its d 1 y pul i P ‘. Off women now own a Rapid — sold on my 
watched its development). rice er on binding Money-Back Guarantee. 


ELASSIC] 
Study of a Buttercup or a Daisy. 


FLOOR FINISH Study of a Strawberry. 


on hard wood or soft, on lino iS Wh a the Fars ris Dal 10 ,000 Fi | C k 
n nar ood or soit, —- po yhat the Farmer is Doing. 
leum or oilcloth—will endure | — Bird Life in June. - ire €S5 00 ers 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 








Ve 





oe ‘ The Busy Bee. 
formonthsand willremain beau- | ~ 
tiful and lustrous, unmarred and ~~ Stories for May and June This is a great big saving right at the start. You 













; not only get your cooker straight from the factory 
unscratched— free from stains, Aurora— Mythology. at factory price, but I am making a special price 
water spots and heel-marks. Brunhild— Mythology. offer on top of my low factory price to get 10,000 

ELASTICA is pre-eminently the [a hay ests Cantal” — Arsen cookers —— ha i a a seg ha 
floor varnish. It is easily applied Birds’ Nests, “Sharp Eyes”—GrBson. ak go e a pets 1} oe ie ene we ph ." vg 
and dries hard over night. Birds’ Nests, ‘‘Wake Robin’’— Burroucus. Oe ee ee ee oe ee ee ee ee 


Mr.and Mrs. Robin, ‘“‘ Cat Tales’’>— How Liston. 


Send for Book No. 85 law Makia’s Bens erate Bed. “Nature . 
ow Robin's Breast Became Red, ‘Nature Write Now For The 


“How to Finish Floors’’—Home Edition. It con- 















tains complete information about the proper care : Legend of the Daisy, ‘Summer Legends” — e 
of floors. os BAUMBACH. 30 D y F F ] 
ADDRESS be Ranunculus, ‘‘ Summer Legends’”—BAuMBACH. a S ree Yla 
: Four-Leaf f Clover, “Summer Legends”— There’s only one way to know what my Rapid will save you 
ARD ORKS Pe BAUMBACH. in work and worry and fuel and food. That’s to try it in your 
oe The Daisy —ANDERSEN. own kitchen and you can do that at my risk—30 days—money 
ot The Dandelion, ‘‘Hiawatha’’—LoNcFELLow. back if you don’t want to keep the cooker, But write today 
Elm Park, Staten Isl and, ae foe Stories From the Odyssey—Greek Mythology. for my Special Factory Price and Free Recipe Book. 
2620 Armour Ave. 301 Mission St. se The Legend of Apollo’s Cows—Greek Myth- 
Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. ‘ ology. cs ar WM. CAMPBELL CO. 
* * i ed .egends of Aurora—Greek Mythology. 
International Varnish Co., Ltd be a é : : DEPT. 313 DETROIT, MICH. 
Toronto, Canada ae Other stories from Greek Mythology bearing 
Py upon the summertime may be told or studied. 
ae} 















































Appropriate Poems 


May—CE LIA THAXTER. FREE M 
: May Flowers—WHITTIER. t A t 
The Violet—JANE TayLor. O ny O er 
7 ; — 
Yellow Violet BRYANT. Every young mother needs our sae Chart— it shows baby’s 











The Daffodils—WorpswortTH. 


Jack-in-the-Pulpit—WurrTier. proper progress from birth to 18 months, in weight, teething, 

> eet Forest Hymn—Brvant. creeping, walking, etc., and tells why its whole later life may be 

cleans windows quickly Planting of the Apple Tree—Bryanr. handicapped by the choice of the wrong carriage. It will be sent 
Daisies—SHERMAN. free on request, with beautiful color-illustrated booklet of the 











Spring Cea THaxteR, SEB Folding Baby Carriage 


White Man’s Foot ("“Hiawatha”)—Lonc- The only folding carriage fully guaranteed by the makers for 2 years. 








° FELLOW. 
rae. “ yitl > Fab ikoid leatl and — 
With a dry, soft cloth remove | progress of Spring —Texnvson. sides; guaranteed not to crack, pedl or fade, by us and = 
] = > spring— IGFELL cS , » >, > Ne 2 7de . so]e » 
dust from both sides, cleaning Return of Spring—LONGFELLOW . a ER de "Neanare Powder Co., sole & 4 
‘ a=. The only one equipped with large rubber Sidway tires, 
the comers and grooves with tbat BLAKE. — us on —— - much as the composition tires 
° . “louds— SHERMAN. heretofore used on folding carriages. 
the point of a stick covered Sunrise Song—LANIER. The only — made with our hygienic cradle spring, adjust- 
A “*herries— SHERMAN. able to baby’s increase in weight. 
with a cloth. al Sir Launfal—LowE LL The only one in whose construction no pains or expense 


a ss has been spared to ensure the right position for baby, cor- 
Song of Clover—SAxE HOLMEs. ; pt rer 


‘ i rect cradling, and proper ventilation without drafts or eye 
Have ready a pail of warm Dandelion—Low.ELt. strain. With all these improvements it is still the cheapest 
A ; Seven Times Seven—JEAN INGELOW. per mile, per month and per baby of any carriage made. If 
suds made by dissolving a table- | Stars and Daisies—Ereanor Smrru. you expect to buy a carriage, write at once for the free booklet, 





ei > - 2 " . aa la 
Buttercups and Daisies—Mary HowIrt. Progress Chart, and name of nearest dealer. 

I Local Dealers: Write for attractive dealer proposition on the 
first line of folding carriages without a ‘‘ come-back.”’ 


SIDWAY MERCANTILE CO., 1020 14th St., Elkhart, Ind. 


spoon of Gold Dust washing 
powder in warm water. Dip Pictures of Springtime and Summer 
a soft cloth in the water, Aurora—RENI. 


A Spring— Corot. 

Squeeze almost dry and wipe | Spring—Davsicny. 

° ° Spring— MILLET. 

the glass off. Polish with Feeding Her Hens—MILtet. 
: : : Dance of the Nymphs— Corot. 

chamois, as it leaves no lint. | Song of the Lark—Breton. 


Do not wash windows when Young England—Dovctas. 






































the sun is shining on them. June Clouds—Hount. 
Churning— MILLET. 
: ° In the Open Country—Dvpre. ag The foundation of your summer dresses, should be that 
Mirrors should be washed in | tie Taymmaker—ADAN, A edi genne seg mig RA Agee ee 
: nig ems aewee Ea corset which has held the reputation of perfection since 
the same way as windows. ral pangs Botintng er erene ~e.. i the first corset was made in America and still is known 
i i The Angelus—MILtetT. gg» as the most comfortable wearing corset ever made. 
Then polish with a soft cloth henas Boys—MoukIL1o. ay We = =There is one and only one 
ch arge d with powdered a brings us to ae rr of the ame year iY if Te L nV; E FE I T TI nN! G’ 
o.:3 with our suggestions for ‘‘Opening Exercises.” ( ) - 
whiting. If the suggestions have been followed the 
children have learned more of Nature, have 7 ns pile ATE, : 
Gold Dust is sold come closer into touch with good literature, AIM corset. It shapes the figure like a glove shapes the 
ie Be atee ae have become acquainted with the copies of iii hand—smoothly molding the flesh to lines of graceful- 
large packages ‘real works of art.” ; ness, yet surpassing others in comfort. 
ese co NOTE—This is the fifth installment of suggested ' 2 At all Dealers—$1 to $5 
lists of material for opening exercises. Lists for pre- \g a 
economy. ceding months of the school year have appeared in itt gag GEORGE C. BAT Cc HELLER & COMPA N Y 
September, November, January and March. Miss i New York Chicago San Francisco 
“* Let the GOLD DUST TWINS do your work”’ Mildren will be glad to answer questions from rural Bk 


teachers on any phase of their work if the request for 
help is accompanied by a’stamped, addressed envelope. 

















The Little Housewife 
who helps Mother with the dishes 


may be safely intrusted with 


“Wear-Ever- 


Aluminum Utensils 


Their lightness enables childish hands to 
lift them. Their rigidity prevents dents 
and damage if dropped by accident. 


A “Wear-Ever” utensil should be heated 
over a hot flame when first placed on the 
stove, because aluminum stores so much 
heat. When the utensil is heated, turn the 
flame down one-half; if using a range place 
it on top of lid or on the back of the range. 


Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 


Always look for the ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ trademark 


on the bottom of every utensil. 


Write for Booklet, ‘‘ The Wear-Ever 
Kitchen,’’ which explains how to 
care for aluminum utensils. 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
Dept. 12, New Kensington, Pa., or 
Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
(Distributing Agents for Cana a 


Please send me, prepaid, sample one-quart ““Wear-Ever” 
Saucepan, for which I enclose 30 cents in Parcel Post stamps, 


(30c) — money to be refunded if I’m not satisfied. 


Name 


Address. 
I buy cooking ware 


of (Dealer's Name) 








et. me Ah, that’s Fig secret. 
That’s why the locket has always been 
cherished and always will be. It holds safe 


the heart’s secret. 


include not onlyold favorites,but the newest 
designs by the world’s best artist craftsman. 
Each W. & H. Locket is marked inside with 


a small W. & H. Co. heart trade-mark. It is 
the sign of Quality—be sure to look for it. 


Ask your jeweler to show you No. 9829 
illustrated below. This is one of a 
great variety of W.& H. designs foe 4 
men and women. 
Write for charming booklet ‘‘What’s W hi at 
In Lockets,’’ a guide to correct —— 
wearing of lockets with dif- 
ferentcostumes. Free if 
you mention the name 
of your dealer. 


Wightman & Hough 
Cc. 


0. 

23 Beverly St. 
Providence, R.I. 
There's a heart in 

every locket. 





THE YOUNG 
MOTHERS’ CLASS 


ByEmelynL.Coolidge,M.D. 


Lesson XII: How to Dress the Baby 


M dons time I have some questions to ask 
you about the baby’s clothes,” said the 
young mother to her doctor. ‘First I want to 
know at what age you think a baby should be 
changed from long clothes to short ones, and 
how long these first short clothes should be.” 

“Usually in these days it is considered best 
to put the baby in short clothes when he is 
three months old,” replied the doctor. ‘He 
is not then hampered by long skirts when he 
needs to kick and develop his legs; but if he 
happens to reach this age in the coldest weather 
you had better wait until it is a little warmer 
before making the change from long to short 
clothes, which should be of ankle length.” 

“Ts it ever advisable to put the new baby in 
short clothes from the very beginning, and 
thus save a lot of trouble and expense in making 
the second set?”’ asked the mother. 

“‘No, this is not a wise plan. For the first 
three months of his life the new baby needs the 
protection to his legs that the long flannel skirt 
and dress give, but never should these be 
made too long; twenty-seven inches is the best 
length for the long dresses, and you need not 
have a great many of them. If the baby has 
not grown very broad you can sometimes cut 
off the long clothes to the correct length for 
the first short ones,” answered the doctor. 


HEN the baby first goes into short 

clothes what articles should he wear 
and how many of these will he need? I should 
like to know about this for winter and summer 
and daytime and night,” said the mother. 

“Tf the baby is to begin to wear his first 
short clothes in summer he will require from 
four to six light-weight silk and wool, or cotton 
and wool, ribbed knit bands with shoulder 
straps; four silk and wool lightest-weight 
shirts; six flannel skirts, lightest weight; six 
pairs of light-weight silk and wool stockings, 
long enough to be pinned to diapers; four 
nainsook skirts; six to eight nainsook or 
dimity dresses; four pairs of soft moccasins; 
six nainsook or cambric nightdresses, or, if the 
first nightdresses have been made of outing 
flannel and they have washed up rather thin, 
these may still be used. At night the band, 
shirt and nightdress, with the diapers, are 
usually enough, but if the baby has cold feet 
the stockings may be left on even in summer. 
On extremely hot days and also nights the 
shirt may be omitted and the band and night- 
dress used, but never should the band be left 
off. In winter the same articles of clothing 
will be required, but the bands, shirts, skirts 
and stockings should be of medium-weight 
wool in place of the light-weight ones, and wool 
bootees are often advisable in place of the 
moccasins. The nightdresses should be of real 
wool flannel and made very long, but no skirts 
should be worn at night even in winter. They 
only add one more garment to get wet and 
uncomfortable and are not needed with flannel 
nightdresses and stockings if the weather is 
very cold. A few garments of real wool are 
much to be preferred to many garments of 
cotton for a baby or a young child,” advised 
the doctor. 


“i a baby’s coat and bonnet in summer, 
if he is in short clothes, what would you 
use?”’ asked the mother. 

“For the warmest weather white piqué 
makes the best coat, as it is easily washed; but 
if you are where there are apt to be cool breezes 
cashmere makes a good summer coat. . Until 
the baby is a year old the little Swiss muslin 
caps are the best thing, as they are cool and 
comfortable, if the baby lies down in his 
carriage. After that age piqué hats that shade 
the eyes a little ure often used. Little light- 
weight sacques of piqué or cashmere are also 
useful to have on hand. Babies feel the sudden 
changes in weather very much, especially at 
the seashore, and a good nurse or mother will 
always be prepared to guard against a sudden 
chill when the baby has previously been in a 
profuse perspiration from the extreme heat,” 
replied the doctor. 

“For a winter coat and hat what would you 
suggest when the baby is first put in short 
clothes, and what other garments does he need 
to wear out in cold weather?” asked the 
mother. 

“The winter coat should be made of some 
warmly lined wool material like Bedford cord. 
Lamb’s-wool lining is excellent and may be had 
in quilted silk or satin, so that a little separate 
coat to slip inside the outer one may be used; 
then when the spring or autumn days come the 
lining may be omitted if too warm. Never 
should a baby wear a fur coat or robe. These 
articles are too cumbersome and make the 
baby perspire so much that he feels the slight- 
est draft and then takes cold. A knit hood ora 
warmly lined silk hood is the best head cover- 
ing for winter use. Wool mittens and knit 
wool leggings are also needed in the coldest 
weather, but never a veil.” 





Advice to Prospective Mothers 
By Marianna Wheeler 


Letters from prospective mothers are answered by 
mail. No questions of this character are answered inthe 
magazine. Readers are welcome to write to Marianna 
Wheeler, in care of THE Lapies’ Home JourRnNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and 
she will take pleasure in giving any advice or in answer- 
ing any questions about the mothers themselves, but 
not about children. 

Miss Wheeler will also answer sein by mail about 
the clothes of prospective mothers. No questions of 
this kind will be answered in THE JoURNAL. She will 
take pleasure in giving advice and suggesting patterns. 

Each letter must be accompa-ied by a stamped, 
addressed envelope. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May, 1913 


“Why, The Old Stingy!” 


E wants it all—all of the Big Taste of Underwood Deviled 
Ham spread between slices of fresh white bread. 

You'll want it all, too, when you Taste the Taste, the allur- 
ing taste of good, home-boiled ham, cooked em casserole to keep 
in the ham savor of salt and sugar and hickory smoke. Minced 
fine and mixed with the famous Underwood Deviled Dressing 
of many mild spices. Not hot—just taste-exciting! 

Send us your grocer’s hame—mentioning whether he keeps 
Underwood Deviled Ham—and we’ll send you the famous 
Little Red Devil Recipes. Scores of delicious ways to use 
Underwood Deviled Ham — sandwiches, scallops, omelets, 
soufflés, salads, etc., etc. Orsend 15c forcantotry. Eco- 
nomical—makes 12 to 24 sandwiches. 

Phone your grocer tor some Underwood Deviled Ham now. 

Made by the William Underwood Co., 64 Fulton St., Boston, Mass. 


Try Little Red Devil Recipe No. 41—Chafing Dish Delicacy 


Melt one ounce butter in chafing dish; add one large can Underwood Deviled 
Ham; one tablespoon minced onion ; one saltspoon dry mustard. Mix thoroughly, 
cover and cook three or four minutes. Then add six eggs, beaten slightly with fork. 
Stir to consistency of scrambled eggs, and before serving add a little minced parsley. 


. UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM . 


“Branded With The Devil But Fit For The Gods.” 

















& NOSCO § 
' Onion 


























You know there are lots of “new” er that 
don’t “last”; the only merit in them is, they’re 


"““ Nosco Onion Salt 


is new and it will last; it’s what cooks and 
epicures have wanted for years; they didn’t 
know what they lacked. 

Fine table salt and onions together; prepared and 


mixed by our own special, exclusive process; the per- 
fect seasoning. 





Tell your grocer to send a 15 cent shaker for trial. 

















15 and 50 cent packages 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send us 15c 
for a full-size shaker of Nosco Onion Salt. 



















































“An Improvement 


Over the Hook and Eye” 


O-DAY’S fashions demand 

: the Koh-i-noor Dress Fas- 
tener—you must have it or 

be out of style. Koh-i-noor adds 
to the fit and appearance of waists, 
dresses, skirts, collars, sleeves, 
etc. It can’t come unfastened, al- 
ways lies flat and smooth, never 
gaps or bulges, has no points to 
catch on lace or hair. It saves 
time, temper and eye-strain; can’t 
rust or pull off in the wringer. 
You can sew it om any way you 
like—no special directions necessary. 











pat: WALDESPpyy, 


ORESS FASTENERS 





OH-I-NOOR isthe imported 

Dress Fastener that all Eu- 

rope uses. Fashion masters 
such as Paquin, Redfern, Worth, 
etc., adopted it onsight. Modistes, 
tailors and ready-to-wear manufac- 
turers of this country all agree it’s 
an improvement over the Hook 
and Eye. Get Koh-i-noor in your 
new garments—it means better 
looks, wear and satisfaction. Look 
for the letters K. I. N.— none other 
contains the Waldespring, the pat- 
ented part necessary for security. 
AttheNotion Counter—10c acard of12. 


Write us name of your dealer and we'll 
send you our Premium Book, showing gifts 
redeemable for the coupons on each card. 


Waldes&Co., Makers, 142Fifth Av., N.Y. 


Prague Dresden Paris Warsaw London 
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LEATHER VAMPS WITH 
» PEARL GRAY, BUFF, 
OR WHITE BACKS 


$650 
What Shoes toWear 
When to Wear Them 


Complete information 

in the Spring Shoe 

4 &otyle Bto o ko 
cor 


CAMMEYER, 


AMERICAS LARGEST SHOE HOUSE 
Send for our Spring Doummer Catalog 


ejahty pages of newest styles in shoes for 
all the family, Tan Shoesin Color 
lrices ran efrom*d o%8 with ch il~ 


rens:shdes proportionately lower 


All Orders.Shipped Free 


i Free onapplication to Mail Order Dept. 90, N. Y.C. 


CAMMEYE 


NEW YORK. 




















G Stationery for the Discriminating 
50En¢raved Invilations 2 env. $ 5°2 
50 Addl. $125 DeLfreein U.S. Sampies on request 








tooFfinest Engraved H.Falcon En¢gravin¢$ Co: 
Callin¢ Cards g1¢2 1215 Filbert Street Phila. Pa. 





THE YOUNG 
MOTHERS’ GUIDE 
ByEmelynL.Coolidge,M.D. 


Some Nursery Problems Solved 


Animals Sometimes Carry Disease 
I have read that animals carry disease, and 
1 often wonder if I am doing right in allowing 
my four children to have them as pets. Do 
you think there is much danger? What 
diseases are the pets most likely to give? 
Country MOTHER. 


It is true that animals sometimes carry 
disease, but it is too bad to deprive country 
children of all pets on this account. Diph- 
theria, scarlet fever and other contagious 
diseases may be carried in the fur and throats 
of cats and dogs; a child should not be allowed 
to sleep with one of these creatures nor to 
inhale its breath. Ringworm is also often con- 
tracted from domestic animals. In the coun- 
try, however, if the pets are kept outdoors 
most of the time there is much less risk than 
in the city, where they are housed and the 
fresh winds and sun do not have a chance to 
kill the infectious germs. 














Three Registry Babies in One Family 


A Child Afraid of Strangers 

My two-year-old boy is much afraid of 
strangers; he will cry and fuss all the time 
I have callers. What would you do with such 
a child? PuzzLep. 

The boy may be crying to attract attention, 
or to get you out of the room into some place 
where he can have you to himself. The best 
way to do would be to take no notice of him, 
or else to pick him up and put him in his crib 
alone until he learns that this will happen every 
time he is naughty. 


To Stop Tonaue-Sucking& 


What can I do for the tongue-sucking 
habit? My four-year-old daughter has had 
it along time, and I find it impossible to make 
her stop sucking her tongue. Mrs. G. H. 

Try putting a drop of lemon or vinegar on 
the tip of her tongue whenever you see her 
sucking it. She will then probably remember 
better and will outgrow the habit. 


Teaching? a Baby to Drink Water 

My baby simply will not drink water, either 
warm or cold, from his bottle, cup or spoon. 
He is six months old now; what would you do? 

Re. Hs 

Try flavoring the water with enough sweet 
orange juice to give it a pleasant taste. I have 
seen many babies taught to overcome their 
dislike for water by this means. 

What to Do for Baby’s Biliousness 

What do you think about dosing a child of 
four with calomel? My boy is inclined to be 
bilious, and I have been advised to give him 
calomel every two or three weeks to prevent 
bilious attacks. E. J. 

I should never advise a mother to give 
calomel on her own responsibility. It is a very 
valuable drug and children usually take it quite 
well, but only a phystcian who understands the 
child should prescribe it when it is needed. If 
your boy has frequent bilious attacks much 
may be done to help him by.a careful diet and 
correct exercises in the fresh air. If you wish me 
to send you a well-balanced diet list I will do so 
on receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope. 


When a Baby Dislikes Milk 

If a year-old baby positively dislikes miik, 
so that it makes her gag when she takes it, 
would you force her to drink it, or would you 
substitute something else? WoRRIED. 

Try to give the baby cereals, broths and egg 
for the main part of her diet, and only a little 
milk. If she refuses to take even a little milk 
then you may add half a teaspoonful of good 
cocoa or two teaspoonfuls of one of the malted 
foods to each cupful of milk. This often varies 
the taste enough to make milk palatable to a 
baby who will not take it plain. You might 
also try a little buttermilk. 








NOTE—The Young Mothers’ Registry is a depart- 
ment conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed 
to give monthly instruction to mothers about the care 
of their babies. Babies must be registered before they 
are six months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed 
envelope Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, 
which must be filled out and returned. Advice on the 
care, feeding, etc., of the babies will then be mailed 
every month. 

Mothers having nursery problems to solve may send 
them in to be answered here if they are of enough inter- 
est to other mothers; or they will be answered by mail 
if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 

Address all letters to Doctor Coolidge in care of 
THe Lapies’ Home JournaL, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


































Dress your Children well at trifling cost 


“The Little One’’ Rompers and Blouses offer you mothers the opportunity of dressing your children 
in good taste, even stylishly, at trifling cost. They combine style, fine material and careful fit with 
skilled making. They look well, wear well, and are the garments children need both for Sunday and 
everyday dress. They give your boys and girls a dressy look without making them look overdressed, 
and even after long wear and repeated washings never look shabby. 


Separate Styles for Boys and Girls. No boy 
wants to be dressed like a girl. Neither do girls 
want to look like a ‘‘tomboy.”’ “The Little One”’ 
Rompers are made in distinctive styles—those 
for boys are real boys’ garments, entirely distinct 
from the patterns for the girls’ rompers. The 
girls’ models, which are made with a yoke effect, 
have extra wide seat, giving plenty of room for 
petticoats and underclothes. Patterns run from 
2-6 years old. 


Creeper Models are 6, 12 and 18 months sizes. 
They give absolute freedom to body and limbs. 
The inside leg can be unbuttoned, permitting 
undergarments to be changed without taking off 
the creepers. 


Only Tub-fast Materials Used. The finest 
chambrays, percales, cheviots, shirting madras, 
khakiand sateen are used in the Blouses. For the 
Rompers only yarn-dyed fabrics that are sun- and 
tub-fast. All fabrics are specially woven, being 


See “The Little One’? Rompers and Blouses at your dealer’s; 
if he hasn’t them, we'll be glad to tell you where to go. 





soft and fine, yet capable of ‘‘ wearing like iron.” 


Finish and Findings the Best. Seams are 
double lock-stitched and hand-tailored and can- 
not unravel. Extra heavy thread and closer 
stitching than is found in other garments make 
“The Little One’’ exceptionally strong. But- 
tons are fine fresh-water pearl of extra weight and 
brilliancy. Each one is sewed on with 16 strong 
threads and tied tight. Knee elastic in the Rom- 
pers is first-grade quality and will not rot in the 
washing. The cuffs and belts are handsomely 
piped with contrasting color. 


“The Little One’’ Blouses have an attached 
button-and-tab collar and round-cornered cuffs. 
Both are interlined and pre-shrunk. Sleeves 
are full length, permitting cuffs to set nicely at 
the wrists. 

No Skimping of Materials. We use plenty of 
material, avoiding the common fault of skimp- 
iness. All garments are accurately sized for age 





Recognize them by the label 
(shown here) on the back of the 
collar, which means that your 
dealer will guarantee these gar- 
ments to give satisfaction or 
cheerfully refund your money. 








WISE BROTHERS 
64 Leonard St. 
New York 


















































Noiseless, 
Accident- NA gi I 
Proof ate MT 
Those two features ey 'f 
were invented by a 

mother and first used in Foster 
IDEAL Cribs. Sides slide up and down with ease 
and silence —allow baby to sleep on. Extra high 


sides and ends and the closely-set spindles prevent 
him from falling out or injuring his head. 


Foster IDEAL Cribs 


Many patterns. All prices. Good deal- 
ers everywhere. lf not at yours, write us. 


FREE TO MOTHERS: The Foster 
IDEAL Crib Booklet—full of facts about 
baby’s sleep. Contains also a list of 500 
names from which to choose one for the 
baby. Write for it today. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 
248 Broad St., Utica, N.Y. 
228 Buchanan St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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IT’S REALLY 
A PLEASURE 


to use Electro-Silicon for cleaning and pol- 
ishing Gold, Silver, Aluminum, Nickel, Brass, 
and all fine metals. It does the work so 
easily and so efficiently, imparting that glis- 
tening lustre with the least labor. 


FLECTRO 
= SILICON 


will make your silverware a joy to look upon. 
Does not scratch or injure the finest surface. 
Easily applied —economical. Refuse sub- 
stitutes. Send address for 


FREE SAMPLE 
Or, 15c. in stamps for full sized 
box post-paid. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 
30 Cliff Street, New York 
Sold by Grocers and 
Druggists Everywhere. 

















Department 31 


Heisey’s ¢) Glassware 


Includes a myriad of 
beautiful as well as 
serviceable pieces 


It is made to withstand 
the brunt of daily use. Our 
book will tell youmany things 
about table glass and its use. 


Write for a copy 


A. H. Heisey & Co. 








‘SANITARY SYRUP 





Newark, Ohio 
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teeth are exposed to greatest harm. 


For this reason thorough cleansing 
before retiring is the first essential of 


Good Teethkeeping, 


Make it your unfailing habit each night 
as well as each morning to use 


Dr.Lyon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


The standard dentifrice prepared for 
almost half a century by a Doctor of 
Dental Surgery. 


Instantly neutralizes all acid tendencies 
of the mouth. Prevents the formation 
of tartar and the beginning of decay. 
Cleanses by polishing—the safest way. 
A pure, velvety, gritless powder highly 
pleasant to use. Cannot produce 
harmful chemical reaction. 


Teach your children to use Dr. Lyon’s 
night and morning— especially at night. 
The result will be sound, 
beautiful teeth— and 
hence better health and 
better looks. 

What Dr. Lyon’s does 


not do only your den- 
tist is competent to do. 


Sold Everywhere 









T is in your hours of sleep — when the: 
salivary glands are inactive—that your 











—Health, Style, Comfort— 


are perfectly combined 
for all ages in 


H &W waists 


100 STYLES 
Illustrated Booklet on Request 


EASE dung MATERNITY 








The H. & W. (MARMO) 
MATERNITY CORSET 
WAIST gives a trim and 
stylish figure—without 
the slightest endanger- _ 
ment to the well-being ~£ 
of either the mother / 

or child. f 


Soft and pliable with 
lacings on either side, 
adjustable to the com- 
fort of the wearer. All 
steels removable. 

Particularly desirable 
in convalescence or after 
surgical operations. But- 
ton or clasp front. 


Sizes 20 to36. Price $2.00 
at all dealers—or sent pre- 
paid on receipt of price. 





Other Popular H. & W. Styles 




















No, 548 
$1.00 


No. 390 
$1.50 


No. 43 No. 2 
50c 75c 














Illastrated Booklet on Request 


At all dealers—or sent prepaid on receipt of price 


H. & W. Co., Newark, N. Y. 


H. & W. Waists are made for all ages—Women, Misses 
and Children —Insist on H. & W. and accept no substitute 








The Ladies’ Home Journal for May, 1913 











SHEET 
MUSIC 


Music. 


cents. Catalogue free. 


BREHM BROS., Erie, Pa., Dept.17 


per copy—6 for 25 cents. 
Cut prices on everything in 
Sample and catalogue 


5 












WHAT OTHER WOMEN 


HAVE FOUND OUT 


Good Table Napkins for Summer Use 


suitable for the lunch basket or for the cot- 
tage may be made of white cotton crépe 
costing seventeen cents a yard.’ They 
should be cut eighteen inches square and 
simply fringed on the edge about a third of 
an inch. They do not require overcasting, 
as the crinkled thread prevents raveling. 
They need only be washed and shaken out 
to dry. If folded while slightly damp, and 
placed under a weight, they will be improved 
in appearance. G.M.E 


Take Slips of Geraniums 


when you are setting out the plants in the 
garden, and by autumn the small plants will 
have grown to a good size and be ready for 
winter blooming. MASSACHUSETTS. 


For a Bare Spot on Your Lawn 


where neither grass nor flowers will grow 
readily, sew flaxseed broadcast, first having 
the spot well spaded. Keep it watered for a 
few weeks and you will soon have a bed of 
flourishing little green plants, all feathery, 
and dotted with small pale blue blossoms 
that will last from July to September. 
: > 
Take Paper Bags for Flowers sd int 
when you go out in the fields or woods to 
pick them. Use a number of small bags and 
keep them tightly closed. Wild flowers will 
not wilt when gathered and carried in this 
way. M. E. Le B 


Garden Gloves So Often Get Mislaid 


that it is advisable to sew a small brass ring to 
the wrist of each glove, so that they may be 
hung ona convenient hook when not in use. 
Small Seeds Sown Outdoors — 
will germinate sooner if a coarse gunnysack 
is spread over the seed bed and dampened 
occasionally in very dry weather. Do not 
remove the cloth till the plants are well out 
of the ground. A greater percentage of seeds 
will germinate if this method is followed. 
G.T. M. 
Boil Eggs in an Old Flour-Sifter 
when the sifter is useless for its original pur- 
pose. Place the sifter containing the eggs 
in a kettle of boiling water, and when the 
eggs are done it will be easy to remove them, 
as the water will run out as soon as the sifter 
is lifted WASHINGTON. 


To Arrange Flowers the Best Way 


take a lesson from the fields, woods or 
garden where you find them growing. Where 
red and white clover, daisies and grasses 
are found arrange them in a loose bouquet 
to look just as they grew; and, as these 
are unpretentious flowers, do not put them 
in a glass vase, but rather choose an ordi- 
nary vessel—a brown unglazed pot, a gray 
Chinese ginger-jar or an earthen crock. The 
effect will be artistic. Indeed the finding of 
exactly the right vessel for every flower is a 
delightful study, just as well as is the proper 
arrangement of the flowers rT a 

eS 





Porch-Chair Covers 


knitted or crocheted from a heavy cotton 
and made in tubular form, like pillow-slips, 
are washable, durable and pretty. For 
those who like to crochet, such covers are 
not hard to make. They should just fit the 
chair, so they may be slipped on easily, yet 
stay on. A close design should be chosen, 
with no great open spaces to catch buttons. 
A fringe on the lower edge makes a hand- 
some finish. Ay Fe 


Pillow-Covers May be Easily Removed 


if made to be laced together. On the side 
where the opening is to be allow a flap to 
extend from one edge under the other; then 
sew along each edge of the opening, about 
two inches apart, white bone rings or brass 
rings, covered with crochet work to har- 
monize with the material. Lace the sides 
together with cord that also matches the 
coloring of the cover. If white cord is used 
a pair of white curtain cords would be good. 
Start one cord at each end, so that the pair 
may be knotted in the middle. This is a 
good idea to remember when making porch 
pillow-covers. - : 


As a Support for Sweet-Pea Vines 


when you prefer not to use wire or brush, set 
up two stout posts about ten feet apart (it 
would be well to paint them dark green), 
and, after sowing the seed in a double row, 
one on each side of the posts, stretch lengths 
of strong cord between the posts, making 
a double row of strings as well as of seed. 
The strings should be run through small 
staples driven into the posts at proper inter- 
vals. The vines may be trained between the 
double row of strings, which will provide 
excellent support. M. S. D. 


“Wipe Your Feet!”’ 


is an injunction often forgotten by children, 
as every mother knows. One woman solved 
the problem and kept her house cleaner in 
this way: She bought a wire doormat and 
some bright-colored marbles; then inserted 
the marbles in the meshes of the mat in such 
a way as to spell the word REMEMBER. 
Mrs. R.. BM. 


NOTE— This department is an ** Exchange a? of 
ideas —of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the 
family, the kitchen, the nursery, the sewing-room, or 
any other part of the house—to which any JouRNAL 
reader is cordially invited tocontribute. A crisp dollar 
bill is paid for any idea accepted. But nomanuscripts 
can be returned; unused ones will be destroyed. Write 
very briefly: just the hint itself, to the Editor of “* THe 
JouRNAL’s Exchange,’? THE LApies’ Home JourRNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





It meets all needs! 
HERE are just three things 


that every woman wants in 
her shoes — 


Style—which means good 
‘looks.’ Fit— which means 
good “‘comfort,’ and Quality— 


which means good ‘“‘use.”’ 











You may get some one of these in al- 
most any shoe. But to get all of them 
to the utmost degree— you must wear 


Walk-Overs. 


Exclusive designs, finer lines, choicer 
leathers, wider range of lengths and 
widths— these are good reasons for pre- 


ferring Walk-Overs. 
Prices from $3.50 to $7.00. This 


new ‘‘Vassar’’ model may be seen 
at your local Walk-Over dealer’s. 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Walk-Overs 
for Men and Women 
Campello (Brockton), Mass. 

The word *‘ Walk-Over” 


appears on every genuine 
ver 

























































































































This Sensible Book 
On Babies Free 


More Helpful Than Many Baby Books 
Costing $1 to $2 


Reliable, up-to-date information; condensed 
fromactualexperiencesofSpecialistsand Mothers 
who are recognized authorities on Babies. 

Full of common-sense, practical advice on food, 
clothing, bathing, sleep, prevention of ills and about 
everything else a young Mother wants to know 
about the care of her Baby and the proper care of 
herself. We send it free, postage prepaid, simply 
because it tells about the most attractive and 
modern baby crib, 


“The Taylor Nursery” 


How it saves you having to get out of bed to 
nurse or attend Baby.— How it occupies no floor 
space in your room. Can be used with comfort 
where it would be impossible to find room for an 
old style crib.— How it moves at a touch, out on 
the porch or from room to room.— How Baby can 
play in it for hours without attention.— How it 
costs no more than ordinary cribs.— How Baby 
can use it till the fifth year and prevents the usual 
daily cares and troubles. 

Just give your furniture dealer’s name and write 
to-day. The valuable information you get out of 
this free book may save you a world of trouble. 


TAYLOR NURSERY BABY BED CO. 
3 Madison Avenue New York City 























You can know the delights of real candy ana iiaae 
if you just pop into your mouth one of these. 


ke NECCO ) WAFERS 
HUB WAFERS 


Every one of the nine flavors—Wintergreen, Pepper- 
mint, Sassafras, Chocolate, Licorice, Clove, Lime, 
Lemon or Cinnamon—is an old favorite—you'll 
like them all. Necco Wafers are rolled in a heavy 
wrapper —Hub Wafers in a transparent wrapper— _ 
that’s the only difference between them. ‘The 
Necco Seal of guaranteed purity and delicious- 
ness is on both. 





Necco Sweets— Over 500 varieties of pure, cS 
delicious candy, made in the cleanest, most 
3 modern confectionery factory in the country. & 
, Sold by all leading dealers. 


: i ¥" , “ 
\ Manufactured by <a \ 
/ NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO. 


ree Boston, Mass. 












































3 () Ni ghts’ 
FREETRIAL 


A 30-night free trial awaits 


EASY WAYS TO 
\ you—atourexpense. A hand- WASH AND IRON 
> some full-size mattress, 4 


feet 6 inches wide and 6 By Marion Harris Neil 
m. feet 3 inches long, full 
weight of 45 pounds, 
best blue and white 
ticking, will be 
sent to you ex- 
press prepaid, 
same day we An Iron Heater Saves Money 
receive your 











































































cleTo Te TT 


N IRON heater may be used over a gas or 
check or an oil stove burner. The iron is placed on 
money the holder within a casing which confines the 
order for heat so that at the same time the burner may 
be used for cooking by placing the utensil on 
top. A handy clothesline holder keeps the 
laundry tidy and the line clean. The line can 
be wound up into a three-inch box. 


“= 
& 


Style 193 F ‘ e ae ; 
The Clothesline Holder 50¢ 2 : evs 
Style 730 50c 
Saves Space 4 vied 


* re Ties: | e 
The funnel-shaped washer is so constructed Sense 
that it forces the water back and forth through Corset 
fabrics and thoroughly cleans them with little " 
leedia see it op eueaeiants toot ae Every mother should know how essential Ferris Waists are to the correct 
formly every part of the ironing surface. The physical development of her children. Ferris Waists are worn by women 
handle. is always’ cool. The other funnel- for the reason that they combine a stylish figure with absolute comfort. 


shaped washer, illustrated:in the group, oper- 
ates on- the vacutim principle. When placed 











This amount will be 










































— placed to your credit for 
30 days until you have 
had ample opportunity 
to prove the Ostermoor, 
and will be returned to 
you without question if Mattresses Cost 
you are dissatisfied. Express Prepaid 
Mattresses full double 
The mattresses come bed size 
packed in leatherette A.C. A. Ticking, 
45 It 15.00 ’ : eee 
paper and burlap, and | oi Finish Ticking, This Washer Cleanses Without Friction 
reach you in perfect Slbs. . . $16.50 : 
epee You take no =. lhUha upside down in a boiler of soiled clothes and = $1.001732 
. Si 1 Hotel Styl apy water, th t h iling, i " 

Send $15 today or 7 Ibs. wnt $23.06 pee 7 onaen Wake the ha pF pa a Ask gr dealer for the genuine Ferris Waists. If he lg not have them, write us for a 
write for Free Book and | =*tra Thick French Pp ; coher: FERRIS CATALOGUE, It shows the great variety of styles and how well adapted to every 
ries of kine, | stash tua e242° | | | out through the top, thus being Kept in circu igre. Every genie Ferris Walst Bears he label PERRIS GOOD SENSE 

. er er of the clothing. 
om Extra Thick * peel The washer skate is made of hardwood. It FERRIS BROS. CO., 48:52 East 2Ist Street, New York. 
Rolled E dge, oi. is used in place of awashboard. Dainty articles 
bisiatiistniste akis autie may be cleansed by rolling it over them. 
50c extra. 
Smaller sizes will cost 
$1.00 less each size { [ [ E, Hl M PE R IAL 
7 OSTERMOOR & CO., 117 Elizabeth Street, New York VACUUM 
_ i Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal SELF-HEATING LEANERS 








TESTED afd APPROVED 
Has Annihilated an e se Sf: machines t won 22 


Re wird WRITE FOR Saltt0 BOOKLET ON DUSTLESS 
Drudgery in HOMES AND NAME OF NEAREST DEALER 
250,000 Homes 


How about your 
home? If you 
value yourhealth, 
strength, time Ee vr Sisnar ap tr 
and money, use i ore a tos 
the Imperial. Sone 


It isthe iron 
you have 
heardso much 
i la a Sc aheat Tiers 
beautiful work, saves time, labor and money. 

The Imperial Iron generates an even, dependable 
heat inside from gasoline or denatured ‘alcohol at a 
cost of only 1 cent for 5 hours. Use indoors or out. 





Oak Refrigerator 


Opal Glass 
Lined 


Direct from factory to user 

Here’s lifetime re- 
frigerator service 
and satisfaction for 
only $31.75! Agenu- 
ine “‘WICKES,”’made 








































J : N Iking t d f hot st Much 

of Solid Oak and lined A Group of Labor-Savers pat yb gunmenicad ol ie a or pe se nt 

throughout with beau- Saeseneninie: Height 45 in Sane, ate Aad durable. ame PE into ie slows 

i i - . tant t Fs t. rice. 

GLASR Tin in thick — 4 abetee a In the large washing machine shown com- pean "faslek on Oe Sees Emperial, tial 

“Rettar than tartie” ce Capacity pounds permes * —_ — force aes — ae 5 10 Days’ Trial. Write. for free booklet, “Ironing = 3 

A splendid example of the fine cabinet work for through the clothes. It is worked by simply omfiort” an ays Trial Offer KELL Man IMPANY 

which The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company has lifting the handle, to which is attached a metal- IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO. 2109 ER MANUFACTURING Conan 
: been famous for over half a century. At the factory lic hood, and gently pressing it down again. eile hl Ave., CHICAGO, ILL 
: price, er ee — you no more than an ordinary Tablecloths, napkins, sheets and all other Dept. 15, Harrison St. and Center Ave., O, ILL. 
7 enameled reirigerator. - flat pieces may be quickly smoothed by means 

we en ee ek $45 of a mangle. In the one pictured the rolls are zi pact — EE 

We also make Refrigerators from $16 upwards. of polished hardwood and are not heated. Bi; ; i 
Investigate the Wonders of a 7 





Double Refrigeration 
The Wickes Model 230, at the factory price of 
$31.75, is not only a great bargain, but the Wickes 
principle, which gives double refrigeration from every 
pound of ice, means amazing economy in ice bills. 
Investigation will prove it. Money refunded if the 
WICKES is not exactly as represented. 


Richly Illustrated Catalog Free 


Shows all sizes and styles of Wickes Refrigerators, ex- 
plains Wickes principle of double refrigeration, outs s 
low factory-to-user prices. Write now to Dept. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 


ee 


s ane ood SANDALWOOD 


ductive as the 


mythofthe ancients. Piquantly Different from 


Orientalprized for A]] Furopean Perfumes 
its’ delicacy and last- 
ing’quality. Used by fastidious women as the 


e's 





Sandalwood Extract 





Harrison St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago. 29-31 W. 32nd St., New York daintiest of all lingerie perfumes and kerchief 50c and $1 
Branches in all principal cities. (Established Over 60 Years) scents. Equally attractive in sachet, soap and Randeteen’ Sees 
; incense form. Unique Oriental wrappings on 15c and $1 
Sandalwood Sachet 
Rugs. Carpets, Curtains, Blankets all packages ea 
. . . . ic an ic 
Vantine’s Oriental Perfumes and Toilet Articles Sandalwood Toiletand 
manufacturers’ prices. We are for sale everywhere at the best shops. mie 
also list articles on which we have ‘ Kutch Sandalwood 
eueiusual buying facilities. <28,000 satiated ' If your dealer does not have them, write us and Talcum Powder 
wool finish, $3.70. Brasedllo Rugs 9x1 12, $3. 60. we will see that you are supplied. c 


Splendid grade Brussels Rug, 9 x 4, 


Sandalwood Blocks 
cible Vel 25c 






Send us 10c and name of your dealer and we will mail you generous 
: samples of Wistaria Blossom Toilet Water, Sachet and Toilet Powder Singapore Sandalwood 
4 45c per pair and 9 and the charming Novelette, ‘‘'The Loving Heart of O Ane San.”’ (Granular) 


tains, Wilton Rugs, Lin 
Furniture at extra low prices. Write 
for big New Illustrated Catalog No. 
15, in colors. FREE. 

UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. . 
2456-2462 Jasper Street Save Strength by Using a Mangle 


va, Te. FREIGHT 











Cc (g 
OA -A-A-VANTINE &- COS (Zimple Incense, 
Perfume Warehouse Patchouli) 
253 Thirty-sixth Street Founded 1854 Brooklyn, N. Y. 50c and 900 
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California’s Choicest Fruits 
are packed under the Hunt Quality 
label. This delicious fruit served in 
your home for breakfast or dessert, 
will please your whole family. Try 
Hunt's Fruits. They are ready to serve 


and good to eat. 


HUNT’S 


Quality California 


FRUITS 


The Kind that is NOT Lye-peeled 










can be had from your grocer. There are 


Peaches Bartlett Pears Cherries 

Plums MuscatGrapes_ Raspberries 

Apricots Strawberries Prunes 
Hawaiian Pineapple 


Hunt for Hunt’s— They’re worth looking for 


HUNT’S SUPREME QUALITY 35c 
HUNT’S STAPLE QUALITY 25c 
If you want some splendid fruit recipes, send for 
‘‘Forty and Nine Fruit Desserts.’’ It’s free, and 
full of all kinds of good things. 
HUNT BROTHERS COMPANY 
112 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Member Association for Promotion of Purity in Food 
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Mashed Potatoes Served 
In Guernsey M4 


—a dish that will tempt even the poorest i 
appetite! Put some freshly mashed pota- §& 
toes in a Guernsey Baking Dish with a big © 
lump of yellow butter on top, and place in iG 
a hot oven until brown. _ ET i 
Then—serve steaming hot } ~ 2 ff 
with the butter still sizzling t eeeraNe | 

on a delicious brown crust , | 


that melts in your mouth. ; s epee é 
Try this tonight; it tastes | Crnse ; & 
so good. And the rich brown | ; J’ i 


finish of Guernsey puts the fin- 
ishing touch to shining silver | io 
and snowy linen. 

Send six cents in ctamps for bey “i 
Guernsey Cook Book; all about | |. @jgi_)} 


casserole cooking and many > j 
delicious recipes. 
THE GUERNSEY EARTHENWARE Co. 
34-C East End St., Cambridge, O. 


Guernsey 


Brown — White Lined) — Enameled 


Guernsey is for sale at most good 
stores. Look on the bottom of every 
piece for the ‘*Trade-mark that in- 
troduced the Casserole to America.”’ 
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The Chautauqua School 
of Nursing Trained This 
Nurse at Home 


“In the year since my study 
I have had 18 cases and 
earned $640." 
Alice L. gs 
Concord, N. 

(Powerit) 
Thousands of our graduates, 
without previous experience, 
are earning $10 to $25 a week. 


Write for ‘‘How I Became a 
Nurse’’ and our Year Book, 
explaining our correspondence 
and home practice method, 48 
specimen lesson pagessent free. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL 
OF NURSING 
315 Main Street, Jamestown, N.Y. 
12th Year 























“MY BEST RECIPE” 


Selected by 
Marion Harris Neil 


Cocoanut and Sweet Potato Custard Pie 


¥% Cupful of Chopped 4 Teaspoonful of 
‘ocoanut Powdered Ginger 
2 Sweet Potatoes \% Teaspoonful of Pow- 
34 Cupful of Sugar dered Cinnamon 
1 1 Tablespoonful of 
mon Juice 
3 Teacupfuls of Cold 
Water 
lee the potatoes until tender. While 
steaming hot mash all the lumps out of 
them and stir in the egg well beaten, add the 
butter, sugar, spices, water and lemon juice. 
Pour into the pie crust, sprinkle the cocoanut 
over the top, and bake in a moderate oven. 


i 44 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Butter 


Southern Muffins 


4 Eggs Strawberries 
2 Cupfuls of Milk Sugar 
2 Cupfuls of Flour Cream 


4 Teaspoonful of Salt 


EAT up the yolks of the eggs very light, add 

the milk, salt and flour gradually, beating 
all the time, then fold in the stiffly beaten 
whites of the eggs. Divide the mixture into 
well-buttered muffin-irons and bake in a hot 
oven for half an hour. If properly baked they 
will puff up so that, when done, the insides will 
be very nearly hollow. With a sharp knife cut 
cff the top of each muffin. Fill the centers with 
ripe strawberries, sprinkle with sugar and put 
on the tops. Dust sugar over the tops. Serve 
with cream. 


Muk-Lou-Beh, an Arabic Dish 


Butter 
Pine Nuts 


1 Large Eggplant 
2 Cupfuls of Rice 
5 Cupfuls of Water Salt, Pepper and Other 
14 Pound Beef or Mutton Spices to Taste 
HOP the meat rather fine, fry it in a little 
hot butter and spread a thin layer of it in 
the bottom of a saucepan or kettle large enough 
to hold all the above ingredients. Slice the 
eggplant, fry it a light brown and lay the 
pieces quite evenly over the meat; then add 
another layer of meat, then one of eggplant, 
continuing alternately. Sprinkle a little salt 
and pepper on each layer. Measure out the 
water in another pan and put in a pinch of saf- 
fron, some allspice and salt to taste, and let 
boil for a few minutes. Wash the rice and 
spread it evenly over the layers of meat and 
eggplant. Strain the spiced water over the 
rice and then allow to cook slowly until the 
riceisdry anddone. When well cooked remove 
to the back of the stove, heat a little butter 
smoking hot and pour it over the rice; cover 
quickly and allow to steam for a few minutes. 
Turn it out on a large flat dish and sprinkle 
over the top a few pine nuts fried to a light 
brown. When cooked right it should stand 
quite stiff, keeping the form of the saucepan, 
the layers of meat, eggplant and rice resembling 
a marble cake. 


Pimento Potatoes 


6 Medium-Sized 4 Cupfuls of Cream 


Potatoes Sauce 
14 Can of Pimentos 3 Tablespoonfuls of 
14 Cupful of Grated Breadcrumbs 
Cream Cheese 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Salt and Pepper to Butter 


Taste 


| Epes cool and slice the potatoes, add the 
pimentos, cheese, salt and pepper. Turn 
into a buttered baking-dish, pour over the 
sauce, sprinkle the breadcrumbs over the top, 
dot with the butter and bake for twenty 
minutes. Serve hot. 


An Appetizing Lobster Salad 


114 Cupfuls of Cold 
Mashed Potatoes 
Salt and Pepper to 


1 Can of Lobster ora 
Boiled Lobster 
1 Hard-Cooked Egg 
1 Cupful of Chopped 
Celery 
14 Cupful of Chopped 
English Walnut 
Meats 
HE bowl used for making the salad should 
be chilled previously and the inside rubbed 
well with a slice of raw onion or a clove of gar- 
lic. Cream together the lobster, hard-cooked 
egg, nut meats and mashed potatoes, add salt 
and pepper and then the mayonnaise dressing, 
mixing thoroughly. Garnish with stuffed olives 
and parsley, or serve on lettuce leaves. 


Taste 
Stuffed Olives and Pars- 
ley for Decoration 
Mayonnaise Dressing 





Esgplant Stew 


1 Large Eggplant 
1 Onion 
3 Stalks of Celery 


1 Teaspoonful of 
Butter 
Salt and Pepper to 


144 Cupful of Rice Taste 
1 Tomato 1 Quart of Boiling 
Water 


UT the eggplant in small pieces, soak in 

slightly salted water for ten minutes, then 
put it into boiling water and boil for a quarter 
of an hour. Drain thoroughly, add the onion, 
celery and tomato finely chopped, and the rice; 
pour into a buttered dish, pour over it the 
quart of boiling water and cook for one hour 
and a half; then add the butter and seasonings. 








The Ladies’ Home Journal for May, 1913 


“Have You 
a Little Fairy in Your 
Home ?” 
We 


have been 
making soaps 
for very many 
years, and 


Fairy 
Soap 


is the best 
prodiact our chemists can 
produce. It answers every 
requirement of the toilet 
and bath. (Fairy Soap 
is white because it is pure; 
it floats and is always easy 
to get at; it is made in 
an oval cake that just fits 
the hand; its price is but 
5c. (When you want the 
highest quality in 
soap get 
Fairy 

re 3 
















































































































N.K. FAIRBANK 
COMPANY 
CHICAGO 











Is Appetizing. 


LEA « PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


The Universal Popularity 
of LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE is based on 

Sold by dealers everywhere Qualities which no other 
If your dealer cannot supply you we will tell you 


conglfgom" eater ca table sauce possesses. 
yy Y, | Gives Zest to Appetite on Roasts, 
R Chops, Steaks, Game, Salads, Fish, 
(WW neGcY py 4) } 4 EX Gravies, Soups, etc. Sold by Grocers 


Everywhere 
, U. Wi | ar 


Buy as Experts Buy—and Where They Buy 


The best way to buy good furniture is direct from the factory— sues 
the best place to get. it is at Grand Rapids, the world’s fur- 
niture center. Here design and quality reign supreme — 
here styles and standards for furniture of class are fixed. 

Quality Furniture, at factory prices, offers you not merely a 
big economy but insuresyou the latest and best from this great 
Furniture Mart—the heartof thehigh class furniture industry. 


QUALITY FURNITURE 


has satisfied thousands of discriminating people of taste—and saved 
them money besides. Every piece is always sold on this policy— 
your money’s worth or your money back. We will furnish your 
home and your office complete—no matter how simple or how elab- 
orate your needs, and any- 
thing may be returned at our expense if not perfectly satisfactory. 


The 1913 Book of Quality—160 Handsome Large 
Pages for Wise Furniture Buyers 


containing the Cream of Grand Rapids Furniture Designs, by parcel post for 25c— 
stamps or silver. (This text book of furniture values really costs you nothing, 


ae 3 sizes to fit the top 
} of any oil, gasoline or gas stove. 


/ The glass door shows 


how your baking or roasting is getting along 


No more guesswork. No more lost heat—no 
jarring and chilling of foods from opening the oven 
door. 400,000 women now Lake and roast every- 
thing in the Boss Glass Door Oven. 

The Boss bakes uniformly top and bottom; 
heats in 2 minutes, the asbestos lining keeping all 
the heat inside. Glass guaranteed not to “steam 
up” nor break from heat on every:genuine Boss 
Oven stamped ‘*BOSS.’ 

Write today for free Recipe Book. It shows 
the various styles of Boss Ovens—gives many new 
recipes, cooking and serving helps. 

The Huenefeld Co., 1201 Straight St., Cincinnati,O. 
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Shipped on Approval 






Shipped for we- credit the 25c on your first order, or if you don’t want to keep this 
on volume, we'll send your quarter back.) 
Approval Write us today for this guide to class and economy—buy as experts buy. 


Quality Furniture Co. 501 Gualixy Grand eng Ba yg oe “ Co.) 
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The Magic Wand 


of easier, better and quicker dust- 
ing, cleaning and polishing. 
Easier because it puts an end to 
stooping and bending, better 
because it cleans and dusts 
thoroughly and quicker because 
it dusts, cleans and polishes all 


at one time. 
0) 
-EdarM P 


reduces the work of cleaning, dust- 
ing and polishing to almost nothing. 
Being treated with O-Cedar Polish, 
it gives a high, durable, hard pol- 
ish. Easily cleaned by washing. 
Heavily padded to prevent marring 
the furniture. 


At Your Dealers 


—On Trial— 


Simply deposit $1.50 with your dealer 
and try the O-Cedar Polish Mop for 2 
days. If it is not satisfactory in every 
respect, your money refunded without 

question. Sent prepaid, upon receipt 

of price when not at your dealers. 


Channell Chemical Co. 


1415 Carroll Avenue 
Chicago 
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See this 
adjusting device 


Three Sweepers in One 


because the brush can be adjusted by 
a finger touch to sweep clean long, 
medium and short nap carpets. When 
the brush is almost worn out you can 
setitin the lower notchwhere itwillcon- 
tinue to do good work for a long time. 


a cardboard model, not a 
FRE, E, — s toy, showing how it 
works, on req 


The NATIONAL costs little, runs easily, 
has genuine bristle brush, and many other 
features which make it the one youshould 
buy. Onsale everywhere in United States 
and Canada. 


Prices $3 to $5, depending upon trimmings. 





Ask your dealer to show you 


NATIONAL SWEEPER COMPANY 
4 Laurel Street, Torrington, Conn. 











ee *TIS A FEAT TO FIT FEET 
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Nurse’s Shoe Comfort is Yours 


CORRECT FIT 


Made of soft, pli- 
able Durée Kid, 
absolutely seam- 
less, noiseless 
soles, rubber 
heels, inside sole 
NOISELESS as soft as velvet. 
SOLES Can be secured 
RUBBER by mail only. 
Every pair guar- 
anteed. Designed 
and made for the 
shoe troubles of 
nurses, but foot 





comfort for all wie need it. Price $3.00. Sizes24% 
to 10 B, C, D, E, F; delivered free. 


Write for Catalog and measure slips 





Dalsimer—The Big Shoe Store—Philadelphia 





“MY BEST RECIPE” 


Selected by 
Marion Harris Neil 


NOTE—Each recipe here given has been often tried 
by the housewife who contributed it to this department, 
which is open to every housewife. Have you not a 
recipe that would be good to use on a page like this? 
Any kind for any dish, but send just one: your best. 
If we like it we will send you a dollar, but we cannot 
return what we cannot use; all such will be destroyed. 
Address The “Best Recipe’? Editor, THE Lapies’ Home 
JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 


A Good jam Cake 


1 Cupful of Sugar 2 Cupfuls of Flour 
34 Cupful of Butter 1 Teaspoonful of Pow- 
3 Eggs dered Cinnamon 
34 Cupful of 14 Teaspoonful of 
Strawberry Jam Grated Nutmeg 
¥% Cupful of ioe Milk Boiled Frosting 
1 Teaspoonful of Ripe Strawberries 
Baking Soda 
REAM the butter and the sugar together, 
add the beaten yolks of the eggs, then the 
jam, next a little of the flour, then the sour milk 
mixed with the soda, and then the rest of the 
flour. Beat the mixture well, then add the 
spices and the beaten whites of the eggs. Turn 
into a buttered and floured tin and bake in a 
moderate oven until ready. Cover with boiled 
frosting and decorate with ripe strawberries. 


Yum Yum Pudding 


1 Cupful of Cooked 1% Cupful of Seedless 
Cereal Raisins 

1% Cupful of Molasses 2 Well-Beaten Eggs 
4 Cupful of Milk 1% Teaspoonful of Pow- 

. dered Cinnamon 
X all the ingredients together in a basin 
until perfectly smooth. Pour into a but- 
tered pudding-dish and bake for forty minutes. 


Spanish String Beans 


1 Pound of String 2 Chopped Green 


Beans Peppers 
1 Chopped Onion 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
1 Clove of Garlic Lard 


5 Ripe Tomatoes or 4% 
Can of Tomatoes 
UT the beans in very fine lengths. Melt 
the lard in a saucepan; when hot add the 

onion and the garlic and fry a light brown, 

then add the beans, cover and cook until dry, 
then add the tomatoes, sliced, or the canned 
tomatoes, and the peppers, with the seasoning. 

Cook until tender and serve. 


Seasoning to Taste 


How to Make “Mulligan” 


Butter the Size of an One Can of Tomatoes 
Egg Salt, Pepper and 
One Onion Paprika to Taste 
Small Head of Cabbage 
UT the butter in a saucepan, let it melt, 
then add the onion cut into slices, allow it 
to brown; then put in the cabbage, which has 
been chopped up or run through a meat- 
chopper. Let the mixture cook slowly, stirring 
it often so as not to let it burn. After it has 
cooked for twenty minutes or half an hour add 
the tomatoes and the seasoning. Let cook 
slowly for two or three hours. Do not cover. 


Baked Lobster 


2 Cans of Lobster 


Salt and Pepper to 
2 Cupfuls of 


aste 
4 Tablespoonfuls of 


Breadcrumbs 
3 Hard-Cooked Eggs Cream 
8 Tablespoonfuls of 2 Lemons 
Butter 


ELT the butter in a saucepan, add the 

lobster meat broken up, the hard-cooked 
eggs rubbed through a sieve, the seasoning, the 
grated rind and strained juice of the lemons, 
and the breadcrumbs. Mix well together and 
pour intoa baking-dish. Add the cream and 
sprinkle over with a few breadcrumbs. Bake 
in the oven for twenty minutes. Servevery hot. 


Prune Bread 


1 Heaping Cupful of 1 Tablespoonful of 
Prunes Sugar 
1 Quart of Whole 1 Commmacied Yeast 
Wheat Flour Cake 
i Pint of Graham Lukewarm Milk and 
Flour Lukewarm Water 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
ASH the prunes and soak overnight in 
water to cover. In the morning stone 
and chop fine. Mix the prunes, flours, salt and 
sugar together in a basin. Add the yeast cake 
dissolved in a little lukewarm water, then add 
enough lukewarm milk to make a soft dough. 
Allow to rise, and when light stir briskly and 
pour into a buttered bread-pan. Allow to rise 
again, and bake in a moderate oven until ready. 





Buttermilk Doughnuts 
1 Cupful of Buttermilk 14 Teaspoonful of Bak- 


1 Cupful - Brown ing Soda 
Suga 1 Teaspoonful of 
2 Tabkenecstiis of Cream of Tartar 
Butter Flour 
1 Egg 4% oo Senipeaune of 
alt 


REAM the butter and sugar together, then 

add the egg well beaten, the buttermilk, 
soda, cream of tartar, and enough sifted flour 
to make a stiff dough. Roll out about a quar- 
ter of an inch thick, cut with a doughnut-cutter 
and fry in plenty of smoking-hot fat. Drain, 
and dust with sifted sugar. 























Dutch Boy White Lead in steel kegs, 1214, 25, 50 and 100 Ibs. 


Linseed Oil, 1 and 5 gallon sealed cans. 


Let us send you ‘¢ Painting Helps 11,”” 


150 beautiful stencils for walls. 


give advice. Free to you. 


New York Boston Buffalo Chicago 
(John T, Lewis & Bros, Co., Philadelphia) 


Ask your paint dealer. 


We have retained a competent decorator to 


Send us description of house or rooms to be decorated. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


Cincinnati 



















Paint Fine-ness 


House paint, to be | 
good, must be smooth as___ jj 
silk and opaque as ivory. ) 
Both qualities result | 
largely from fineness. 

Dutch Boy White 
Lead sifts through finest 
silk— 28,000 microscopic 
holes to the inch. With 
Dutch Boy Linseed Oil 
it makes the smoothest, 
most opaque paint. 


Dutch BoyW hite Lead—white in the 
keg—any color you want to make it 
on the house. 


Dutch Boy 


full of paint facts. Includes catalog of 











Cleveland San Francisco St. Louis 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 





DEVILED SAR: NT 


(In new Sanitary Enamel-Lined Key-Opener Tins) 


A Toothsome Surprise for Your Guests: So en- 
tirely new and “ different”! Only choicest cuts of 
prime Atlantic-caught fish are used —carefully re- 
fined and deviled, with best, pure spicesand oils— 
into a most delicious, full-flavored,tasty ‘“‘spread’’. 

A Big Saving: Just think! Fifteen generous 
sandwiches from a single tin. 

All Ready to Serve: Goes right on the table. 

In Many Appetizing Dishes: Served, ina jiffy, 
with salads, boiled eggs, stuffed baked potatoes, 
etc. Always an appetite coaxer. 

The Handiest Household Delicacy: For every 
emergency —luncheon guests, suppers, children’s 

“snacks’’, picnics. And keenest enjoyed. 

Ask your dealer for Emery's Deviled Sardines. If he 


can’t supply you, send us his name and 30c in coin 
only, and we wild deliver three tins to your address. 


Boston, Mass 











reese & CO., Inc. 















to keep all floors 
and woodwork and 
furniture bright and clean. 


for Keeping Floors Bright 


Not expensive —saves money by saving re- 

finishing. It about doubles the life of lino- 

leums. Just dampen rag with Brightener 

and go over about twice a month, Try it. 
Send for Free Sample and Book 

“Beautiful Floors, Their Finish and Care’’ 

The A. S. BOYLE CO. 
2000 West 8th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 








BABY OUTFITS AND PATTERNS 





My outfit of 30 long or 12 short patterns, 
full illustrated directions for making, ma- 
terials to use, only 25c with list of Baby’s 
First Needs. 

Willalso send Free in plain envelope my 
beautiful Satele of 62 pages of garments 
from Birt. 4 years, for Spring and 
Summer. 

Send now and save yourself Time, 
Money and Worr Complete satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. end today. 


MRS. ELLA JAMES, 105 Union Bldg. Syracuse, N.Y. 








8 () () () DEAN LOCKSTITCHED 
9 


APRONS 


TEN CENTS EACH S30 seer cote 


should keep Dean Lockstitched Aprons and Rompers) 
and 10c., and we will send you an embroidered ruffled 
apron, 10c. is for packing and postage only, 

Dealers write for particulars. 





TheW. H. DeanCo.,125 Everett Building, NewYork City 
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In expressing every subtle 
line in draping, every deli- } 
cate variation in tone and 
color of fashion’s latest 
dictate, the new Lansdowne 


fulfills all demands. 


The genuine perforated ever . ar APS 
. WA FREAD 


three yards on the selvage: **" 

















Model Puritan Boudoir Upright 


foew bk Pond 


PIANOS 


In the summer cottage, the bungalow, or 
wherever space and Price count yet taste 
demands the best, the dainty piano, shown 
above, meets every requirement. Whether 
building this simple upright or our most ex- 
pensive grand, we know but one standard, — 


the highest. 


Their delightful tone quality, 


satisfying action touch and extreme durability 
have placed Ivers & Pond pianos in over 400 
leading Educational Institutions and 50,000 
homes. 


A catalog describing all our attractive up- 


rights, grands and players mailed on request. 


How to Buy 


If we have no dealer near you, write us, and we can 


supply you from our factory as safely and satisfacto- 


rily_as if you lived near by. 


e make expert selection 


and guarantee the piano to please, or it returns at our 
expense for freights, Liberal allowance for old pianos 


in exchange, Attractive easy payment plans. 
og, prices and full information, mail the coupon now. 


M7 


> 


or cat- 





Fill out and send this coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 








WHAT IF I AM RICH? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


I must do it just as honestly and sincerely as 
you do yours. We are both women, wives and 
mothers—absolutely alike, only in different 
circumstances.” 

It is this farmer wife’s obsolete way of look- 
ing at ‘“‘rich folks’’ that I would urge you to 
get over and forget. 


HERE was a time when the characters we 

read about in our school histories paraded 
before our eyes like puppets; removed from us 
by worlds and worlds, because they were dressed 
in doublets and smallclothes. Then some 
inspired person awoke and told us that they 
were men, with rich red blood in their veins, 
who loved and suffered, hoped, lived and 
schemed as the time and the circumstances 
gave them opportunity. History rose up and 
became a thrilling thing, as much more vivid 
than any novel as a courtroom scene isthana 
theatrical performance, because it was real in- 
stead of animitation ofthe real. These women 
are just as real as the characters in history. 

Let us be fair; and, if we would be fair, we 
must not generalize. 

‘* A life of pleasure”’ is one of the glib phrases 
you are accustomed to throw off at me and 
mine. But who that is full grown believes, 
when he stops to weigh words, that such a 
thing exists? If we speak of a group of persons 
sweepingly as leading such a life we are not 
only narrow, but also ridiculous; lacking in 
that quality which is absolutely essential to the 
understanding of existence: common sense. 

Moments of pleasure, yes; days of pleasure, 
if you like; even years of pleasure perhaps. 
But a whole life of pleasure? Who has lived it? 
Who could live it? 

We experience the same pains that you do. 

You have borne children; you remember 
the pangs, the sense of power, the half con- 
sciousness, and then—the recompense: that 
cry, bringing with it a joy undreamed of during 
all that long waiting time of hope and fear, the 
joy of actual motherhood. Is the bringing of a 
life into the world any different with me than 
with you? And do you believe the woman lives 
who can pass through such an experience un- 
changed? Don’t you know that in that hour 
trivialities drop from the most trivial? 


“HE Bible contains more wisdom than any 

other book, wisdom just as modern as it is 

old. Its most golden piece of wisdom is “Judge 
not!’ 

We make deductions from the scantiest, 
meagerest information, and it reminds us that 
man—that stubbornly unprogressive creature 
who will not learn by experience—still “look- 
eth at the outward appearance,” as he was 
doing nineteen hundred years ago. 

Behind this outward appearance is hidden 
much from which you are shut out, like the 
reporter, unless you come around with a magic 
key of sympathy, of desire to give your fellow- 
being his due, which shall open to you all doors. 

“All the same,” you persist, ‘‘I should like 
to try a season of being rich, of having all the 
moneyIcanspend, of having everything I want.” 

No doubt you would like to ‘‘try it.”” That 
is human. But, believe me, you would soon 
tire of it. The ‘‘try’’ would be novel, but soon 
would come the surfeit; then the realization 
that the greatest things in the world—love, 
happiness and repose—cannot be had: by 
money. You who are happy are richer than 
the rich are happy; believe that from one 
who knows. 

If you should read this little article of mine 
let me point out, as a woman like yourself, for 
your sake as well as for mine, that you have 
overlooked the fact that human butterflies are 
not confined to any one group of people; that 
you have been taking your opinions ready 
made. Otherwise it would never have occurred 
to you to believe that the frivolous and foolish 
alllive within certain fashionable areas of cities 
or on pretentious suburban estates. 


JOU know, of course, that wealth and power 
are not in themselves undesirable, and that 
wealth is but another name foropportunity; but 
you would nevertheless be much surprised if I, 
the society woman you have read so much 
about, were to walk in at your door this very 
day, to find that I could adapt myself to the 
conditions under which you live more easily 
than you could adapt yourself to mine. 

You would find me, as you are: simply a 
woman, with the same feelings as any other 
woman; with the same work to do, only on a 
large scale; with the same faults, only perhaps 
magnified; with the same feminine weaknesses 
and the same feminine strength—just a woman. 

As a busy workwoman in a New York tene- 
ment once said to me, after she had known me 
a bit: ‘Well, dearie, I was afraid of you when 
you first came to see me; then I got used to you; 
and now I see that you are just like any of 
us—a. woman.” 
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HE best argument for silver- 
ware is to say that it has proved 
its worth through service. 
That this is trueis seen in the won- 
derful success of 1847 RoGers Bros. 
‘Silver Plate that Wears,’’ which for 
more than three score years has been 
the standard silverware, famous for 
both its wearing quality and beauty 


of design. 


It is sold with an unquali- 


fied guarantee made possible by an 


actual test of over 65 years. 


The Cromwell pattern shown 
here is a design of true simplicity. 
It has proved to be very popular. 


Sold by leading jewelers and dealers. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue ‘‘E-28”’ 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 


Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 
Meriden, Conn. 


CHICAGO 
HAMILTON, CANADA 


NEw YORK 





SAN FRANCISCO 














Ask your dealer 
for the 


Hear- 


Lim 


Ball and Socket Fastener 


It stays fastened when snapped; gives the perfect fit to a gar- 
ment that is so desirable ; is universally used on dresses, waists, 
petticoats, lapels of coats, etc. Be sure to look for the trade mark. 
Two dozen for 25 cents. Send us the name of 
the dealer who does not carry it. 


United States Fastener Co. 
95 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Represented at: Chicago, IIll., 237 So. Fifth Ave. 
New York City, 740 Broadway. 







HEAR IT SNAP 














BUSTand HIPS 





Every woman who attempts to make a dress or 
shirt waist immediately discovers how difficult 
it is to obtain a good fit by the usual ‘‘trying-on- 
method,’’ with herself for the model and a look- 
ing-glass with which to see how it fits at the back. 


“HALL-BORCHERT PERFECTION 
Adjystable Dress Forms” 


doaway with all discomforts and disappointments 
in fitting, and render the work of dressmaking at 
once easy and satisfactory. This form can be 
adjusted to 50 different shapes and sizes; bust 
raised or lowered, also made longer and shorter 
at the waist line and form raised or lowered to 
suit any desired skirt length. Very easily ad- 
justed, and will last a lifetime with ordinary usage. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet containing 
complete line of Dress Forms with prices. 


Hall-Borchert Dress Form Co. 


Dept. P, 30 W. 32d St. NEW YORK 
Dept. P, 163-171 North May St., CHICAGO 
Dept. P, 158 Bay 8t., ORONTO, CAN. | 














Never Sold in Stores 





Gb* Monroe’ 








Is Your Refrigerator Poisoning 


Your Family? 


Your doctor will tell you that a re- 
frigerator which cannot be kept sweet, 
clean and wholesome, as you can 
easily keep the Monroe, is always 
dangerous to the health of your family. 
The Monroe is the only refrigerator 
made with 


Solid Porcelain 
Compartments 


which can be kept free of breeding places for 
the disease germs that poison food, which in 
turn poisons people. Not cheap porcelain- 
enamel, but one solid piece of snow-white un- 
breakable porcelain ware — nothing to crack, 
craze, chip, break or absorb moisture — but 
genuine porcelain, over an inch thick—as easily 
cleaned as a china bowl—every corner rounded— 
not a single crack, crevice, joint, screw-head or 
any other lodging place for dirt and the germs 
of disease and decay. Send at once for 











30 Days Trial— Factory Price—Cash or Credit 


Direct from factory to you. We pay freight and 
guarantee your money back and removal of refrigera- 
tor at no expense to you if you are not absolutely sat- 
isied. Easy terms if more convenient for you. Send 
for book NOW—A letter or postal. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station 7-E, Lockland, Ohio 


And the husband sitting by, smoking his 
pipe, added to my joyful ears and singing 
heart: “That’s right, Kate, and a durned good 
mother you are,-Ma’am. And as for your hus- 
band, Ma’am, he’s a blamed sight better father 
to his kids than I am to mine.” 


FREE BOOK #3235: 


frigerators 
which explains all this and tells you how to 
materially reduce the high cost of living— 
how to have better, more nourishing food — 
how to keep food longer without spoiling—how 
to cut down ice bills— how to guard against 
sickness — doctor’s bills. 


117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information io buyers. 
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| eres akosaabter:t 
Durable 
hava eka! 


costs no more in the end than 
good cotton hose. Made of 
finest, glistening, pure-dye 
thread silk, absolutely free 
from artificial “weighting.” 
In distinctive 4-pair boxes 
Women’s, 75c., $1.00, $1.50, 
$2.00 Pair 
Men’s, 50c., 75c., $1.00 Pair 
* At All Good Dealers 


“Made in America” by 
PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS 
222 Broadway, Milwaukee 
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The HULL Button is For Your 


Protection 
Asan assurance of quality, insist on seeing 
the Hull Button on the next umbrella you buy. 


Hull Umbrellas 


with all the Hull advantages can be had from 
$1.00 up. Asa matter ofconveniencefor you, | 
we have trade-marked these six popular 
styles: 





se 














Handles Plain Fancy 


The Premier Hull . $ 
The Royal Hull . 
The Superior Hull . 
The Imperial Hull . 
The Sterling Hull 3.50 5.00 
The Peerless Hull 5.00 7-50 
If your dealer has nota Hull, we will, on request, advise 
you ofa dealer near you, or supply you direct. 


; HULL BROTHERS UMBRELLA CO., Toledo, Ohio 


I.00 I.50 
I.50 
2.00 
2.50 


2.00 
2.50 
3-50 



























Your Money Refunded if 
Not Satisfactory 


This Weil Model 
$3.50 Post Paid 


5521. The latest creation in 
a Tub Dress, made of high 
quality Ramie Linette, with 
Bulgarian Embroidery in 
rich, beautiful colors. The 
Vest and Collar are of White 
Ratiné with embroidered dots 
and design of Japanese Floss 
Cord. The attractive lay down 
collar has in the corners a red 
cloth Medallion. The Vest is 
further ornamented by Crystal Studs. 
Closes invisibly in front with snap 
fasteners. Elbow length sleeves fin- 
ished with cuffs to match Vest and 
Collar. Insertion of White Ratiné in 
Belt. Waist and Skirt ornamented 
with Colored Pearl Buttons to match 
Dress. The shapely and well tai- 
lored skirt is finished with three inch 
basted hem. Misses’ sizes, 14, 16, 
18 years. Ladies’ sizes, 34 to 44 bust 
measure. Colors, Cadet, Pink, Lav- 
ender, Russet, White. Embroidery 
to correspond. Spring and Summer 
Style Book showing many exceptional 
values in ready made garments and 
fabrics by the yard, sent free. 


mS Philadelphia 
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THE COUNTRY 
DOCTOR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


had attacked with great skill and success several 
exceedingly difficult problems, and that his 
fellow-surgeons had been generous enough to 
concede to him all the honor which was his due. 

‘*And now what about your case?” Char- 
lotte asked, realizing suddenly what the morn- 
ing’s experience was to have been to Burns 
himself. ; 

“Died on the table,” said Burns with entire 
coolness. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” 
earnestly. 

But her husband interrupted her. ‘‘No 
condolences are due, dear. He gave a dying 
man the most merciful sort of euthanasia and 
at the same time demonstrated a new method 
as daring as it was triumphant. With a case 
taken a month earlier it would have saved a 
life. The demonstration is a contribution to 
science. There was not a man there who didn’t 
realize that in certain lines the country doctor 
could give them a long handicap and still win.” 


Charlotte began 


URNS looked out of the window without 

speaking. His sea-tanned face showed a 
deeper shade under Leaver’s praise. Leaver 
himself smiled at the averted profile of his 
friend and went on, while Ellen looked at him 
as if he had given her something which money 
could not buy. 

“‘T wish,” said John Leaver, laying a firm- 
knit hand on Burns’s knee, ‘‘you’d come to 
Baltimore, Red. Between us we’d do some 
things pretty well worth doing. Without un- 
due conceit I think I could promise you a 
backing to start on that would give you a place 
in a twelvemonth that couldn’t be taken away 
from you in a decade. Why not? It’s a 
beautiful city to live in. Your wife is a South- 
erner, born and bred; it would be home to her 
among our people. My wife and I care more 
for your friendship than for that of any other 
persons on earth. What is friendship for if not 
to make the most of?” 

Burns turned and looked at him, then at his 
wife, then back at Leaver. There was a 
strained expression in his hazel eyes: they 
seemed suddenly on fire beneath the heavy 
dark eyebrows. He took off his hat and ran 
his hand through his coppery thick locks. 
Then—‘“‘Are you serious, Jack?” he ques- 
tioned. ‘‘Or are you trying the biggest kind 
of a bluff?” 

‘‘Absolutely serious. How should I be any- 
thing else? You taught me certain values up 
at your house last summer, you and Mrs. 
Burns. One was, as I said, the worth of a big, 
true friendship. I’ve been thinking of this 
thing a long time. It’s not the result of your 
performance this morning. If you had failed 
entirely in that particular attempt my faith in 
you would not have been shaken a particle nor 
my desire to have you associated with me here. 
But there’s no denying that what you did this 
morning would easily make an entering wedge 
for you. Why not take advantage of it? Will 
you think it over?” 

Burns looked again at his wife. Her eyes 
held an expression as beautiful as it was in- 
scrutable. He could not read it. He turned 
back to Leaver. ‘‘ Yes, we'll think it over,” he 
said briefly. 


N THEIR own quarters that night Burns 

threw a plump silk couch-pillow upon the floor 
at Ellen’s feet and himself upon it by her knee 
as she sat in a big wicker chair by the open 
window. She was still wearing the Parisian- 
made gown of the evening with which she had 
delighted the eyes of them all. It was the one 
such gown she had allowed herself to bring 
home, treating herself to its beauty for its own 
sake rather than because she could find much 
use for it in her quiet home. 

Burns put up one hand and gently smoothed 
the silken fabric upon Ellen’s knee. ‘‘Thisisa 
beauty of a frock,” said he. ‘‘I can’t tell you 
what you look like in it; I’ve been trying to 
find a simile all the evening. Yet it’s not the 
clothes that become you; you become the 
clothes.” 

“Thank you. 
from a husband.” 

“Tt’s sincere. You’ve worn such clothes a 
lot in your life before I knew you. If we came 
to Baltimore and I made good you would have 
plenty of use for dresses like this. You would 
queen it here.” 

She smiled. ‘Taking one’s place in society 
in any Southern city isn’t quite a foregone 
conclusion, dear,’’ she said. ‘‘ Not for strangers 
from the North.” 

“With the Leavers to vouch for us and your 
own personality I don’t imagine it would be a 
matter of tremendous difficulty. Besides you 
have the acquaintance of some of the—what 
do they call them?—“‘ best people’ was the term 
I believe Jack used to me. It’s a curious 
phrase, by-the-way, isn’t it? Doesn’t mean 
at all what it says.” 

‘Not quite always.” 

He looked up at her. ‘Would you like to 
come?” he asked bluntly. 

“What about you?” 

**T would rather you answered first.” 

‘“‘T decline to answer first. The offer is made 
to you, not me. You are the head of the house, 
the breadwinner. It is for you t» decide.” 

“T can’t decide without reference to you.” 

“You needn’t. When you tell me what you 
want I will tell you what I want.” 

He was silent for a little. Then suddenly he 
got to his feet, walked up and down the room 
a few times and came back to stand before her. 

““My little wife,” he said, ‘‘if I thought you 
would be happier ss 

“T shouldn’t.” 

‘Are you sure?” 


That’s a dear compliment 





CONCLUDED ON PAGE 74 











The Housewife 









THE EASIEST WAY 
TO IRON 


Let Us Prove It by 30 Days’ 
FREE Trial of the Simplex 


All drudgery of ironing 
day has been abolished 


by the Simplex Ironer. 
No more tired arms and feet, 
no lame back, no unbearable 
heat. Ironing is now made 
easy and pleasant with a saving of time, effort 
and money. Every housewife who does her own 
ironing or employs help to do it—also the Profes- 
sional Laundress—can save a large amount of time, 
labor, money and clothes with the 


Simplex lroner 


It produces a most beautiful finish, superior to that of an expert 
hand laundress, besides insuring longer life to your Linens, Towels, 
Curtains, Underwear, Flat Pieces —in fact 80% of your entire ironing. 
Thousands of housewives throughout the United States use and 
recommend the Simplex Ironer. Costs only 1 cent per 
hour to heat by gas or gasoline. Also heated by elec- 
tricity. Takes up little room. Will last a lifetime. 
Any person can very easily operate it. 


30 Days Free Trial 


Let us send you, at our ex- 
pense, a Simplex Ironer to try 
30 days FREE in your home. 
Then you can determine its value. 


Mail us your request for FREE 
“Troning Hints’’ Booklet and 30 days’ 
FREE Trial Offer today before you 
forget. 


American Ironing Machine Co. 
500, 168 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 































The Laundress The Woman of Wealth 
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This ELCAYA Traveling Case 


sent to you for 25c 
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This 


Case To You 
Contains by Return Mail 


one trial size CREME ELCAYA (the “American Woman's Dressing 
Cream”), one trial size CERAT ELCAYA (a companion cleansing 


cream), a liberal trial size box of POUDRE ELCAYA (choice of three 
colors, white, pink, brunette) and a guest size cake of SAVON ELCAYA (an I 
exquisite complexion soap). [Each article is an exact reproduction in minia- @g 
ture of the full size 50e ELCAYA package and will give you a true idea of . GF 

the distinct purity and quality of all the ELCAYA toilet helps. The case g 















: “ , Mr. 
is of red Morocco leatherette, 514 inches long, 3% inches wide and Sa JAMES 
14 inches deep —the cover fastens by a snap button at side, mak- C. CRANE, 
. . : ° ° d wh th tent LES 108 Fulton 
ing it especially convenient for traveling, and when the contents 9% 


Street, NewYork 
Dear Sir: I enclose 
25c to pay for the 
ELCAYA Traveling Case 

as advertised in the May 
SF issue o adies’ Home 
CS Journal. 


are removed the container remains a handsome needle or LF 
jewel case if so desired. 3 


Fill Out the Coupon Now y 


and return it to us with 25c enclosed. You will receive, by 
return mail, the daintiest lot of toilet helps you ever used. 


All Dealers, Nation-Wide, Sell ELCAYA 


JAMES C. CRANE, Sole Agent 


108 Fulton Street, New York 













Street Address 
Town____ State 


My Druggist_ 
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No More Darning 
For You 


HY darn your children’s 

hosiery? Remember the 
Buster Brown trade mark next 
time you buy —then if holes ap- 
pear within four months, you'll 
receive new hosiery free—quickly 
without argument or red tape. 


Buster Brown's 
DARNLESS 
Guaranteed Hosiery 


For Men Women & Children 


25 pair SIS mone 
is made in smooth and ribbed styles, all 
weights, silk lisle, lisle and plain finishcs. 
Smooth, soft, delightfully comfortable and 
shaped to fit the foot and ankle. Body 
made of most expensive Sea Island cotton 
yams. High spliced heel, long extension 
toe, double sole and French hemstitched 
garter top are reinforced with 2-, 3- and 
4-ply light closely-spun linen thread. 
Eleven standard colors, 


Look Up Your Bustcr Brown Dealer 
Buster Brown’s DARNLESS Guaranteed 


Hosiery is sold by one dealer in nearly every town 
and thousan lealers in cities. you have 
difficulty in finding it, send $1 with size, style, 
color, weight and we will ah your hosiery 
promptly, postpaid, with name of your nearest 
Buster Brown dealer. 


DARNLESS Catalogue Free 
Catalogue describing Buster’s merchandise 
and the guarantee with descriptions, sent 
upon — of card and name of your 
nearest dealer. 


BUSTER BROWN’S HOSIERY MILLS 


101 Sherman Avenue, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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Dealers: Fine hosiery proposition. Write for it. 


















































New catalog just out 


Shows 30 new styles for Girls and Boys in 
Play Suits, Party Frocks, Middy Suits, Russian 
Suits of Renfrew Gingham, Galatea, Crash, 
Poplin, Bedford Cord, and Piqué, also Rompers in 
a variety of patterns. Many inexpensive designs 
from 60c up, and special styles up to $7.50. 


Ford’s Tailored 
Wash Suits 25% 


We are specialists in children’s clothing and 
give you individual, becoming, beautifully tailored 
garments at surprisingly reasonable prices. 
full-cut, double stitched, colors combined with 
taste, trimmings well chosen. Wear splendidly. 
Made by us in light, sanitary workrooms and 
sold direct to you. Money back if you want it. 

Write for this book today. See these Ford 
suits before you buy this season. Address 


FORD & ALLEN, Inc. 
50 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 


Free samples—Sree delivery everywhere. 


“Mum” 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration. 


25c at drug- and department-stores. If your 
dealer hasn’t ‘‘Mum,”’ send us his name and 
25 cents and we will send you a jar postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


10 ENGRAVED 


$ 
WEDDING 
Highest Grade—Not a printed imitation. Correct styles. 


INVITATIONS 
Each additional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside 
Envelopes. ‘Transportation prepaid. Send for free samples. 
100 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 
Calling Cards, $1.00. 538 South Clark St., Chicago 


House Designs 
Send your name and 
address to 
Radford Architectural 
Co.,178 Fulton St.,N.Y. 





No dealers 
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THE COUNTRY 
DOCTOR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 73) 


“Absolutely. If you wanted very much to 
come it would influence me, of course. But 
doubting that i 

‘Why do you doubt it? Shouldn’t I be 
lacking in ambition if I failed to take advan- 
tage of such a chance? It is a chance, Ellen, 
the chance of a lifetime. Jack means precisely 
what he says, and he could give me such a 
backing as would insure me a tremendous 
start.’ 

“Just the same, Red, you don’t want to 
come!” 

“No, I don’t,” he owned bluntly. ‘“ But 
why don’t I? Is something wrong with me?” 

“Not at all. You have made a large place 
for yourself at home; you do all any man 
could do anywhere. And you are happy there. 
You wouldn’t be happy here because you would 
have to alter your simple way of living. And, 
if you were not happy, neither should I be. 
Why should we change conditions in which 
we are both entirely content and in which you 
are accomplishing just as much benefit to 
humanity as you could anywhere?” 

““Ah, but that’s the question. Couldn’t I 
accomplish more here?” 

“Ts human life more valuable here than 
there?” 

“Not a whit.” 

“Could you save more of it?” 

“T doubt it.” 

“We should have to leave Sunny Farm.” 
She looked up at him with a smile. 

“We should.”” He shook his head. ‘You 





‘would be sorry to do that?” 


“So sorry that I can’t possibly think of it. 
Dear, make your decision!’ 
“T will. We will stay where we are.” 


E HELD out his hands, drew her to her feet, 
gathered her close and kissed her tenderly. 

‘“**& place for everything, and everything in 
its place,’’’ he quoted once more. ‘‘The place 
for Jack and Charlotte is here unquestionably. 
The place for Ellen and Red is there. I be- 
lieve it. Jack’s offer didn’t shake my belief 
for a minute so far as I am concerned. It did 
put into my mind the question whether I 
ought not to make the change for your sake.” 

‘“‘T don’t believe,” she said slowly, “‘that a 
man is often called upon to leave the place 
where he can be most useful, on account of his 
wife’s tastes or preferences—provided nothing 
more serious is involved. And when her tastes 
and preferences are on his side of the question 
there can be no doubt at all. You may be at 
ease, Red, for I’m sure I’m happiest to live 
your life with you just as it is best for you to 
live it. And I love my country doctor so well 
I don’t want him made over into anything 
else. I can’t believe he’d be so satisfactory in 
any other shape!”’ 

Burns gently released himself, walked over 
to the window and stood there, looking out 
into the thick branches of the magnolia tree 
which came so close that he could almost put 
out a hand into the night and touch them. 
There had come suddenly upon him a deep 
realization of just how much her words meant. 
He felt himself unworthy of a love like that, 
even though he knew that all there was of him 
to give was wholly hers. 

She stood motionless, looking after him, her 
face touched with a wonderful light. But she 
did not move. And presently, when he had 
conquered the curious stricture which had un- 
expectedly attacked his throat, he turned and 
saw her there, an exquisite figure in the Parisian 
gown which she could never wear in the little 
town where she had elected to live her life out 
with him. Both understood that the decision 
they had made was probably made for a 
lifetime, as such decisions are. 

“‘T believe I could take it better,’”’ said he 
somewhat unsteadily, “if you weren’t wearing 
that confounded dress. It makes me feel like 
what Jim Macauley called me once, a Turk. 
Who am I that I should keep such a woman as 
you hidden away in my little old brick house? ’”’ 

““Hidden away? I? Just back from four 
months in Germany?” 


~HE turned and caught up from a chair back 

a long gossamer silk scarf of white, with 
heavy fringed ends. She drew it lightly about 
her shoulders, veiling the delicate flesh from his 
sight. Then she flung one gauzy end up over 
her head and face and came toward him, her 
dark eyes showing mistily through the drapery, 
her lips smiling. 

“T’m not sure that I don’t like being guarded 
by my Turk, Red,” she said. ‘‘And—about 
the dress ” She came closer still, stand- 
ing before him with graceful, down-bent head, 
and speaking low through the veiling gauze: 
‘*Please don’t mind about that. I’m going to 
leave it behind with Charlotte. I shall not 
care to wear it. When next May comes I hope 
I shall be wearing only simple frocks—that 
little hands can’t spoil.” 

With a low ejaculation he tore off the scarf, 
seizing her head in both his hands and forcing 
her face upward that he might look into it. 

“And you’re happy about it?”’ he questioned 
breathlessly. 

“‘T was never so happy in my life! Oh, Red, 
are you so glad as that?” 

“T think I’ve been waiting for that all my 
life,” confessed Red Pepper Burns. 


THE END 








NOTE—Readers of “*The Country Doctor” will be 
glad to know that Mrs. Richmond has written a new 
romance which, even at the risk of immediately repeat- 
ing an author, we simply cannot help giving just at this 
time for the summer. It is a story that fairly sparkles 
with gaiety and charm, a story of a girl who is more 
like “ Juliet’? than any girl that Mrs. Richmond has 
created since she wrote her famous romance. It is 
called “*The Time of His Life,’’ and the first installment 
will appear in the next (the June) issue of THE JouRNAL. 








occasional feed of grain. 


a year may be made. 


The Breed to Choose for Eggs or Meat 
A House for 500 Hens 

Homemade Disinfectants 

Hunting the Best Hen 

Regulating Incubators 

Green Feed in Winter 

Breeding the Young Chicks 

The Guinea as Game 

The Baby Chick Plant 


FROM OREGON :—“Permit me to congratu- 
late you on the development of The Country 
Gentleman. It is becoming exactly the mag- 
azine that the intelligent, up-to-date farmer 
has long a 


FROM OHIO:—‘‘I must tell you I appreciate 
The Country Gestiaanes and think it the best 
weekly farm paper I have seen. A. B. 


FROM CALIFORNIA:—“I want to congrat- 
ulate you upon these articles. They are the 
most helpful suggestions that I have ever seen 
on the matter of feeding poultry, and I have 
read an unnumbered lot of poultry journals.” 

W. W. K. 


FROM MICHIGAN:—“ One of the best farm 


magazines in the country that includes all 
phases of farming is The Country Gentleman.”’ 


Buy a copy of your newsdealer. 


CONSIDER THE 


HEN 


She can reduce your cost of living 


Do you know 
what hens can do? 


Next to the cow, the hen returns more product 
for a pound of food than any other animal. 
For every hundred pounds of digestible matter 
consumed she will returntwenty pounds of eggs. 


A DOZEN GOOD HENS 


will supply an average family with fresh eggs without other food than 
the scraps from the table and the surplus from the garden, with an 
A hen worth $1.50 will lay one hundred 
eggsa year, that would cost $4.00 in the market. 
much food be secured from a little land as to populate it with poultry. 


A HUNDRED GOOD HENS 


can support a family. On thousands of farms the poultry are paying 
for the clothes, the purchased food, the school books and the amuse- 

ments of the family: because these farms do not break even, but are 
losing money and the family could not live were it not for the fowls. 


A THOUSAND GOOD HENS 


comprise a big business from which a total gross income of over $3000 
It is a complicated and difficult business, and 
the net profits depend wholly upon the efficiency of the manager, who 
must have had experience and training. 


The poultry features in 
The Country Gentleman 


Cover all phases of the business of producing eggs or broilers. 
detail is comprised in the following titles: 


WHAT THEY SAY 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Wet and Dry Mashes 


The Selling End of the Poultry Plant 
The Two Hundred Egg Hen 


5 cents the copy—$1.50 the year 


In no other way can so 


. 


Every 


How to Get the High Priced Egg 
The 5-Cent Egg 


Storing the Winter Egg Supply 
Crate Fattening of Young Fowl 
How to Begin a Poultry Business 


Common Diseases and Remedies 


FROM COLORADO:—“ It is chuck full of 
boiled down agricultural news. G.S8.Z 
FROM CONNECTICUT:—“No farmer ought 
to be without your paper that is trying to 
run his farm on up-to-date methods.’ J.T. 
FROM MASSACHUSETTS:—“ Inclosed find 
$1.50 renewal to The Country Gentleman. 
do not wish to lose a copy. I think’it is 
without exception the besé paper published 
treating on general farm life.’ W. J. H. 
FROM WISCONSIN:—“‘I consider The Coun- 
try Gentleman the best farm paper I have 
seen.’ oe my a 
FROM KANSAS:—“I ama farmer's daughter 
and a farmer’s wife and have in my time read 
numerous farm journals, but never one that 
so di — the calling of agriculture as does 
The Country Gentleman.’ W. A. T. 
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éourss NURSING 
Practical and Complete 
SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS 


The course is thorough and complete— 
an unexcelled, practical and theoretical 
training in Cook County Hospital, includ- 
ing children’s wards. Special Obstetrics 
in Lying-In Hospital. Private duty in 
private institutions. Practical courses in 
Dietetics, Physical Culture and Massage. 


The Advantages of This School Are Many: 


Commodious Nurses’ Home. Graduates assisted 
to positions. Monthly payments to students. 
Diplomas recognized in all states. For full 
particulars address, The Superintendent, 


ILLINOIS TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
509 M Honore St. (F U24e4 1880) CHICAGO 














d How It 
35 Years a Nervousness 2°02 Was! Mas 
The Man Who Did It. Given with Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s 
New Thought booklet and three months’ trial subscrip- 
tion to Nautilus magazine of self-help, for 10 cents. 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO., Dept. 621, Holyoke, Mass. 








SHORT-STORY WRITING 


Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 
250-page catalogue Sree. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure, 
and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 


70 Besse Place. Springfield, Mass. 





LOW FACTORY PRICES 


on Invalid Chairs and Tricycles. Send 
10c in stamps for illustrated catalog. 
ie GORDON MFG. CO. 

404 Madison Street Toledo,Ohio 





OUR PIN MONEY can be earned in occasional 
leisure hours by looking after the renewals and new 
business of The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Sat- 
urday Evening Post. Thousands of women do it now. 


An inquiry will bring full details. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia. 
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hades 


Before you 
decide the 
> shade ques- 
4. tion, go to 
' the Brenlin 
»>dealer in 
your town, 
and have 
him show 
you thethree 
’ popular priced grades 
of these now famous window shades. 


For every important window choose the 
Brenlin Unfilled grade. Made of closely 
woven cloth, without the “‘filling’’ which in 
ordinary shades sosooncracksand falls out in 
unsightly streaks and “‘pin holes,” a Brenlin 
Unfilled shade will last longer and make your 
window look better thanany other shade. 


Sun won’t fade this shade nor water spot it. It 
is supple—not stiff, yet always hangs straight and 
smooth, and really shades. Made in many artistic 
tones to harmonize with any decorative scheme. 
For windows 1 yd. wide by 2 yds. long 75c. Special 
sizes and Brenlin Duplex — white one side, dark 
the other—made to order at proportionate prices. 

















































































For windows of less importance your dealer has the 
Brenlin Filled and Brenlin Machine Made grades, 
priced respectively at 55c and 30c for windows 1 yd. 
wide by 2 yds. long. They 
will be found by far the best ; 
window shade values at these 
prices. 


Write for the Brenlin 
Book Today 


It shows actual samples of 
Brenlin in all colors, and gives 
many helpful suggestions for 
the artistic treatment of your 
windows. With it we will send 
you the name of the Brenlin 
dealer in your town. CHAS. W. 
BRENEMAN & Co., 2012 Read- 
ing Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 









fe Window 
Shades 


For sale by leading dealers italiane 





Mail Orders: If no dealer in your town can 
supply Brenlin, write us and we will supply you 
direct. We satisfactorily fill hundreds of orders 
by mail every year. 





A Dainty BATISTE 
WAIST for 87c 


Sent to You Postage remoie 


Remarkable Bargain at Our 
Very Special Low Price. 


ORDER NOW 


L3230—Cool and dainty Waist 
of fine batiste, tucked across the 
fronts and trimmed 
with tucks down each 
side of the back. The 
flat Robespierrecollar, 
cuffs on the short 
sleeves, also the plait 
down the center are 
each daintily trim- 
med with the fashion- 
able new vari-colored 
Bulgarian or delft 
blue embroidery. 
White only. All sizes 
from 32 to 46 inches 
nae measure. ha og ‘hom 0 1g 
cial price, sent right to er ome, a 7 

7 Cc 


















charges paid by us 





OUR GUARANTEE: Satisfaction or your money Re- 
fanded and all Transportation Charges Paid. 


WRITE AT ONCE FOROURILLUVUS- 
TRATED MID-SUMMER CATALOG 
Filled with Surprising Special Bargains in 
Correct Hot Weather Apparel for Women, 
Misses, Boys, Girls,Infants. Every articlesaves 
you money. Send NOW! Address Dept. L. 























Moth- Proof Padar Chest 


Sent On Approval 





Direct to you. Factory 4 
prices, Freight prepaid. Now is the \ 
time to furnish your home with a Piedmont 
Southern Red Cedar Chest. Protect furs and 
woolens from moths, mice, dust and damp. 15 days’ free 
trial in your home. Special spring offer open to you 
now. A Piedmont chest makes ideal bridal, birthday 
or graduation gift. 


F Write for 64-page finely illustrated catalog and 
Book Free book, ‘Story of Red Cedar.’ Postpaid. Write today. - 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co. Dept. 102 Statesville, N.C. 



















PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
THAT ARE MAKING 
GOOD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


advisory position only. The association gives 
some {annual event, like a May Day féte, in 
which all of the girls take part. It assumes 
charge of the corridors, elevators and lunch- 
rooms; grants charters to clubs and student 
societies; and assumes a general direction of 
student affairs. 

“Tt really doesn’t take much time,”’ Irene 
Litchman, the first-term (1912-13) president, 
explained. ‘We like it and we’re proud to do 
it. We used to have teachers everywhere 
taking charge of things. Now we do it all 
ourselves.” 

True enough, Madam President, and it is 
well done, as any casual observer may see. 

Similar testimony is to be had from the sick 
girls who have received letters and flowers, 
from the children whose Christmas has been 
brightened by Association-dressed dolls, and 
from the girls whose misunderstandings with 
members of the faculty have been settled by 
the Student Government Association. 

Each class in the Washington Irving High 
School gives one reception a term to one of the 
other classes. In addition an annual reception 
and a play are given by the entire school. The 
plays for these occasions are written, costumed 
and staged by the students. Last year the 
reception was given to Mrs. Dix, wife of the 
Governor of New York, and the play ‘“‘ Rip Van 
Winkle” was acted by eighteen hundred girls. 
Such organizations and activities lead High 
School students to feel social relationships, 
and to assume responsibilities as members of 
the social group. 


High School Education is Our Birthright 


Y PROGRESSIVE communities a High 

School education is included in the birth- 
right of every child. Since only a small pro- 
portion of these children are preparing for 
college the school must offer more than the 
traditional High School course. The principal 
of a great Western High School, which housed 
nearly two thousand children, pointed to one 
room in which a tiny class bent over their 
books. “‘That is probably the last class in 
Greek that we shall ever have in the school,”’ 
he said. ‘“‘They are Sophomores. Only two 
Freshmen elected Greek this fall, and we de- 
cided not to form the class.”” Time was when 
Greek was one of the pillars of the High School 
course of study. In this particular school 
splendidly equipped laboratories, sewing- 
rooms and shops have claimed the children. 
The classics are still popular with a small 
minority, but the vast majority come to learn 
some lesson which will direct their steps along 
the pathway of life. 

Everywhere the technical High School 
courses are gaining by leaps and bounds. The 
William Penn High School, in Philadelphia, 
established in 1909, is today enrolling four- 
fifths of the girls who enter Philadelphia High 
Schools. In some cities technical work and 
classical work are done in the same building; 
in other cities they are sheltered separately; 
but everywhere the High School is opening its 
doors to that great group of school-children 
who, at seventeen or eighteen, must and will 
enter the arena of life. 

The technical High School has not gained 
its prestige easily however. The bitter contests 
between the old and the new are well portrayed 
by one dramatic episode from the history of 
the Los Angeles High School, in which Mr. 
John H. Francis, now superintendent of schools 
in Los Angeles, was head of the commercial 
department. Despite opposition and ridicule 
the department grew until it finally emerged as 
a full-fledged technical High School, claiming 
a building of its own, a building which Mr. 
Francis insisted should contain accommoda- 
tions for two thousand students. The authori- 
ties protested: ‘‘Two thousand technical 
students? Why, Los Angeles is not a metropo- 
lis.’ Mr. Francis gained his point, however, 
and the building was erected to accommodate 
two thousand children. When the time for 
opening arrived it was discovered, to the 
astonishment of the doubters, that more stu- 
dents wanted to come into the school than the 
school would hold. When Mr. Francis an- 
nounced that students up to two thousand 
would be admitted in order of application 
excitement in school circles ran high, and on 
the day before registration day a line began to 
form which grew in length as the day wore on, 
until by nightfall it extended for squares from 
the school. All that night the boys and girls 
camped in their places waiting for the morning, 
which would bring an opportunity to attend 
the technical High School. 

Though less dramatic in form, the rush 
toward technical High School courses is equally 
significant. It is not that the old High School 
has lost, but that the new High School is draw- 
ing in thousands of boys and girls who, from 
lack of interest in classical education, would 
have gone directly from the grammar school 
into the mill or the office. 


An Up-to-Date High School 


HE modern High School is housed in a 

building which contains, in addition to the 
regular classrooms, gymnasiums, a swimming 
tank, physics and chemical laboratories, cook- 
ing, sewing and millinery rooms, woodworking, 
forge and machine shops, drawing-rooms, a 
music-room, a room devoted to arts and crafts 
and an assembly room. This arrangement of 
rooms presupposes Mr. Gilbert’s plan of mak- 
ing the High School, like the community, an 
aggregation of every sort of people doing every 
sort of work. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 76 








A suffragette is Mrs. Brown 


Who’s cleaning up in Spotless Town. 
When she discovers wrongs to write, 


The mails assist her in the fight. 
De-voted readers high and low 
Are voting for 


SAPOLI 














© 








You know that harsh, chemical 
cleaners give poor suds. 


Try this: Lather your hands with 
Sapolio. Swish them back and forth 
through a bowl of warm water. 
See the rich suds form. 


Of course, strong, harsh, suds-less 
compounds will remove dirt. (So 
will sand-paper and caustic soda. ) 
But they give tins a dull, ““frosted’’ 
surface. In time they grind off the 
tin coating. Then your tins rust. 


If you want tin-ware that shines like 
a mirror, use Sapolio. 


It contains 


no strong chemicals or coarse, in- 
jurious grit. 


Rub a damp cloth on a cake of 
Sapolio. You then have a quick, 
economical cleaner for tin-ware, 
enamel-ware, kitchen knives and 
forks, pots and kettles, dishes, wood- 
work and marble. Works without 
waste. 

Our Spotless Town booklet tells more 
about Sapolio and more about Spotless 
Town. Write for it. Sent free. 

Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company 


Sole Manufacturers 


New York City 








This is the grocer of Spotless Town. 
He hears your wants and notes them down. 
He gives you credit for being wise 

And charges you to use your eyes. 

The names upon the labels show 
He deals in real 
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Copr. Life Pub. Co. 


Pence a 
MARIS FEN DERSON - < Ot ay y 
Z 
/ 
/ 
y 
HER FIRST AFTER DINNER SPEECH f 
4 
& // 
4, 4 
\) 4 
@ P/ 
If she had & / Enclosed 
been a regular Z A s/ nt 2 d st . c 
of ollar ana- 
reader of wv dian $1.13, Foreign 
Cw $1.26). Send LiFe 


she would have 
known what to say. 


**Bygones”’ 


Handsome premium picture given with 
each yearly subscription. 


The Miniature Life 


Free to anyone who will send a two- / 


cent postage stamp with address. / 
Obey that impulse. 





# to us. direct: not through any agent or dealer. 


PA One Year $5.00. (Canadian $5.52, Foreign $6.04.) 


YY, for three months to 


Open only to new subscribers: no subscription 
renewed at this rate. This order must come 


LIFE, 18 West 31, New York 2 



























































































Present the coupon 
dealer. 


Beautifying— 
1 Instruction Book, 


and Furniture.” 


10c each (desired shades). 


Finishes at our expense. 
refinish old ones; 


kitchen and bathroom floors and 


Oak, etc. It penetrates deeply 
wood, bringing out the beauty of 
without raising it. 


Johnson's Prepared 


A perfect furniture polish and 
all woodwork, floors and furniture, 
pianos. 


dealer cannot supply you, we will. 


Racine, Wisconsin 





below to your paint or hardware 
He will give you, free, the 
following valuable helps to Home 


value 25c—‘“‘ The 
Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork 


2 bottles of Johnson’s Wood Dye, value 
1canof Johnson’s Prepared Wax, value 10c. 
We want you to test these Artistic Wood 
From our book 
you will learn how to finish new floors and 


how to finish woodwork 
and furniture; how to clean and finish 


Johnson's Wood Dye 


Made in 17 popular shades such as Mis- 
sion Oak, Early English, Mahogany, Fumed 


Is beautifying and protecting. 
If, on application, you find that your 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 


“* The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
















linoleum. 


into the 
the grain 


Wax 


finish for 
including 


Z 





»* 
FREE 


1 Instruction Book, value 25c. 
2 bottles of Johnson’s Wood Dye, 


each (desired shades). 
pared Wax, value 10c. 
I asked my dealer (Name) 
postpaid. 

Name 

Address 


City and State 


i can of Johnson’s Pre- 


but he could not supply me, so send free and 


value 10c 


) Oe Ae ee 















Send for FREE 


‘The Interlace’’ 
Switch 
$8.00 and up. 


in finish as to defy detection. 
for Art Catalog. 
‘“‘Beauty’s Charm.” 

Ladies visiting Chicago may have their 
own hair made Nat y Curly by the 
Nestle Process. We are the Agents for 
America and hold the Nestle License to do 
and also to teach this wonderful process. 
Write for information. 


SWITCHES 
(Straight Hair) (Wavy Hair) 

1% 0z.18-in.$1.00 1% oz.20-in. *. 00 

0z.20-in. 1.35 1'4 02.22-in. 3.00 
H o0z.22-in. 1.75 2 o2.24-in, 4.00 
2% 0z.24-in. 2.75 2 , 02. — iy 4 
3 oz.24-in. ee 45 
3 oz.26-in. 4.95 | 
4 oz.30-in.10.45 | se te 8.00 


WIGS and TOUPEES for MEN our 
Specialty. Send for Measurement Chart. 
Kalos ‘‘Poudrozone’’ 
Complexion Powder 


a delicate toilet neces- 
sity. Used by a million 
* ladies. Price, One Dollay. 


*s a The E. Burnham Illus- 
GaP PROSPECTUS. 


v trated Lessons teach 
E. BURNHAM 


everything we do in 
138 N. State St., Chicago, Dept. 105. 





SEND FOR FREE 








We Proudly Call 


Our New HAIR Styles 


“SPRING BEAUTIES” 


Transformations, Pompadours, 
Waves and Wigs, with or with- 
out side or center partings. All 
kinds of beautiful ven- 
tilated work, so natural 
Send 
Also Kalos Booklet 





COPY 







Examination 


Send sample. 














BEAUTY CULTUREand 
in MANUFACTURE. 

EMBROIDERED S 

AT SMALL EXPE 








costumes, r t 
French and Eyelet work, a Sailor colla 


and a punched work Hand Bag, all for 25 cents. 
Agents wanted. 
KAUMAGRAPH 00.,209 W. 38th St., New York 


specia] offer good for thirty days. 
Dept. C-5. 


We will send a complete set of Kaumagraph Em- 
broidery Patterns for one of the handsome summer 
consisting of Shirt-waist and Skirt in 


r to match, 
This 











@ For Invalids andCripples 


i Worthington Co. 


© Sane. ,Elyria,O. 


Chairs & Tricycles \. 
fe 












Invitations, Announcements, etc. 
eS ing = 100 1 oie on ne. 


Express paid. 


envelopes for each.) 100 En n reedey ‘sal 
H. EDWARD HARVEY & C 





$1. 
, 3114 N. 9th Street, Phila 





100 Hand En- 
(2 sets 
. Samples free. 
. Pa. 
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Physical training in the High School has not 
yet come into its own, though it is on the road 
to recognition. All of the newer High Schools 
have gymnasiums, but the children do not 
use them for more than thirty, forty or fifty 
minutes a week. Sometimes the work is op- 
tional. The West Technical School, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, with its outdoor basketball court, 
itsathletic grounds and grandstand, in addition 
to the indoor gymnasiun, offers a good example 
of effective preparation for physical training. 
Mr. Lewis, of the William Penn High School, 
of Philadelphia, sends all students who have 
physical defects to the gymnasium three, four 
or even five times a week, until the defects are 
corrected. These exceptions merely serve to 
emphasize the fact that we have not yet 
learned that High School children have bodies 
which are as much in need of development 
and training as the minds by which they are 
supported. 


Teaching Hygiene and Eugenics 


EVERAL real attempts are being made to 

teach High School boys and girls to care 
for their bodies as they would for any other 
precious thing. Hygiene is taught positively, 
the old-time ‘‘Don’ts”’ being replaced by a 
series of ‘‘Dos.’’ In many schools careful 
efforts are being made to give a sound sex 
education. The program at the William Penn 
High School, in addition to the earlier work 
in biology and in personal and community 
hygiene, includes a Senior course, extending 
through the year, in domestic sanitation and 
eugenics. The course, given by the women in 
charge of physical training, deals frankly with 
the domestic and personal problems which the 
girls must face. The time is ripe for other 
schools to fall in line behind these pioneers. 

The course of study in the modern High 
School is a broad one. Latin may always be 
taken, and sometimes there is Greek. French, 
German and Spanish, mathematics, history, 
physics, chemistry, biology and civics are al- 
most universally offered on the cultural side 
of the curriculum. In addition girls may take 
dress designing, sewing, millinery and home 
economics; boys may take woodworking, forge 
work, machine-tool work, electricity, printing 
and house designing, and both boys and girls 
have an opportunity to elect art, arts and crafts 
work, and music. 

In some schools the combinations of subjects 
group themselves into definite courses, as in 
the Newton High School, which offers: 


The Classical Course, 

The Scientific Course, 

The General Course, 

The Technical Course, 

The Technology-College Course, 

The Extra Technical Course, 

The Fine Arts Course, 

The Business Course. 

Other schools, like the Indianapolis Manual 
Training School, permit the pupil, with the 
advice of the principal, to make his own com- 
bination of subjects. Whether prepared by the 
school or by the pupil, however, the courses 
lead to the college, to normal schools, to ad- 
vanced technical schools or to some definite 
vocation. On one subject progressive High 
Schools are in absolute agreement: the course 
of study must furnish both culture and technical 
training in a form which meets the needs of 
High School children.. 


From School to Shop and Back Again 


HE tendency toward vocational training 
finds its extreme expression in the so-called 
‘‘industrial coéperative course,” in which boys 
and girls spend part of their time in school and 
part in the factory. Note this legal document: 


The party of the second part agrees to place, as 
far as possible, the facilities of his establishment 
at the disposal of the School Committee for general 
educational purposes along industrial lines. 


In these words the individual manufacturers 
of Providence, Rhode Island, who are codperat- 
ing with the School Board for the establish- 
ment of the industrial codperative course in the 
technical High School, place their mills and 
factories at the disposal of the school authori- 
ties. The plan, instituted at the suggestion of 
the manufacturers themselves, has won the 
approval of all parties during the two years 
of its operation. 

The Providence experiment differs from 
those of Cincinnati, Ohio, and Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts, in two respects: in the first 
place the school authorities have a written 
contract with the manufacturers; in the second 
place they may decide what the character of 
the shop work shall be. The boy who elects 
to take the industrial coéperative course in 
Providence spends ten weeks in a shop at the 
end of his Freshman year. Apprenticeship 
papers are signed, the boy gives a bond, which 
is forfeited if he drops the course without a 
satisfactory reason, and for three years he 
spends twenty-nine weeks in the shop and 
twenty weeks in school, alternating one week 
in the shop, the next in the school. For their 
shop work the boys receive ten cents, twelve 
cents and fourteen cents an hour during the 
first, second and third years respectively. 
Though this wage is not high it is sufficient to 
enable the boys to earn enough during the 
year—from one hundred and seventy-five to 
two hundred and fifty dollars—to pay for their 
keep at home during their High School course. 

At the present time sixty-two Providence 
boys are working part time in machine shops, 
in drafting-rooms, in machine-tool construction, 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for May, 1913 
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F course you will wear pumps this season. Noth- 
ing equals a pump to set off a pretty foot. And 


nothing so surely conceals a pretty foot as a pump that 
doesn’t fit. 


Be particular about the fit. See that the pump hugs 
firmly above the heel, and clings snugly to the side and 
doesn't bulge. 


These are features you are sure to find in the American 
Lady Shoe. ‘The natural grace, snap and style of the 
pump remains long after the newness is worn off. 


This is a sure sign of quality—the result of forty years 
of shoemaking. 

The Hamilton, Brown dealer, anywhere, can show you the American Lady Shoe. 
Look over his line—if he doesn’t happen to have the particular style you want, he 
will get it for you ina few days’ time. If there isno Hamilton, Brown dealer in 


your locality we will supply you direct, upon receipt of your order, stating style 
and size desired, and enclosing remittance to cover price of shoe. 


Our little book, America’s Finest Foctwear, will 
be a big help to you. Send for free copy today. 


HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE CO. St. Louis—Boston 


** Keep the Quality Up.’’ 





















The “ Perfect” 
Clean-up after Motoring 
Dust, dirt and wind leave your skin 
in bad shape after a motor trip. You 
want to relieve the harsh, dry, cracked feel- 

ing. So forget the soap-and-water clean-up. 


Do this: wet a cloth (warm water) and squeeze 
on it from a tube a little of 
DAGGETT & RAMSDELL’S 
Go over your face and neck thoroughly. 







Perfect Cold Cream 


**The Kind That Keeps”” 


Now your skin is chaned, 


not merely washed. Every speck of dirt and dust is brought out. The 
skin is soft and healthful. It glows. It feels good, because the fine 
oil in D & R Perfect Cold Cream takes the place of the skin’s 
natural oil which the wind has dried up. “Tubes 10c, 25c, 

jars 35c, 50c, 85c, $1.50. 


50c; 
When you zsist upon Daggett and Ramsdell’s — 
you are getting the best cold cream in the store. 














SAMPLE FREE ? 
“An Aid to Persona] ki “SEND 
Beauty” (containing massage lessons, illus- 
trated with life photos) mailed FREE! “ " THIS COUPON 


B Daggett 4 Ramsdell 
upon request. Address ef —_-dDept. 6, 314 W. 14th St., N. ¥. 


+ 
DAGGETT & = ¥ pertca Gold Creams also. booklet 
RAMSDELL 


Also Booklet, 


é “An Aidto Personal Beauty.”? 


a 
Dept. 6 I Wilithcceccatecigocheee tons eeenbied 
314 West 14th St. 2 Address _ seh res 
New York Hy oe caw’ 
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This Beautiful 


Meister Piano 
At $175.00 


will be sold to you on terms of: 
$1 a Week or $5 a Month 


and no interest on the payments 


We ask no cash payment down. 
We pay the freight. 

There are no extras. 

Piano stool and scarf included. 


We manufacture the MEISTER piano in our 
own factory and are demonstrating to the 
American people that a high-class piano can be 
made tosell at $175. We do not sell through agents 
or jobbers. There is but one small profit repre- 
sented in the price of $175. 

We send the piano to your home on thirty 
days’ approval, freight prepaid, without any obli- 
gation whatever on your part. 

The MEISTER is beautiful in its lines, rich 
in tone and worthy a place in the finest home. 
Send for our FREE PIANO BOOK and learn the de- 
tails of the MEISTER in all its exquisite styles. 
Our resources exceed $4,000,000. We sell more pianos 
direct to the home than any other concern in the world. 


Rothschild & Company 


Department 58 G Chicago, Illinois 




















“é HEN I was 
stouter I 
found that 


Kleinert’s Proper Shape 

dress shield gave me just 

the protection I wanted. proper 
‘“‘T know exactly SHAPE 

what shape shield to buy 

because I always consult 


Dress Shields 
C H A R sly 


**It shows just the 
Kleinert’s Shield I need 
for each garment. 

£<Do as I do. 

**Consult Kleinert’s 
Dress Shields chart at 
the Notion Counter.’”’ 














Hardy Everblooming 


ROSES F735, 


All Sure to Bloom and Bloom All Summer 





My Maryland, handsome salmon-pink. 
Clothilde Soupert, delicately variegated. 
White Hermosa, pure white, very double. 
Marechal Niel, a deep yellow. 
France, beautiful rosy pink. 
La France, a rich crimson. 


Our 25c Collections 
Chrysanthem’s 25c 











6 Fuchsias. . . 25c 
6 Carnations . . 25c 
6 Geraniums 25c 
6 Coleus 25c 
6 Petunias . 25c 
6 Tuberoses 25c 
12 Gladioli . . 5c 
12 Pansies . 25¢ 


Any 5 collections for 
$1.00; the above 9 col- 
" lections and the six 
— eS Roses, making the above 

“= 72 Plants for $2.00 
Ba We pay postage and guarantee safe arrival @B 
Our 1913 catalog, ‘‘ Floral Gems,’’ showing FREE 
over 200 flowers in natural colors, sent 
McGregor Bros. Co., Box 604, Springfield, O. 
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in pattern making and in jewelry making. In 
order to keep the scheme elastic the school 
offers to form a class in any trade for which 
sixteen or more boys will apply. 

The part-time course is primarily educational 
and secondarily vocational. Since it may de- 
termine the character of the shop work the 
school is in a position to insure its educational 
value. Again the academic training is still 
received in the school, while the technical 
work, heretofore done in schoolrooms, is carried 
on in the fields of real industry. 

As a supplement to the old-time system of 
apprenticeship the part-time school is an un- 
doubted success, because it adds to shop- 
apprentice work all of the essential elements of 
a High School education. 


Fitting the Graduate Into Life 


HIGH SCHOOL has not done its full 

duty when it has educated the child; it 
must go a step further and educate him for 
something; then it must go a step beyond that 
and help him to find himself in his chosen pro- 
fession. This vocational guidance, which is 
filling so large a place in public discussions, 
may mean guidance to a job or it may include 
guidance in the job. In either case children 
must be led to decide upon the kind of work 
for which they are fitted before they leave the 
school. 

Jesse B. Davis, principal of the Central High 
School, Grand Rapids, Michigan, furnishes a 
brilliant example of this vocational direction. 
Mr. Davis does his preliminary work by visit- 
ing the seventh and eighth grades of the Grand 
Rapids schools at least twice each year, talk- 
ing to the pupils on ambition, the value of 
education and the wise choice of a High School 
course. As a clincher for his arguments he 
takes with him one or more of the graduates of 
his High School, who tell the “‘graders” what 
High School was worth to them. The real work 
of vocational guidance begins in the Freshman 
year of the High School, with specially arranged 
work in English. 

The classes in English are small, never more 
than twenty-five, and the work is so arranged 
that the teacher may get a good idea of the 
capability of each student. To facilitate this 
the English department has prepared a series 
of essay subjects, in the writing of which the 
pupil gives the teacher a very definite idea of 
himself. Beginning with “‘My Three Wishes” 
the pupil next writes a story about his ancestry, 
an essay on “‘My Church” which explains his 
belief, an essay on ‘‘The Part I’d Like to Play 
in High School,” a study of “‘ My Best Friend,” 
and finally an essay on ‘‘ The Work of My Early 
School Days,’”’ which shows the pupil’s likes 
and dislikes. In addition to this the teacher 
notes any physical defects—eyesight, hearing, 
and the like—which might incapacitate the 
pupil for particular vocations. These data, 
together with reports from all departments on 
neatness, sincerity, ambition and other quali- 
ties, are filed in the office. 

During the second term of the Freshman 
year papers are written on the approved biog- 
raphies, dealing in each case with the qualities, 
opportunities and education of the great one. 
These essays, read in class, form the basis for 
a compilation of the elements necessary for 
success in life. 

The work of the Sophomore year begins with 
the preparation of a class list of professions, 
semi-professions and trades, a list which is 
checked with the permanent list kept by the 
department. Succeeding classes thus discover 
the breadth of the vocational field, besides 
adding to the knowledge accumulated by their 
predecessors. 


The Pupil Chooses His Own Vocation 


ACH pupil after completing this list writes 

a letter to the teacher, choosing a vocation 
and assigning reasons for the choice. When the 
pupil cannot decide the teacher assigns the 
vocation apparently best suited to the pupil’s 
capacity. An essay on his vocation is then 
prepared by each pupil, showing first what 
kind of activity and what responsibilities 
the vocation involves; second, its social, 
intellectual and financial advantages; third, 
the corresponding disadvantages; fourth, the 
qualifications and traits necessary to success 
in the vocation; and fifth, the reasons for 
choosing the vocation. Then under the advice 
of the teacher the pupil writes to some man, 
well known in the profession, of his choice— 
some lawyer, mining engineer, doctor or con- 
tractor—explaining what he is doing, and 
asking for advice. The generous responses 
given by men in all walks of life do much to 
confirm the pupil in his faith or to make him 
see that his choice is an unwise one. 

At the beginning of the Junior year those 
pupils preparing for college send for the cata- 
logs of the colleges which stand highest in the 
line of work in which they are interested, and 
write essays giving the comparative values of 
the courses offered by the various institutions. 
By this means judgment takes the place of 
sentiment in the determination of a college 
career. While the college preparatory pupils 
are engaged in writing on their college courses 
pupils who are going directly from the High 
School into business write elaborate essays 
on the kind of preparation necessary for their 
vocations, the qualities necessary for success 
in them and the best places and means of 
entering them. Studies of the proper relations 
between employer and employed occupy the 
second half of the Junior year. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 78 














Easier than Cooking. 


‘Turing the contents of a Jell-O package into a pint bowl and 
filling it with hot water is the easy way the cook makes dessert 


when she uses 


JELL- 


There is no cooking about it, and, of course, any- 


body can do it. 


A great variety of the most delicious and beautiful 
desserts for dinner and the most delightfully flavored 
dishes for lunch and supper are made of Jell-O. 


Seven fine flavors of Jell-O: Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 


We have two recipe books, both beautifully illustrated. One 
is “Desserts of the World,” and the other, “Six Famous Cooks.” 
If you will write and tell us which one you prefer we will send 


it to you. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


The name JELL-O is on every package in big red letters. 
If it isn’t there, it isn’t JELL-O. 
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Now the women and 
girls can have an 






The makers of the 
“Midget” have made 
and sold over 30 mil- 
lions of the famous 
Dollar Watch to the 
men and boys— 

Now they are producing 
for the women and girls a 
small size watch having 
the same wonderful 
Ingersoll value. 

A refined, beautiful guaranteed ladies’ 
model—For school, traveling, shopping, 
outing, work or play of all sorts. 
Ladies, if you could see this marvelous 
little watch, you would be glad of the 
chance to get it for $2. 


Solid Nickel case or Gun Metal finish. 
Sold by 60,000 dealers or sent postpaid. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
6 Ashland Building, New York 
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SAHLIN gives the slender 
woman correct, stylish 
proportions at bust, hip 
and waist lines. 


The proper foundation 
for the season’s gowns. 
Adjusts simply; has no hooks, 
strings or heavy steels. Shoul- 
der straps do not cross, hence 
cannot bind. Hose support- 
ers attached. 
Prices from $1.00 % 
to$5.00.The 
illustration 
showsour \ 
regular 
$1.50 quality. 


Ask your dealer 
to show you SAHLIN. If he cannot 
supply you, order from us, adding 14c 
postage. Zhe name ““SAHLIN” on 
each garment is your guarantee. We 
refund purchase price if you’ re not en- 
tirely satisfied. Write us for our new 
free booklet ‘‘Figure Beauty."’ 
SAHLIN CO. 
1402 W. Congress St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Itrust youl0days. Sendnomoney. $2 Hair Switch on approval. 
Choice natural wavy or straight hair. Send lock of hair and I will 
mail a 22-inch, short stem, fine human hair switch to match. A big 
- bargain. Remit $2intendaysorsell3 and Get Your 
Own Switch. Extra shades a little more. Enclose 
5c postage. Write today for free beauty book of 
latest styles hair dressing, high grade switches, 
puffs, wigs, pompadours, and special bargains in 
Ostrich Feathers. Women Agents Wan 
7 Anna Ayers, Dept. K-9, 22 Quincy St., Chicago 
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EAUTIFUL long and short nainsook 
dresses from 49c up. Handmade 
dresses equally cheap. Write NOW for YOUR 
copy of 52-page catalog with 300 illustrations, 


descriptions, and «6 ” 
pin mg Every Baby Need 

m, Also Maternity and Nursing Corsets. 

f 


Catalog sent in P/ain envelope. 
J Stuart Co., East 34 















The taste prompts 
a second helping. 


j 
WITH Tomato SAUSE® 
> a oa Pats 
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The work of the Senior year deals, in the 
first half, with the relation between a citizen 
and his city; in the second half, with the 
relation between a citizen and the State. The 
pupil has thus passed from the narrower to 
the broader aspects of his work in life. 

The effectiveness of the work is enhanced by 


WI SDOM i the organization of the High School boys into 
: a Junior Association of Commerce (in an exact 


: i imitation of the Grand Rapids Association of 
Don't be in a hurry when you select your ff eae A ; 
refrigerator. Danger lurks in the stagnant, ff Commerce), which meets in the rooms of the 
soggy air and zinc linings of ice boxes built |] latter on Saturday morning, transacts busi- 

















on incorrect principles. Find out about the ness, listens to an address by a specialist, and 
always dry, sweet and clean i then visits his works if he is engaged in a local . ° 
c | industry. | Insures you getting Quality, 
¥ : On the Saturday before Thanksgiving (1912), ° 
M = Cc RA : forexample, Mr. Van Wallen, of the Van Wallen Quantity and Sure Results 
R ff: © t r Tannery Company, gave the boys a talk on the ; Py 
erriceratdsd tanning industry, then took them through his i From one package you can make not only a delicious dessert but also 
designed to protect the health er the family. The — — owed saw the — . oN a at salad like the above. Use either package—Plain or 
cCray patented system of refrigeration con- acture. e Dusiness men oO Tran ICS, 1 : 
. stantly floods the provision chambers with a cold, who are greatly pleased with this practical turn Parson og latter age an i of a in cn 
4 cool, fresh, sweet and untainted by odors. Easily in education, codperate heartily in every way. J ry g ee ee ee Pon 
4 cleaned linings of opal glass, enamel, porcelain or The boys are urged, during the summer months, contains tablet for coloring and makes two quarts of jelly. 
ae odoriess white wood. “ae . ° i 
McCrays are quality wean pata Finest ped take i pt beget ee 4 he | 7, h 
samples of cabinet work with perfectly fitting chosen, starta e DO om an nd out wnetne ] 1 t is delicious KNOX LUNCHEON SALAD 
doors, selected woods, superior insulation and their beliefs regarding the industry are true. y 
fine finish. Chosen by the U. S. Pure Food La Th heol d h di h Soak 1 envelope Knox Gelatine in 1 cup cold water 5 minutes. Dissolve in 1% 
ratories and installed in the most luxurious he school may do more than direct the cups boiling water. Add juice of 3 lemons if you use the Plain package (or use 
eee Krogh pik a Sree cholog to entt pupils in the choice of their occupations, by part of = Concentrated Lemon 2 uice in the 1 Acidulated package soaked in % 
3 & $ 242 | cup water) an cu ugar 2 e rt se ut in ele 
the smallest or largest family. Built-in McCrays [ actually securing positions for them. The | cut fine, 4% cup nut fauate, small are apples, oranges, bananas or other 
are designed as a part of the house and becomea f[, head of the commercial department in the fruits, pimentos or green peppers, cut up, if desired. Put in large or individual 


permanent feature for convenience and saving of f: ‘ molds and serve on lettuce or endive leaves with a mayonnaise dressing and 
steps. Outside icing door may be added to any f} Newton (Massachusetts) High School has J i garnish with marshmallows or nut meats. i x 
McCray, thus keepingthe ice manoutof the house. [ card for every student, £lving on one side a 

















Write for our free book: ‘Hew te Use a Refrig- record of class work for four years, and on the 
erator’ and any of the following catalogs: ¥ other side a statement of positions and pay of 
f e all graduates. New pupils are placed; old | * 
- 9O— ar Siz, No. 69—For Grocers. : 5 cae yon o2 
mg For Restdences. ~ We 00—For Meat P J — are offered od opportunities. a ir t — oy 
0. 73—For Florists. ark e ployers are interviewed in attempts to have NOX } ) 
Sa y Oy toga @ them raise or promote graduates. Through this m wi ree P at | (o>, 4 
; e system Mr. Maxim keeps in constant touch I ore than 100 recipes for PURE Uisa NC 
McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. . with the labor market and with his graduates. i paietaies, Desserts, Jellies, Puddings, 
574 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 3 | } 4 i nema ong sone ong 
I in the followi ities: e . . | andies, etc., have been re- 
exams te nace pent York, 231 w. [1 The High School as a Public Servant | [ee produced in our illustrated 


recipe book sent FREE for 
your grocer’s name. 


Pint sample for 2-cent 

: stamp and grocer’s name. 
E ‘Cramea'e Ruox co co. : CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 
= 13 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 


42nd St. Philadelphia, 200 So. 11th St. Boston, 52 
Commercial St. Cleveland, 1915 Euclid Ave. De- 
troit, 239 Michigan Ave. "Milwaukee, Water and 
Sycamore Sts. Minneapolis, 108 No. 6th St. St. 
Louis, 404 No. Third Ave. New Orleans, 225 Ba- 
ronne St. San Francisco, Geary and Stockton Sts. 
Washington, 611 F St., N. W. Louisville, 643 So. 
Fourth Ave. Pittsburgh, 114 Market St. Columbia, 
S.C., Main St. Atlanta, Ga., 82 Marietta St. Cin- 
cinnati,302 E.4thSt. Indianapolis, 1116 ProspectSt. 


<3 For branch salesrooms in other cities 
see your local telephone directory. 












Woes the High School retain its present 
form? Probably not. If the Berkeley- 
Los Angeles plan prevails there will be three 
steps in the public schools: from elementary 
to Junior High, to High School. If the Gary 
plan wins there will be twelve years of school- 
ing, following one another as naturally as day 
follows night. Whichever of these plans is 
adopted one thing seems reasonably as certain 
as it is ultimately essential: the High School 
will keep in close touch with life. 

Here and there the High School is securing 
a surer grip on the world. Here and there it 
is reaching out toward the grades, calling the 
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| Only 1,000,000 





pupils to rea it —- out into the W 
jee | The coodem Wich Schiool has conned to bes omen 
ecuats oe Sees a a || Ginccive cit in adraiional lie, talline bs We want one million women to 
good income selling the world famous Fibre-Silk and girls between the ages of fourteen and buy one piece of 12 yards of any 
Hosiery and Undcrwearinyour home town? No | | nineteen and relating them to the world in one of the following fabrics of the | 


Silk goods cost less, wear better and last longer. The era of the High School course is being 
The World’s Star Knitting Mills, es- 50 succeeded by the era of the High School boy 
C 












King Philip Mills 


tablist in 1895, a he largest in th : ~ . -_ 
cane ae cae and the High School girl. First, last, now and 


world manufacturing and selling knit- . 
always the boys and girls, not the course, de- ere) ense 


goods direct to the consumer. Thou- 























rie : ‘ : Is ° * ° : ; ; A FEW OF THEM BEING = 
sands of customers, all ov ertheL Shs per pair serve primary consideration. Whatever their 
buying Fibre - Silk hosicry and = . Pare 
underwear direct by mail or StyleNo.295 needs the High School must supply them if it No. 200 Long Cloth 
Se ee Extra light is to become a public servant, responsible for : 
getting far better value at a | por weight aes, — yer gm of High School age in the O€ : No. 2611 Nainsook 
other way. spliced heel noble art of living. 
. aed double ? No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
sole and ex- a isaimnmanasn traces saat , 
Litre SHE tra long pearl ; fits the child’s feet comfortably; its broad Comfort Cloth 
ea lapel DAY DR 7c tread leaves toes unhampered—snug heel- : 
USverer stocking for IN / La rey Y p £ : ; M 
summer wear — M ¥ A IF I" Y Yi | RS seat protects arch, supports ankle, cor- King Philip Cambric 
Fibre-Silk stockings for Men, adorns and beau- a ana . 5 ° 
Women and Children have a soft, tifies any foot. AS A MINIS E K pein structural weakness. Itswearing pre 
allicy, beautiful lustre ; feel delight. Made in black, An i I a) R serves the natural shapeliness of the feet. FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


fully comfortable and pleasing; 
wear three times as long as or- 
dinary silk ; fit snug on ankle 


helio, royal blue, Coward Arch Support Shoe and Coward Extension “ 
wine, pink and (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) Sei ands ty Ras 8 tis Gut 34 dean. Refuse the “just as good”’ and insist upon 














and are absolutely free from light blue — Sizes 8 Me : : having the 

seams and lumps of ower he lle - Sent — has power to inspire, interest and develop the — a , oy Filled. Ki Ph si: Mills F Riot 

sort. The famous exclusive TEAR insures perfect fit =icvre exit ca cheese pry cae ca 

and comfort to stout and slim alike. cae 5 ee ee can *Sold Nowhere Else. ing 111p 111s abrics 
FREE BOOKLET containing sample of raw material and 7 € ° teader can Samples FREE on request 

showing all the latest creations in hosiery and underwear at be created only by character and ability. Not JAMES S. COWARD de q 

money-saving prices sent upon request. If goods are not every minister’s wife has the abili for leader- e . *}: . . 

setehihaee ticcss cadidan’ Tae Ue conde ee cin es G88 y <page ae Bog An cege ey Poe ~- 264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York King Philip Mills, 29 Thomas St., N. Y. City 

described herewith. We fill orders direct where we have no snip. nen the paris as no right to demanc 

representative. Where represented our agent will call on you. leadership from her—and she ought not to 














AGENTS WANTE In every town in the United States demand it from herself. Sy y y r 
to sell Fibre-Silk goods, a perma- a c . nee : 
nent, pleasant and profitable business. Fibre-Silk agent in On the other hand no conv entions of society BARC EY CORSET! E RES 
Texas made $2,275 last fall. Our sales instructor tells you should prevent her from rendering any service ‘MAKE B IG M ON EY 
how. Get our free book. Write in the parish which she can render in true part- 
Representatives Wanted 
to handle Custom Corsets boned with Guaranteed 


to-day. di A ° ° 
o-day. Address nership with her husband. I know one case in 
and cloths. Also 
Stays. No experience or money required. We 


which a minister was suddenly stricken with 
Maternity Dresses 
teach you the business and refer customers 


illness. His wife, never before a public speaker, 
took her husband’s sermons into the pulpit and oe ae age ae ] 
oy a ac 7 = ~$3 Prac ss | situer garment costs you less than material and making. Pro- 
sel eA ero ME Bh ci Mier pe ne | | Bee Wittens hee Bone eae 
STALL S BOOKS And eventually, as he partially recovered his SASS CORTES OO. Hevent, Bow Suey a“ eno Devt. A so RY. 
8 Perc Beaks cn Avoided Subjects health, they divided the parish duties and the 
pulpit ministry between them, to the great 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know satisfaction of the parish. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know So there is on record the case ‘of a ship- 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know captain’s wife, who, when first her husband and 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know then the mate fell ill, took command and navi- 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know gated the ship safely into port. The courage 
























Expectant Mothers 


Elegant appearance on all occasions— 
solid comfort and ease. Always drapes 
evenly front and back. Several styles 














BEST BONE 






















































What a Young Woman Ought to Know of both women we praise, without demanding 
ma What a Young Wife Ought to Know that ship-captains’ wives shall generally be- 
No Medical Terms. What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know come navigators or that ministers’ wives shall 
Up toDate. § Books, $1 each, post free. Table contents free. generally become preachers. 
. ‘1: 781 Church Bldg, 15th and Race Sts. What is the place of the minister’s wife in 
Vir Publishing Co. Philadelphia, Pa. the church and its work? The answer is: her 
first place is as the home-builder for her chil- include dozens of imported novelty weaves and an unlimited 7 


A SIMPLEX KRACE LOT: dren and her husband; her second place is as 

























% —: saatesal Gabeat ta calearitien elk tue tase — of 1913 hg Rg galateas, = batistes, voiles, 

FASHIONS SENSigL RYT ALL Jewevens [00 band, doing such work as her own character, MAGERS, piqué, = mulls, ratinés, poplins, pongees, tissues, : 

z RIPEN ae ne?: the character of her husband and her home, ottomans, crépes, etc. 
Every woman should have one of these and the character or opportunities of the parish Go to your dealer’s today and see his selection. See the new 
stylish, practical bracelets. Tdeal for autoists, make possible to her. Bontex colorings and patterns, the exclusive textures and combinations of 
travelers, etc enuine Morocco leather—a weaves. Then you will realize why colored wash fabrics are having the greatest 
NOTE—“‘As I See the Church of the Future” will 
cobeey, sent propesd | adhe pong Be gn biked are ae oes ed season they ever have known, why women are using them for their most 


Abbott, which will appear in the next (the June) issue 


elaborate as well as simplest gowns. 
of THE JOURNAL. : 


genuine ‘‘Simplex”’ Bracelets stamped. 
CHAS. WALLERSTEDT MFG. CO., Makers, St. Louis, Mo. 
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“‘How in the world do 
you keep that skirt so 
fresh looking?” 


“Oh, this is Indian Head. It looks like 
linen, doesn't it? It irons beautifully and 
doesn’t wrinkle.” 

Indian Head is as serviceable as linen 
and costs much Jess. The finest thing 
for out-door dresses—children’s clothes 
and nurses’ uniforms—men’s shirts and 
= _ shirt-waists for women. Widths 27, 33, 
= 36 and 45 inches. Soft finish and stiff- 
= ened shrunk finish. 


Indian Head 


2 is also splendid for embroidery, drawn 
= work, table covers, etc. 



























































For twelve cents we will send you a 
pattern and sufficient cloth for an at- 
tractive collar and cuff set or for a 

0-in. centerpiece. In wine. state 
whether you prefer the collar and cuff 
set or the centerpiece. 





Don’t make any mistakes about getting 
genuine Indian Head which now has 
the trade mark Indian Head printed on 
every yard of selvage. 


























































Amory, Browne 2 Co. 


46 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
BE IMVVVINNNNUNNNINNULUOUHUNUIVCUUOUOLUNOUUNULUUAALULVNLU0 


Best For Baby 
and Mother 


Thousands and thousands of mothers 
all over the world are now using and 
recommending the 


FULTON 
© Folding Go-Carts 
“i\_ and Baby Carriages 


These well-known carts are Abso- 
lutely Guaranteed to give satisfactory 
service. They 
are Handsome, 
Stylish, Large 
and Roomy. 
The best ma- 
terialsand work- 
manship are 
used throughout. 


The Ful- 
ton folds 
into Small, 
Compact 
Space or 
Opens in 
One Mo- 
tion. Buy one and take baby out in comfort 
and insure Convenience for yourself. 


Sent PREG Sic ae” ™ 
FULTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
552 Fulton Street Chicago, Ill. 
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My Big Offer on 5000 ‘‘LEADER”’ 
FIRELESS COOKERS 


SOLID ALUMINUM LINED 

™ THROUGHOUT. The low priced, 
highest grade, guaranteed 
aluminum fireless cooker. 
= WON’T RUST. 
Solid aluminum cooking 
utensils FREE. Roast, 
bake, fry, boil, steam, 
and stew. BIG SAV- 
ING in fuel and labor. 
YOU need one 365 days 
a year. Free Trial 45 
days. Drop mea card 
today for offer C 





PURE ALUMINUM LINED 
The J.S. McMichael Fireless Cooker Co., Detroit, Mich. 





ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
25 Designs—All Steel 

Handsome, cost less than wood, 
more durable. Don’t buy a fence 
until you get our Free Catalogue 
and Special Prices. 

We can save you money. 
Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 
408 North 8t., Kokomo, Ind. 


























Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of euvelones. $2.50. Write for 


Wedding se 108 Visins c 


L, OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1037 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











THE TASTE OF 
APPLES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


“Tt’s in the Temple,’ explained Wallace; 
“Plowden Buildings, you know. It’s rather 
high up—four flights; but Mother says she 
doesn’t mind that.” 

“‘Tt costs three dollars and seventy-five cents 
a week,’’ said Mother, “‘and it’s furnished with 
everything we need, mostly.” 

“Tt’s quite furnished, I should say,” said 
Wallace. ‘‘Put on your bonnet and come 
along and see it.” 


E HAD entered into the spirit of things. 

Ten days ago, if one of the chorus ladies 
had told him that he would presently be escort- 
ing a round old lady about London, looking up 
rooms, interviewing Wigmakers and Captains’ 
daughters, he would have laughed with her and 
taken the bet. But he had not had so much fun 
in years. Business was stale; any one could 
play it with his eyes blindfolded. Chorus girls 
had their limits. But a lively old lady to tuck 
under your arm and pilot about London made 
life worth living. He guided her across the 
worst places for the sheer joy of feeling the 
fierce little clutch on his arm and the gasp of 
thanksgiving at the end. 

“‘T don’t see what I should do without you, 
Wally. Seems as if there were more people 
every time I go out.” 

“‘Vou'll get used to it,’’ said Wallace. 

But privately, in his heart, he hoped she 
would never get used to it. She recalled to 
him so vividly his own first days in London. 
He had not presented to London the same 
bewildered, disheveled front of courage that 
Mother wore; but inside, he knew, he had 
experienced most of the feelings that she 
displayed so recklessly. 

It all took him back to the first days; he was 
hardly more than a boy; but he had done the 
work of a man, of two men, ten men; they had 
got their money’s worth out of him and they 
had never paid him a cent more than they had 
to; well, he was taking it easy now—a week in 
the country when he chose, his own car, plenty 
of friends. There were not many men who 
would not be glad to be in Wallace Tilton’s 
shoes today. It would have surprised Wallace 
very much if he could have known that he 
stood in immediate danger of losing those com- 
fortable, well-brushed shoes—that almost any 
day he might find himself tasting the joys of 
barefoot life in figurative earnest. 

“‘T don’t feel as if we ought to take so much 
of your time, Wally,” said Mother. She was 
swimming valiantly up the Strand, her head 
just above water. 

“My time doesn’t matter,’ laughed Wallace; 
‘‘plenty more where it came from. Here we 
are.” 

He had turned into the low-arched gateway, 
and Mother, with a little gasp of relief, righted 
herself and felt cautiously of her bonnet. 

Wallace nodded to Anthony. ‘‘You and 
Mother come on slowly. I'll run ahead for 
the key.” 


HEY watched him disappear down a long 

passage through a narrow door at the end— 
out of sight. They walked slowly on, looking 
ahead in the center of a court where a fountain 
splashed in the sun and a dove on the edge of 
the basin preened itself and shimmered; spar- 
rows dropped down to drink, ferns formed a 
green edge along the water, and tree shadows 
flecked the stone pavement. It was like a pic- 
ture in an old book. Across the court rose a 
strange, worn building with stained-glass win- 
dows and quaint carving, and beyond it a 
flight of steps descended to a little courtyard 
where great halls, with pinnacles and towers, 
lifted themselves; and through rows of iron 
railings and across the wide expanse of grass 
glimpses of tramcars and taxicabs flitted past. 
But no sound came to the little fountain court; 
the dove cooed and lifted its wing, flying a 
little away; it waddled businesslike and brisk 
on the paved court, pecking at nothing. 

Mother eyed it happily. ‘‘It does seem 
good to see a bird, doesn’t it?” 

“There he is,” said Anthony. 

Wallace was jingling keys at them from an 
archway, and they moved across. 

“Tt’s down here,”’ he said. 

He descended a flight of steps and Mother 
looked back a little wistfully to the fountain. 
“‘T hoped it might be along here somewhere,” 
she said softly. 

“It’s right near by,” said Wallace. ‘‘ You 
can come any time and hear the birds sing.” 

Mother smiled back and followed him down 
the narrow edge of pavement to the entrance 
of the high, dark building. 

‘Seventy-three steps,” he said. ‘‘I counted 
them. Hold your breath.” 

But Mother mounted on the wings of hope. 
To have a little place of her own, a real home 
in the great city’s roaring—it seemed very 
near, only seventy-three steps. 

Wallace inserted the key. ‘It’s small, you 
know.”’ He swung back the door and disclosed 
behind it another door. 

Mother looked at it blankly. ‘‘ We must have 
got the wrong key, Wallace,” she said helplessly. 

“Tt’s all right,” said Wallace. He held up 
another key and put it in the lock. ‘‘They 
always have two doors in the Temple.” He 
threw open the inner door and drew back. 

Mother stepped over the threshold. “It 
doesn’t seem much like a Temple, does it! It’s 
just a little home.” She was standing motion- 
less in the passageway, looking into a room 
beyond; through the west windows the sun 
poured in, and in one of them was—something. 
Mother peered forward. 

“It’s a bird cage, Anthony!” she said swiftly. 
** Wallace, it’s a bird!” 

In another minute she had crossed the room 
and was looking up at the tiny yellow ball with 
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Absorbent Cotton must be free 
from germs. That’s the chief require- 
ment. 


It is repeatedly sterilized before it 
goes from the laboratory. It passes 
through 21 processes, then it’s tightly 
sealed. 


But one Cotton can be used with- 
out handling. That is the B & B. 


This Cotton alone comes in our 
Handy Package. The roll is never 
taken out. 


Home Uses 


For dressing wounds 

For absorbing discharges 

For covering salves and poulticcs 
For applying antiseptics 

For absorbing perspiration 

For bathing the eyes 

For applying face powder 

For filtering baby’s milk 

For corking milk bottles 

For straining liquids, etc. 




















Do Not Handle Absorbent 


Always Keep It Aseptic 


stays wrapped—stays in the package, 
untouched and protected. 


springy, absorbent. You get it in 
B&B. 
ton—a Cotton that stays clean. 


is to insist on this Handy Package 
which we use on the B & B. 


All sizes—from 10 Cents Up—at Druggists 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


Cut off what is needed and the rest 


It remains aseptic. 
You want perfect Cotton—soft, 


But you want above all a safe Cot- 


The way to secure that protection 


Handy Package 


Absorbent 
Cotton 























‘Here is the secret of 


the “tailor-made” effect . 





The style that ladies’ tailors 
give to coats is due tothe foun- ff 
dations they use. That’s worth 
knowing —and s0 is this: you 
can buy the foundationall ready 
for inserting in the coats you 
make yourself. | 


Queen » | 


SN 


Coat Foundation | 


gives to your home-made coats all 
the perfect fit, shape- 
liness and distinction 
of areal‘‘tailor-made.” 

Tailor’s linen can- 
vas, French hair 
cloth, and white felt 
are cut, assembled, 
and made into the 
complete Queen Coat 
Foundation, the bias 
cut collar and shoulder pad— \. 
nothing for you to do but in- 
sert in your coat. Always holds 
its shape—won’t sag or wrinkle. 

$1 at lining or notion counter of leading department 
stores. If you can’t get the Queen Coat Foundation, 
we'll send it on receipt of $1 and your bust measurement. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write today for our interest- 
ing booklet, ‘‘ Home Tailoring Made Easy."’ 


Universal Pad Co., 175 Berks St., Phila. 



















" PEIOSE who own the very 


best in silver should insist 
on the very best polish to pre- 
serve and beautify it. 
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is unsurpassed. Made 
from a formula forty 
years old, by the larg- 
est makers of silver 
polish in the United 
States. Millions have © 
used it with perfect — 
satisfaction. 

It cleans all metals, 
marble, glassware, etc. 
Ask your dealer for it. 


A large Sample Jar, enough to clean all of your 
silver, sent for 4c in stamps to pay postage. 


3 A. oe , 5 Court St., vcsaiia N.H. 
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INSIST ON THIS 
LABEL— 


and get guaranteed heat, liquid and 
sound-proof asbestos table mats. 
Made of two solid boards of asbes- 
tos with felt linings and removable 
covers. Shaped for round, square or oval tables. 
Extra leaves for extensions. Oval or round luncheon 
mats in 17 sizes. 


PEERLESS 


ASBESTOS TABLE MAT 


eh, Sold by most furniture and linen deal- 
as ers. If not at yours, write us for Prices 
; and booklet, ‘*The 
Woman Who Cares.” 


®, CHICAGO ASBESTOS 
\ TABLE MAT CO. 
















Dept. 229,215 Loomis St. 
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ABLACH, 


Face Powper 


NATURE SPEAKS 
as Spring advances and brings promise of new 
life and recreation. LABLACHE tells women 
everywhere how to keep that fair complexion and 
the velvety smoothness of 
youth, It preservesafine 
complexion, restores 
one that has faded. 


Refuse Substitutes 


They may be 
dangerous. Flesh, 
White, Pink or 
Cream. 50c a box 
of druggists or by 
mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send roc 
for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers,Dept.A 



















AGENTS: Handkerchiefs, Dress Goods. 

* Our agents are making good in- | 
comes. Free samples. Credit. Stamp brings particulars. 
FREEPORT MFG. CO.,34 Main Street, Brooklyn, New York | 





100 Engraved Announcements $5.40. 
) Invitations $6.75, 2envelopesforeach. 
Each add’12c. 100 engraved calling 
cards, $1. Write for samples and cor- 


¥ rectforms. Royal Engraving Co.,814 Walnut, Phila. ,Pa 
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Copyright 1913 Kabo Corset Co. 


The woman who wears a 


KABO 


**THE LIVE MODEL CORSET” 


never needs any argument to 
induce her to buy the same 
make ever afterwards. Kabo 
is the corset that’s always right. 


Fitted and fashioned on the 
perfect figures of living models. 


Don’t fail to get a Kabo Fashion Book for 
1913; authority on gowns, hats, corsets, etc. 
Ask your dealer or write us for free copy. 


Kabo Corset Co. 


Makers of Kabo and Le Révo Corsets 
Chicago 


You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 


You Should Weigh 


You can be sound in body and mind; efficient, 
well poised; in fact, 


You Can 


Keep Well 


I have helped 60,000 of 
the most refined, intellec- 
tual women of America to 
gain strength and good 
figures and have taught 
them how to keep well. 
Why not you? You are 
busy, but you can give 
me a few minutes a day 
in the privacy of your own 
room to following scien- 
tific, hygienic principles 
of health, prescribed to 
suit yourindividual needs. 
I have 
Reduced the Weight 


of 30,000 women and have 
Increased the Weight 


of as Many more, 


No Drugs 


Sit down and write for 
my free booklet NOW. 
Don’t wait—you may 
forget it. 

I have had a wonder;ful 
experience and | should 
like to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 36,624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 





























SALAD DRESSING 


Adds the finishing touch to a dainty 
luncheon orthe most gorgeous dinner. 
An incomparable dressing for any 
salad —for fresh lettuce, toma- 
toes, cucumbers, onions, cabbage, 
celery, beets, cold slaw, cold beans 
or peas—for meats, fish — for 
eggs or cheese dish, etc. Many 
uses — many reasons for using. 


Write for Free Recipe Book 


Anaseey 
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adoring eyes, chirping, laughing, the tears 
brimming somewhere in the round eyes. 
“Willthey let me have it, Wallace—a bird?”’ 


she asked. 


“Tt’s yours, Mother; bought and paid for 


today,” said Wallace smiling. 


GLANCE passed between him and An- 
thony and they stood waiting. Mother 
had crossed the room straight to the bird. She 
had not glanced at the grate with the little fire 
burning in it, and, in front of it, the tiny tea- 
table with white cloth and cups for three, and 
the teakettle humming onthe hob. She turned 
slowly and saw it all and caught her breath. 
“Doesn’t—it—look like—home, Father?” 
The next'minute she was sobbing a little, and 
wiping her eyes, and taking off her bonnet. 
“You mean it’s for us—now—to sit right 
down to? Mercy, no, I can’t eat in my bonnet, 


Wallace!” 


She bustled to the fire. She poked it and 
looked in the teakettle and laughed; she meas- 
ured the tea with a hand that trembled. 

“Seems as if I was reading it in a book,’ she 
said softly. “I didn’t know anything could 


happen like this in London.’’ 


“Just the place where it’s bound to happen,”’ 
said Wallace. ‘‘I take cream with mine— 
cream and plenty of sugar. Thank you. 
took thecup and sipped slowly. ‘‘TheCaptain’s 
daughter is a fine judge of tea,” he said. 

And while Mother drank her tea and nib- 
bled at cakes he gave them the history of 
his house hunting, and made out for Mother 
addresses and directions and drew a plan of 
streets and shops, the best places to buy tea and 
coal and butterand eggs—all carefully gathered 
from the Captain’s daughter and vouched for 
by practical, English common sense. 
can’t gowrong,” hesaid. ‘She has tried them 
all; and she’s the real thing, British made. 
You'll find it as easy as shopping in Bolton.” 

“The man comes to the door there,”’ said 
Mother, ‘and I tell him what I want. 
sha’n’t mind going out. I’ve got a good, big 


net bag to put things in.”’ 


Wallace knew the kind of bag. He had seen 
them in busses, held carefully together by small 
women whose toes did not touch the floor, 
bulging in every direction and holding an 
incredible quantity of stuff. He had looked on 
them with amused tolerance; but now sud- 
denly he saw a picture of Wallace Tilton 
carrying a very large, well-stuffed bag and 
escorting Mother through the busiest streets. 

“They will deliver goods if you go early,” 


he said. 
“Oh, I shall go early,’ 


’ 


dishes and we'll be getting back.” 


HE rose with a little sigh and pinned a towel 
about her person. They watched her as 
she whisked into the room and out, gathering 
up plates and cups and pouring hot water into 
a little pan that she brought from the kitchen 
beyond. “‘‘There’s everything there,” she said; 


‘fand most of them hung on nails. 
so many nails!” 
“Shipshape,” said Anthony. 


“That’s it! I’ve said ‘shipshape’ all my life, 
and, I declare, I never thought what it meant. 


The whole place is just the same.”’ 


about her at the small, shining room. 
“You can play you’re going on a voyage,” 


said Wallace. 


“Td rather stay here,’’ said Mother hastily. 
**T’d like to settle right down this minute and 


not stir another step.” 


“Why not do it, Mother?”’ said Anthony. 
“‘We'll get the things. Wallace says it’s all 


ready for us here.”’ 


Mother glanced at him doubtfully. 
best bonnet’s in the third drawer,” 
“‘T declare I hate to let you; but that street we 


19? 


came through does roar so! 


“We'll bring everything,’’ said Wallace. 
*“You stay where you are and be comfortable.” 

Mother watched them go with half-doubtful 
eyes. ‘You look in all the bureau drawers, 
Anthony, and you’ve got to pay fees to some 
of ’em. The book says ‘from two to five shil- 
lings to the waiter, and others in proportion.’ 
You’d better ask Wallace how much ‘in pro- 


portion’ is.” 


“T'll see to that,” said Wallace. ‘‘Don’t you 
worry, Mother. You go on making a home. 

So they went out and left her, and Mother 
crossed over to the bird and chirped to it a 
little, and looked at the chairs and patted 
them, and suddenly two large tears rolled down 
her cheeks. She wiped them quickly away, 
and two more followed, and two more, and 
then a whole flood, bursting the bounds and 
shaking her all through. She sank into a chair 
by the fire, wiping them hastily away and 
looking through them at the shining room. 
There was only the humming of the kettle on 
the hob and Mother’s little sobs breaking in, 
and now and then a soft, quiet chirp from the 
yellow bird in its cage in the window. 


Vill 


NCE Mother was settled in her nest a new 

life began for Anthony. The great town 
drew him; asleep or awake he felt it whisper- 
ing subtly; and often while Mother was sleep- 
ing, or while she was busy with her dishes and 
bread-raising, he stole out to meet it. 

The policemen on the various beats grew to 
know the thin, gentle figure slipping through 
the crowd. Now and then he stopped to speak 
to a begging match vendor, or to some fiddler 
at the curbstone. For the most part they 
looked at him with dull, uncomprehending 
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Why “Even Heat” Ironing Saves Money 


Ironing is easy, comfortable, economical edges—just the right heat everywhere. 
with the ‘‘even heat” of the G-E Electric The G-E Iron heats so quickly—and 
Iron—whether it is the family ironing or remains hot so long—that you can do 


ELECTRIC 


the little things 
you ‘* press-out’” 
upstairs. 

With “even heat’’ 
you save money 
by ironing quick- 
er—thereby using 
less electricity. 
An average fam- 
ily ironing costs 


only 15 cents—and you save 
even this if you light your home 


with Edison Mazda Lamps. 


This ‘‘even heat’? in the G-E 
Iron is made sure by the shape 
of the inside heating part, which 
follows the outline of the iron’s 






edge. It distributes the heat 
evenly—no cool spots—no ‘‘over 
hot’? spots—no half heated 


Get the G-E Iron from your lighting company or nearest electrical 
dealer. Price, including cord and attaching plug, $4.25. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


The Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World 


Sales Offices in all Large Cities 





FLATIRON 


considerable iron- 
ing with the elec- 
tricity turned off. 
This quick, last- 
ing heat is due to 
a special arrange- 
ment of air-spaces 
that drive the heat 
to the dottom of 
the iron —where 
it is needed. It’s so handy and 
convenient, too. With the new 
heel-stand you can rest it any- 
where. No separate stand is 
required. 





The Guarantee The G-E trade mark on this 


alge too iron stands for guality—for the 
Fle cet ss | utmost in electrical skill and 


achievement. It assures you a 
life-time of service. 


Agencies Everywhere 
























responded Mother. 
*‘But I sha’n’t need anything for a day or two. 
There’s quite a lot of things on hand, I see—in 
the cupboard there. Well, I must wash the 


















waterproof and will keep your baby’s 
clothing dry, sweet and comfortable. 
STORK Pants fit neatly over the 
diaper, are well-shaped, well-finished, 
soft, light, comfortable to wear, and wash 


like new. 
50c Each 


Get the Genuine—See the registered STORK 
trade-mark on the waistband. If your dealer 
can’t supply you genuine STORK, write direct 


° ‘THE STORK CO., Dept. 1-F, Boston, Mass. 


a Makers of STORK Sheeting, STORK Shoes, etc. 
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‘THESE dainty little garments are guaranteed to be 






GiveYour Child’s Feet Free Play! 





For grown-ups and growing-ups 





‘Snow Buck,” either high or 

low cut. ‘‘Trot-Moc”’ ; 
soles are absolutely 
flexible, lighter than 
rubber, and will out- 
wear the usual 
leather sole; 
water will not 
them. “They 


Tf not at your dealer’s, write us for 
booklet ;““Trot-Moc” club pin sent free. 


Ashby-Crawford Co. = 
roe Dept. A 
Marlborough, Mass. 












“TROT-MOC” 


“The National Play Shoe” 


Acool, light weight, fine appear- 
ing shoe that gives free play to 
every bend of the foot. These shoes are 
made of tan leather, unlined, or white 











mud or 
harden 
grip where 
others slip. Perfectly adapted for out-of- 
doors and house wear. The satisfactory 
play shoe forall ages, economically priced. 























CORSET 


BERTHE MAY’S 


MATERNITY 


me / | \Y The best corset of this kind; made 

<e) /*™ for itsown purpose —can be worn at 

/4 any time, allows one to dress as usual 
and preserve a normal appearance. 


Prices from $5 to $18 


Mail orders filled with complete satisfac- 
tion. Call at my parlors or write for Booklet 
No. 20, which is sent free under plain envelope. 


4 BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th St., New York 


When you can give him 


postal for 


FREE Sample 





200 Marginal St., 

















AUSTIN’S DOG BREAD 


scientifically made of clean, high-grade 
materials, the best food for dogs, why 
do you feed him kitchen scraps? Send 


giving dealer’s name, and whether 

Austin’s Dogor Puppy Bread isdesired. 
Austin Dog Bread & Animal Food Co. 

Chelsea, Mass, 











“TO REST—TO SLEEP” 


These words mean worlds to the invalid and the 
sufferer, the hospital patient, the helpless and the bed- 


fashioned straight bed. 


Then, think what comfort the Wallace Adjustable Bed 
will bring. It shapes and adjusts to any position; 
meets every need and emergency of doctor and nurse; unit mattresses, easy springs, etc. 
eases the sufferer and helps “get well.” Simple, scien- 





tific, sanitary. A child can adjust it. 


Welcomed by physicians, surgeons, nurses, hospitals and homes. 


Illustrated Catalogue on Request. 


The Wallace Adjustable Bed Company 


816 WRIGHT BUILDING 





No Bed Exhaustion 


“Bed-exhaustion” is the bane of the 
sick; and the straight bed is the cause 
ridden. Think ofthe torture of the unyielding, old- of it. The Wallace Bed relieves all 


this, and the pictures at the top show 
why. A bed, a chair, and cushions, 
allin one. Complete with high-grade 


IDEAL FOR REGULAR USE. 


Wire Orders Our Expense. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Floor Coverings 


That Satisfy 


We have been trying for years to 
protect you against substituted imita- 
tions of wire-grass floor coverings. 


CREX—the original and genuine— 
now has the name woven (almost in- 
visibly) in the side binding on rounded 
edge, as shown in illustration. 


Before you buy, look closely for 
CREX on rug or runner—it’s your 
protection and stands for HIGHEST 
QUALITY. 


CREX coverings are sanitary and 
durable—do not hold dust or dirt—are 
reversible and easy to keep clean. 


They are suitable for all-year-round 
use in any home— indoors or out. Not 
affected by rain or dampness—they 
lie flat—never curl. 


Best dealers carry a varied assort- 
ment. It will pay you to look at the 
many beautiful and artistic designs. 
The low prices will astonish you. 


To introduce CREX in your home 
we will send, postage prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of 35 cents in stamps or coin, a 
special size sample rug 12 x 30 inches. 
State preference of color—green, red, 
blue or brown. 

“The Story of CREX” and cat- 


alogue of numerous patterns in 
natural colors, mailed on request. 


CREX CARPET COMPANY 
Dept. P 1, 
377 Broadway, New York 
Originators of Wire-Grass Floor Coverings 
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R3725 Brooch (below) .90 

R3726 Larger, 3 in. 1.00 

R3734 Smaller, 1% in. 
pair 1.00 





These pretty Blue Birds are symbolic of Mae- 
terlinck’s story of the quest of the two peasant 
children for the Blue Bird (meaning happiness 
or Good Fortune). Their quest is vain until they 
do a kindly deed for a little cripple, and lo! the 
Blue Bird is in their own humble cottage! 

The Birds are solid silver, heavily enameled 
a beautiful blue, and gilded on the backs. The 
daintiness of the pins and the sentiment they 
express make of them delightful gifts or cher- 
ished additions to one’s own toilette. Illustra- 
tions actual size. Sent daintily packed to any 
address on receipt of price. Write for our free 
80-page book of One Hundred Birthday Gifts. 


DANIEL LOW & COMPANY 
Jewelers and Silversmiths 
227 Essex Street Salem, Massachusetts 


Cake Secrets FREE 
32-Page Book = 
\, Contains many cake recipes, 
thoroughly tried and tested, 
also valuable hints on cake 
baking. One woman writes 
us: ‘learned moreabout cake 
making from ‘Cake Secrets’ 
than from any other book.” 

































Write today for this book. 


Not Self-Rising CAKE FLO U x 
For Home Cake Baking OP 

Makes Lightest, Finest, Whit- f/ 

est Cakes and Puddings. Keep- ¥ 

ing qualities just as good in § 
July as December. Endorsed and 
used for 16 years by best cook- 
ing teachers. Sold by leading gro- 
cers in clean, sanitary packages. 
If you cannot get it, write us. 


IGLEHEART BROS. 
Dept.H. Evansville, Ind., U.S. A. 


The FRE 


Highest perfection in 
Sewing Machines. An 
improvementonallother 
machines. The only Ma- 
chine Warranted for your 
lifetime and guaranteed 
for 5 years against loss 
or destruction by fire, 
water, etc. The FREE 
Sews Faster, Runs Lighter 
Is More Beautifu 
Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. Write for illus- 
trated booklet—sent gratis. 
The FREE Sewing Machine 
Company, Rockford, Illinois. Dept. 2 
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eyes, and he passed them, unheeding. The 
power of the city was on him; the same great 
force that sent Mother palpitating to her tree- 
top drove him forth. For years he had sat, 
tapping away at the problems and the dreams 
that roamed the London streets. He was not 
afraid to look on at life, flooding through; he 
had no hasty impulse to cover it up out of 
sight with its wickedness and filth; there might 
be something—who could tell?—something 
that might be made as good as new. 


“TTHEY look to me, Anthony, as if they 

were all going to some great funeral some- 
where,’”’ Mother pronounced, when she had 
become a little accustomed to the streets and 
ventured forth in friendly daylight under 
Wallace’s wing. ‘‘I declare I never saw so 
many folks that looked as if they was too 
miserable to live.” 

“They’re not so unhappy,” said Anthony. 
“T seem to know how they feel, Mother; 
they’ve got a bad pair of shoes to do and they 
don’t know just how they’ll do ’em; no soles 
hardly, and heels run down, and uppers pretty 
bad, and gaping; but they don’t give up. 
That’s what I like about ’em, Mother; they 
don’t give up! I can feel it—how they’re— 
doing—thinking—turning ’em in their mind, 
and when I look up and see ’em that way in a 
bus—all kind o’ puzzled and heavy, daftlike— 
Isay to myself, ‘They’re a-thinking; they’ll get 
it yet.’ I’ve set that way myself many times 
with an old, wornout pair in my hands, not 
knowing which way to turn hardly, and then 
all of a sudden I’d see! You have to tackle 
your old shoes in an old country and make’em 
come right. Over home we, don’t mend; we 
throw away and start new every time. But 
there’s something about an old pair, a good, 
hand-made pair to start with, that you don’t 
get with us. Some days it’s all I can do to keep 
from reaching out my hands to’em and saying, 
‘Let me take ahold!’ I feel asif they’d under- 
stand and move along to make a place for me. 
There’s something big about ’em, Mother.” 

But Mother only sniffed a little. When 
Anthony got to running on, talking foolishness 
about people and mixing them up with shoes 
that way, she took refuge in silence. But in 
her heart she was a little troubled about 
Anthony. He had nothing to take up his mind 
as she had. The scrubbing and scouring of the 
little chambers filled her with content, and the 
canary sang in the window. But Anthony 
seemed unconscious of anything wrong. He 
went out each morning and returned at noon 
or night with long and interesting tales. It was 
only when he talked queerly about people that 
Mother had a little sudden fear that the change 
might be bad for Anthony. But when she 
looked at his quiet face she forgot her fears. 
The wrinkles seemed disappearing; only the 
one straight one remained between the eyes, 
rising to meet the lock of hair that rose straight 
from his forehead; it seemed to her it had 
grown white since they came to London—the 
little lock that was not quite a curl. 


RADUALLY the American with the little 
white lock of hair became known to others 
besides the police; professional beggars marked 
him; but the police marked the beggars, and 
they returned to their stare of matchboxes and 
shoestrings. 

Anthony moved among them, his eyes some- 
times lifted to their faces, but oftener on the 
dragging, shuffling feet. It seemed to him that 
never since light fell on the earth had shoes so 
disreputable been seen: affairs of windy leather 
and string, the mere assumption of shoes; shoes 
that bulged and gave way, sloppy and torn and 
cut, shuffling and slinking; heels run down and 
toes turning up. Everywhere such shoes—at 
the foot of heroic statues, standing straight 
and high, made of iron or bronze or marble— 
never to be touched. Everywhere the hideous, 
sodden poverty, sitting at the foot of the heroic 
statues, toppled this way and that in wretched 
ulsters and shawls, the misery of London—not 
rebelling, not begging, not even resting, but 
merely sitting out existence; waiting for the 
end, hopeless that there would be any end. 
Anthony took them all into his heart—that 
would have mended them if it could. Some- 
times his hand exchanged a copper, sometimes 
he stopped for a bit of talk by one of the shape- 
less, shrugging masses at the foot of its statue; 
and after a little he began to know them. 

One dayan old beggarmoveda red eye on him. 
‘I’m sixty come next Michaelmas,”’ he said. 

“Just my age,” said Anthony. He had 
seated himself on the edge of the statue and 
crossed his legs, swinging one slim foot a little 
slowly back and forth. 

The beggar’s eye grudged its easy swing and 
gaped at it. 

“Tt’s hard getting old,” said Anthony; 
“things don’t seem the same when you’re old.” 
Half-articulate words answered him. 

“Everything gets old together,” said 
Anthony, “‘clothes—and shoes.” His eye fell 
to the shapeless masses at the end of the legs 
that thrust themselves out as feet. 

The beggar shuffled them a little and whined 
beneath his breath, his eye on a policeman 
on the other side of the embankment. Anthony 
bent over and looked at the shoes attentively; 
they had no strings, and white rags were bound 
about things inside for stockings. 

‘“‘They’re not so bad,” said Anthony half to 
himself; ‘“‘they might be mended, I think—if 
you would come with me.” 

He got up and the beggar got up with him, 
shuffling his feet, exaggerating their clumsiness 
and hobbling carefully. 

The policeman across the way strolled over 
with even, implacable tread. His careless hand 
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Stained with Cabot's Creosote Stains 
W. W. Ward, Architect, Liverpool, N.Y. 


For Shingles, Siding, Boards 


and all other outside woodwork it will pay you to use 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


They give soft, transparent coloring effects that bring out 
the beautiful grain of the wood, and never look ‘‘ painty.’’ 
They cost less than half as much as paint, and can be put on 
twice as quickly. The Creosote penetrates and thoroughly 





planning or remodel, 
you need our 100 Page Book, “Modern Bath- 
rooms,” which we will be glad to send FREE 
for 6 cents postage. It illustrates many com- 
plete bathroom interiors ranging in prices from 
$78 to $600; gives detailed costs and floor 





s a preserves the wood. They are the only genuine wood- 
plans; shows equipment for the modern kitchen | | preserving stains, and the most harmonious and suitable 
and laundry; suggests decorations, etc.—and. in | colorings for modern country and suburban houses, bunga- 

? ? nd , ] 


és . i lows, camps and cottages. 
fact, isa complete and authoritative guide to the | | 


requirements of a sanitary and beautiful home. Jor stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 
Write for it today | SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 
STANDARD SANITARY MFG. CO., Dept. K, Pittsburgh, Pa. | Manufacturing Chemists 2 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country. Send 































Freemans Face 


Powder 
Our Guarantee 


—Buy a box of Fieeman’s Powder, use 
half. If it doesn’t please you better 
than any otker powder, return the rest 
to your dealer and get your money back. 


-Knit “Ideal” 
EY Stockings 


““The Stocking That is Different” 


Made regular length at the back, the front ex- 
tended waist high. Button at the waist, never 
wrinkle, give the limbs perfect freedom of action 
and wear unusually well. Save cost of supporters 
and in Summer take the place of underwear. 


They Button So Easily 


that even little tots can fasten them without bother- 
ing mother to ‘‘fix my garter.’’ Only superior 
yarns and non-poisonous dyes used. ook better 


and wear longer than common hose. At 

all first-class stores or sent post-paid on 
receipt of price. Write today for illus- /4« 

trated booklet FREE. $ z 
The Fay Stocking Co., Box 126, Elyria,O. Se § 3 


















Costs 25 cents, the top limit 
for real value in any powder. 
Most dealers keep it. 


ie Send 10c and gold seal from inside the aR 
fh Be for dainty purse puff filled with powder. 





Freeman Perfume Co., Dept. 53, Cincinnati, O. 
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Would you like to cut a clean third off the expected cost 
: of your new home? The Aladdin catalog of 100 houses tells 


the story. Save 25 to 40 cents on every 

dollar. Get the warmest, strongest and best. Year around dwell- 
ings from $125 up. All material for complete house furnished. 
No skilled labor required. Send today for catalog A. 


NORTH AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 


253 Aladdin Avenue, 
Bay City, Mich. 
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Send Us Your Name 
or “Her” Name 


That we may send without charge 
a dainty box of these unusual new 
chocolates for her to try. 


This %4-Pound Box 
Without Charge 


Simply send us 10c for each person you 
order for, to pay postage and packing 
(only one box to a person), and tell us 
where you buy your candy. We will send 
these delicious chocolates by return mail. 


$1.00 a Pound 
$1.25 on the Pacific Coast 


loose-WiLES @mrany 


236 Washington Street, North, Boston, Mass. 
























RENFREW 
DEVONSHIRE 
CLOTH 


32 INCH 


Outwears Galatea 
The most durable, popular priced, 
cotton dress material woven. 
Hence it is the most economical 
to make up. 

Better than linen, too—will not 
crease as readily and costs less. 


Patterns are woven, not printed — each yarn 
in the cloth is dyed or bleached. 
Colors are Guaranteed Tub Proof and Sun 
Proof, which means the colors will last as 
long as the garment. 
32 inches wide — cuts to advantage. 
Comes in checks, stripes, plain shades and 
black, also white. 

at Use this cloth in making up wash garments 
for ladies, misses or children. 


Look on the selvage for the name 
Renfrew Devonshire Cloth 
Look on wash garments for the 
Renfrew Tub Proof and Sun Proof Label 
At stores everywhere. Samples on request. 
RENFREW MFG. CO. 
Established 1867. Adams, Mass. 
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THE LATEST Book OF HOUSE PLANS 


‘ARTISTIC DWELLINGS “| 

























HIS book gives exteriors, plans and costs of 
140 Modern Dwellings and Bungalows and 22 
Apartment Buildings and Double Houses. 

These plans show the best dwellings produced in a 
large practice of dwelling house building. Cheap, 
medium and elaborate houses are shown. The costs 
are based on the prices of materials and labor in 
1912 in the average city, and in many cases the costs 
are the actual contract prices. 

If you contemplate building you can get valuable 
ideas and see the results of the best efforts of archi- 
tects skilled in house designing, toward the produc- 
-tion of dwellings that embody in the highest degree 
the principles of comfort, convenience and beauty. 


SENT PREPAID FOR $1.00 


FRANK P. ALLEN & SON, Architects 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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swung out and touched the beggar’s shoulder. 
‘‘None of your games, Jack.” 

The red eye turned on him virtuously. “It’s 
his doin’s; he arxed me,” said the beggar. His 
eye grew resentful. ‘I didn’t do nothink.” 

The policeman’s hand dropped from his 
shoulder. ‘‘See that you don’t do nothing, 
that’s all.” His hand motioned to Anthony, 
and they moved away a few steps. ‘‘He’s a 
thorough bad one,” said the policeman; “‘bad 
through and through.” 

“That’s what I thought,” said Anthony. 
“‘That’s why I wanted to do something. It’s 
not against the law to do something, is it?” 
The question was respectful, but there was a 
little glint behind it that crossed to the police- 
man and laughed between them. 

The policeman motioned toward the beggar: 
“You keep your eye on him, that’s all. I'll 
take your name and address, please.” 

The beggar’s lowering eye watched the writ- 
ing and followed the broad figure as it swung 
away into its even tread. “‘You arxed me to 

” he grumbled. ‘I didn’t do nothink.” 

“This is the way,” said Anthony, and they 

turned in at the Temple Gate. 


HE porter looked out of his box with cen- 

sorious eye, and halfway up the Temple 
Lane a policeman accosted them, and let them 
go with a warning look at the beggar’s dull and 
glowering eye. But in spite of policeman and 
warnings, the man seemed to walk a little more 
erect; his feet shuffled less on the stones. It 
was only when they had climbed to the top of 
the Plowden Buildings and his eye encountered 
Mother’s that he collapsed. 

She looked at Anthony meaningly. 

“T want my mending-kit, Mother,” said 
Anthony. 

Anthony had brought his mending-kit. She 
had found it packed in one of the boxes—awls 
and thread and wax and pegs, everything that 
could be needed for a pair of worn shoes or even 
for the making of new ones. She had pushed it 
far back under the bed and placed the box con- 
taining her best bonnet in front of it. She had 
hoped, with that box in front of it, it was the 
end of it. Never had she imagined anything 
like the red-eyed thing in front of her. 

She hesitated a minute. She glanced at him 
again and brought a chair, a wooden one, and 
placed it in the middle of the passageway; and 
she disappeared into the bedroom. When she 
reappeared she bore the square wooden box. 

Anthony’s eyes lighted as he reached out his 
hands for it. He opened it and fell to looking 
it over, humming a little to himself. 

The beggar watched him with cautious 
glance. His red, leery, indifferent eyes fol- 
lowed the mending of his shoes. Deep in his 
dark, sodden soul was imbedded the conviction 
that he should pay for mending his shoes—not 
in money perhaps; there was not a copper in 
his torn, flapping pockets to give up; but pay 
of some sort he would have to give; _his free- 
dom or his likings would be impinged on. He 
sat waiting, a-tremble in his old nerves, watch- 
ing Anthony’s fingers round the disreputable 
shapes into shoes. 

When they were done and Anthony handed 
them to him with a little gesture and smile he 
thrust his shapeless feet once more into them 
and stood up, waiting, braced for the worst. 

“Do they feel comfortable?” asked Anthony. 

““They’re all right.”’ Half surlily he moved 
toward the door. Anthony’s eyes were fixed 
on the shoes, smiling gently. The man’s 
glance saw the look and stopped. ‘‘Thank ye 
for doin’ ’em,”’ he mumbled. 

“‘T liked to do it for you,” said Anthony, 
looking at him. 

“T can’t pay yer nothink.” It was half 
a whine. 

Anthony’s eyes rested on his face. “I did 
not mend them for pay,” he said. 

The beggar braced himself. Now it was up 
to him. ‘Ye ain’t goin’ to pray with me, nor 
nothin’?” It was full of disbelief and a little 
bleary hope. 

Anthony shook his head. ‘I don’t—hardly 
know—how to pray—myself,” he said gently. 

‘*God bless yer, sor!”? The beggar touched 
a dirty forelock; and the mended shoes shuf- 
fled out, across the hallway, down the long 
stairs, clumpety-flap, clumpety-flap, clumpety- 
clumpety-flap-flap-flap ! 

Mother brought a basin of warm water and 
soap and carefully washed the chair where the 
beggar had sat, and wiped up the floor silently 
and thoughtfully—and almost gently. 


N EPIDEMIC of beggars began to haunt 
the Temple; they could not slip past the 
porter at the iron gate of the lodge, but they 
came by way of Fleet Street or through Mitre 
Court or gliding in at the library gate, slinking 
past respectable barristers and clerks and mak- 
ing their way, burrowlike, along tunnels and 
narrow slits, under archways and through 
alleys, toward the stairs that led to the cham- 
bers of the American who was a fool. Some- 
times they accompanied Anthony himself, 
walking almost erect beside him, past the 
porter and the policemen and up the Temple 
Lane and the seventy-three stairs. 

“He'll make ye a pair for nothink, and let ye 
sit in a chair and see him doin’ of it!” 

Mother always washed the chair carefully; 
she provided a bottle of a powerful disinfec- 
tant, ‘‘used by the Royal family,” and after 
each invasion sprinkled the walls of the Temple. 
But it was not Anthony who laid in a stock 
of hose—assorted sizes—and doled them out 
to the nondescript bundles that sat watching 
Anthony’s little hammer go tap-tapping around 
the edges of the soles, and the needle piercing 
its waxed stitches through the uppers. It was 
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HE purity of design and simple ele- 
gance of the Reed & Barton repro- 
ductions in Sterling Silver preserve 
the fine feeling and exquisite art of the 
designers of other days. No finer assort- 
ment of antique and modern patterns in 
Sterling flat and hollow ware is offered 
than that produced by this pioneer firm. 


== Offered by leading jewelers everywhere. 


eed & Barton 


Silversmiths, Taunton, Mass. 
Represented at Fifth Avenue, Cor. 32d Street; 4 Maiden Lane, New York 
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THROW © 
AWAY Your: | 
UNSANITARY.= 

DUSTER 


Begin today to dust the easy, 
sanitary way with a 3-in-One 
Dustless Dusting Cloth. Sprinkle 
3-in-One on a yard of black cheese-cloth. Let 
it stand a little while so the oil can permeate 
all parts of the cloth. Then you have, for a 
few pennies, a perfect Dusting Cloth. Make 
yours right now and see! 
3-in-One will positively collect on the cloth 
every atom of dust. Buta featherduster scatters 
dust all over the house. 3-in-One is entirely free 
from grease; nothing to rub off on your clothes; 
no acid nor alkali—just clear, pure Dusting 
Oil that keeps everything clean and sweet. 
° Write today for a generous 
Free Oil For You. free bottleandthefree Dic- 
tionary that explains the hundreds of uses 
of this great oil that lubricates, cleans and 
polishes and prevents rust, besides dusting. 
Atall ag stores in 3 size bottles: 1 oz., 10c; 
3 oz., 25c; 8 oz. (% pint), 50c. Also in new 


patented Handy Oil Can—3¥% ozs., 25c. 
Library Slip with every bottle. 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42 CVB Broadway New York City 
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Get Our Free Books 
On Home Decoration 
Our book, ‘‘Homes Attractive from 
Gate to Garret,’’ is an authoritative 
treatise on artistic home decoration. It 
shows in actual colors how you can se- 
cure the most beautiful effects by using 


Mellotone, the modern washable wall 
finish; fadeless, durable, economical. 


These Books Sent Free 


A copy of this book and *‘Mellotone Your Walls’’— 
which tells how, when and where to use Mellotone— 
will be sent free to everyone who writes 
for them. Send your address — now — 
the books will come by return mail. 


The Lowe Brothers Co. 
483 E. Third Street 
Dayton, Ohio 
Boston New York Chicago 
Kansas City 
Lowe Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
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How To Have-— 
| More Furniture 


Give every room in your home the furniture it needs. 
Use Brooks MASTER-BUILT chairs, rockers, tables, 
settees. Beautiful designs — solid quarter- -sawed oak 
throughout — wide variety. You choose the color. 
You can furnish the entire noses 
ecau se 
—at small expense O°. 
astonishing prices—far less than what 
you'd expect to pay for such splen- 
did furniture. Every piece 
guaranteed. We ship in 
complete finished sec- 
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tions— easily assembled in 
a few minutes. Write for 
book of 100 design. — 
illustrated. 

BROOKS MFG. CO. 
105 Sidney St, Saginaw, Mich. 


f tered 
$8.50 oak Maaber No. 10 Rocker 
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\yet filmy as a spider’ 's web’ 





Maximum wearing quality, match all shades of 
hair, comply with every demand of Fashion. 
The firm, durable meshes of Carmen Hair Nets 
are woven of special quality silk, double extra 
twisted. Two popular styles—with knotted 
ends—with elastic cord. Made in France. 


Sold at popular prices by good merchants everywhere 
Marshall Field & Company 
Wholesale Distributers ———s 











tacks. Inventor's pains on genuine: 


SHADE 
ROLLERS - 
Original and unequalled. Wood or 
tin rollers. ‘‘Improved’’ requires no 





| NAT AT HOME” FREE 


Here’s an interesting little booklet that will help you 
save money. You will be surprised how cheaply and 
cnsity you can duplicate hats which you have admired 
and have never been able to buy — hats that sell for 
$30 and $40. It is simpler than you ever imagined. 
Write us for this little booklet, which is sent you ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. Just drop us a postal saying‘ “Please send 
me your free booklet, ‘How to Trim a Hat At Home.’ 


CHICAGO FEATHER CO.,Dept.30B,135 8. State St.,Chicago 
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Style, hand in Glove 


with Economy 


Many a woman of fashion 
would buy Fownes Silk Gloves 
at twice the price, on account of 
their superior quality and perfect fit. 

Those who “count the cost” buy them 
for these reasons and also because they 
wear splendidly and retain their shape— 
yet cost no more than others. 


WINE 


Kip FittinG 


SILK 
GLOVES 


will prove a pleasant — to any woman whose 
silk glove experiences have been unsatisfactory. 


50c 75c $1.00 $1.50 
Double Tips. Every Pair Guaranteed. 
Should on have any difficulty in securing the 


genuine Fownes Gloves, send us the names < 
the shops visited and your address. We will 
see that you are supplied. 


FOWNES BROTHERS & CO. 
119 West 40th St. New York City 


“It’s a FOWNES— 
that’s all you need to 
know about a glove.” 































| and Automatic Twin-Scraper (found |) 


LIGHTNING 


| Better than you’ve ever made before. 4 
Light, fluffy, delicious, wonderful ice- | 
cream is possible with the 
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because of its Famous Wheel Dasher 4 


-in no other make). B 
The LIGHTNING tosses and lifts (not 
pounds) the cream till every particle is 
smooth, evenly frozen and light as a feather. | 

y Less ice—salt—labor. | 

Easy torun. Look for | 

“LIGHTNING” on @ 
freezer at your | 
dealer’s. 

Write for free booklet 

containing freezer in- 

structions and Mrs. 

Sarah Tyson Rorer’s 

recipes for delicious ice- 


creams, ices, frozen § 
custards, etc. 


NORTH BROS. MFG.CO. | 
Philadelphia 
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The De Long Hook 
and Eye Co. 


Notice how the ‘‘NUB” keeps the stitches 
from slipping and loosening. Result: a 
firmly-fastened, well-concealed hook, and 
a neat, secure closing. 
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not Anthony who handed out New England 
cookies in little parcels, and slices of bread 
and butter. 

But it was not only beggars who sat in the 
wooden chair, with their crafty, shifty glances 
on Mother’s housekeeping, who were privileged 
to enjoy her New England cooking. Wallace 
Tilton, arriving breathless at the top of the 
seventy-three steps, was also stayed with 
goodies from the cupboard. No one can be 
certain that Wallace was not lured back day 
after day by careless little hints dropped by 
Mother—as they talked—of what was going 
to be baked tomorrow in the gas range in the 
small kitchen. 

Certainly Wallace went about all one morn- 
ing, conversing of steel and a new refining 
process—millions in it—with the taste of a ‘“‘new 
apple pie” haunting his palate; not an apple 
tart, such as he had ordered sadly and hope- 
fully for years in English hotels, but a real 
apple pie made of ambrosia and love, with the 
merest flavor of earthly apples and a crust of 
dreams. While he ate it he was kicking bare 
feet against the table leg, his tousled hair stick- 
ing out of the torn hat, his one suspender 
hitched tight across the pink calico shirt: happy 
Wally Tilton, laying his carefully brushed silk 
hat on a bookcase, and taking off his immacu- 
late gray gloves to receive from Mother’s hand 
his piece of glorified apple pie; and with each 
mouthful Wally Tilton came back, care free, 
loyal, eager, forward-looking, as if boyhood 
and apple pie lay so close together that you 
might not taste the one without calling up 
the other. 


HERE is no doubt that better women than 

Mother might have labored with Wallace 
Tilton’s soul—and with less happy results. She 
was such a human, little, old body, trotting 
into her kitchen and out, always with the re- 
cuperative pie or cooky in her hand, scolding 
about Anthony and London, and shopkeepers, 
who, it seemed, did not hesitate to cheat 
her—only she was getting too sharp for 
them!—scolding Wallace himself, if things 
went too ill with her, holding him responsible 
for all London and its sins. 

Let him come in some dark, sooty morning, 
choking with gases and yellow-black smut, but 
let him not therefore hope for comfort from 
Mother. The coal strike was on and Mother 
laid a tiny piece of coal on the grate and stood 
up, brushing imaginary soot from her fingers. 

““There’s no telling when we shall get any 
more,” she said. ‘‘They ought to be ashamed 
of themselves, making coal cost forty shillings 
a ton—ten dollars, Wally!’’ She looked at 
him over reproachful glasses. 

“T know ” he looked toward the cup- 
board door, but Mother had no eyes for cup- 
boards; she was wiping infinitesimal specks of 
black off the spotless room. 

“‘Tt’s a wicked price!’’ she said. 

“It’s a hard life,” ventured Wallace, ‘‘ work- 
ing like that, six days a week, out of the 
sunshine, in the dark and dirt.” 

“Sunshine!” sniffed Mother. ‘Where is 
your sunshine—to get out of and go downin a 
mine from? Have you seen the sun for sixty 
days, Wallace Tilton!’? She might have been 
the Statue of Liberty towering above him. 

“No,” admitted Wallace. 

“Nor I,” said Mother. ‘I don’t see as 
they’re so much to be pitied, down in clean, 
warm mines, nice and cozy, like that; no wind 
and no fog. I don’t doubt they have quite nice 
times, visiting together Pm 

“Without any air,’”’ objected Wallace. 

“They must have air, Wallace.” She paused 
in consternation. ‘‘They couldn’t breathe 
without air.” 

“Just what’s pumped down to them,”’ said 
Wallace. ‘‘How would you like it—to have 
your air pumped down, all that you had?” 


Vee glanced at her window, up through 
the layers of soot and blackness that over- 
hung London. ‘‘I should like it first rate, 
Wally,” she declared; ‘‘to have good, clean, 
sunshiny air pumped down to me from up 
above, right here where we are.” She waved 
a protesting hand. ‘‘I suppose the sun is shin- 
ing somewhere up there, isn’t it?” 

Wallace smiled. ‘‘There’s a theory it is.” 

“T should like some of it,’”’ said Mother. She 
went to the window and looked up. A sudden 
flight of imagination broke forth. ‘I don’t 
know why they don’t run ventilating shafts 
right up to where it’s clean, and pipe it down.” 

“So much a foot?” laughed Wallace. 

“T wouldn’t mind paying a little,” said 
Mother. She came away from her window. 

“You'd have to pay a lot,” said Wallace. 
“Tt would be cheaper for you to go and live in 
a mine at once.” 

“T shouldn’t mind it so much as you think, 
Wallace, after London!” said Mother. “A 
mine seems to me kind of a comfortable place; 
all made of good clean coal, so; no garbage nor 
torn paper nor anything, and nothing to get 
dirty; noashes. If they had white sheets down 
there, and bedspreads and blankets and white 
paint, and if the coal kept getting up and float- 
ing around the way it does here, little specks of 
it, into all the cracks and everything e 
Mother paused breathless. 

Wallace laughed. ‘‘ Poor London!” 

Mother’s face softened a little. ‘‘I know you 
like it, Wally; and maybe I shall if I stay here 
ten years, the way you have.” She was going 
toward the cupboard, but she turned back and 
looked at him, a little awe and commiserating 
pity in her face. ‘‘Ten years!” she said. 

She opened the cupboard door to see what 
she had left, and took out a large, noble piece 
of apple pie and gave it to him; her round, 
affectionate face was full of tolerance and pity. 


CONTINUED IN THE JUNE JOURNAL 









































































































KYANIZE. ENAMEL 


works just as well as it does on new work. 
Use it for bathroom walls and fixtures, for 
parlor and dining-room work, for iron beds, 
picture frames, chairs and tables. 

It flows so nicely you can put it on yourself and doa 
good job without showing laps. It dries pure white and 
stays white. Will not crack, chip 
or peel off. We refund your 


money for empty can if it does not 
do all we claim. 






OUR LIBERAL TRIAL OFFER—If there is no KYANIZE 

gent in your town, send 10 cents and your dealer’s name, 
and receive a trial can—enough to do any ordinary chair— 
a ten-cent brush, a color card and full directions. 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY, &YEREN. 
Kyanize Your Home 


$400 SWITCH 222 GV 


Twenty inches long, 2 4% oz. selected natural wavy hair, of 


splendid quality. Reduced from $4.00 forthis Special Sale. To Fv 
OUR NEW HAIR BOOK describes a hundred aids 
to beauty, and also lists all the newest O HI 


Paris Fashions in Hair Dressings 








at guaranteed lowest prices. Make your selec- 
tion and let us send you the goods ON AP- 
PROVAL. Pay when sutisfied--no money in 
advance. These goods are guaranteed quality, 
to match any ordinary shade. 


STRAIGHT SWITCHES | WAVY SWITCHES 
14 0z.18 in. $0.85 20 in. - $1.65 
2 oz.20in. 1.25 22in. . . 2.90 
2 oz.22in. 1.75 24in. . . 3.85 
2%oz.24in. 2.75 26in. . 5.95 
3 oz. 26in. 4.45 30in. . 17.65 
Featherweight Stemless Switch, 
22in. Natural Wavy . . $4.95 
3-Stem (triple) 24 in. Wavy 
Switch, 2',0z. . . . . $4.95 
Coronet Braid, 3'4 oz., Wavy, $4.95 
200 other sizes and grades of : 
Switches . . . . 50cto $50.00 am 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s, $5to $50.00 * 
Send long sample of your hair and de- 
scribe article you want. We will send 
prepaid ON APPROVAL. If you find 
it perfectly satisfactory and a bargain, 
remit the price. If not, return to us. 
Rare, peculiar and gray shades are a 
little more expensive; ask for estimate. 
Write for our NEW HAIR BOOK Topay. 











ERE’S the daintiest 

gift you ever laid eyes on—a whole week’s 
supply of Marinello Face Powder—FREE, Of 
course, you know of Marinello Face Powder, 
but perhaps you have never used it, and so, 
simply to let you see how delightful it is, we 
are going to give you enough of this exquisite 
powder to last you a whole week. 
Daintily put up in a charming, useful Lucky Elephant 
Coin Purse and Vanity Case—one side of which holds 
$1.20 in change—the other contains a puff and mir- 
ror. Send us your name, address, 2 dimes and 3 
two-cent stamps, and both the case and the free 
Marinello Powder come to you prepaid. You'll find 
Marinello a surprisingly delightful powder. Write 
today—mention shade. 


MARINELLO CO., Dept. S, Chicago, Illinois 

















$4] buys a Royal NOT 


.. 4 Ostrich Pompon 


Style1033—Beautiful, 
fluffy, military, and 
chic. Made of 12 gen- 
.~“uine ostrich feathers 
*. curled. White, black, 
Paradise pink, light 
. blue, royal blue, orange, 
cerise, brown, and purple. 
Colors shade from dark 
to light. 10 inches high. 
Sent prepaid for $1. Ship- 


















If you wish to become an up-to-date nurse 
you may earn $12 to $30 week ; we offer you 
advantages not given by any other school; 
~ oldest school ; lowest cost ; home study ; 
j 4 Z ve courses from which to choose; you 
ped sven t ee ~ start at any time; experienced instructors; 
tion guaranteed. Order to- diploma recognized by best doctors; NO MORE STUDENTS 
day. Write for catalog 20. ENROLLED THAN CAN BE PROPERLY TRAINED. Beginners, 

practical nurses and hospital graduates accepted. You are entitled to 
Royal Flower & Feather Co. the best. Write today for booklet telling all about nursing, sent free. 
427-a Ludlow St., Philadelphia 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING, 710 E. Van Buren St, Chicago 


WE SHIP on APPROVAL 


without a cent deposit, prepay the freight 
and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 

IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
special prices and attractive offers on 
highest grade 1913 model bicycles. 
LOWEST PRICES 22,7752 

a bicycle or 
a pair of tires from anyone at any price 
until you write for our large Art Catalog 
and learn our attractive proposition on 
first sample bicycle going to your town. 




































HANDMADE CROCHET COLLARS 
These dainty crochet bowsand collars delight 
any woman. They are hand made and of 
charming new designs. You'd never think 
they cozdd cost so little. 


everywhereare 
No. 579, Robespierre Collar . . 75c RIDER AGENTS making big 
No. 600, Crochet Stock Collar . 50c money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
No. 152-A, Crochet Bow . . . 34c 


e Sell at lowest prices. 

S, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, 
lamps, repairs and all sundries at half usual 
prices. Do Not Wait; write soday for our special offer. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B-161, CHICAGO 


The Latest Fashion 


A Love Chain made of Floral Beads with the 
natural color and fragrance of the Violets— 
Roses—Orange Blossoms— Heliotrope—Sweet 
Clover—Forget-me-nots. A most beautiful 
Necklace of any of the named flowers sent 
postpaid anywhere for $1.00. 

Send for catalogue of more elaborate chains. 
KELP CURIO STORE, 4391, S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Our new spring catalog shows a wonderful 
variety of imported designs in handmade ja- 
botsand collars at 25c upto $28. Write Dept. 5 
for your copy. Yama Co.104Fifth Ave.,N.Y. 











Write today for our free book 
of instructions for mothers by Dr. Ellen 
Dean Wade. It tells how to keep the 
baby well and strong, also describes 


GLASCOCK’S BABY WALKER 


Weak backsand bow-legs prevented. Baby 
amused and mother relieved of his care. 
Write for this free book today “2 
Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co. 
600 Avon Street Muncie, Ind. 
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Other styles of the 
Victor-Victrola, $15 to $150 


Victor-Victrola XVI, $200 ~ 7 | 
ae Victors, $10 to $100 


Mahogany or quartered oak 


i | 
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If the Victor-Victrola did nothing but bring to you the 
soul-stirring arias and concerted numbers of opera, beautt- 
fully rendered by the world’s greatest artists, that alone 


would make it a treasured addition to your home. 
But besides the compositions of the great masters, the Victor-Victrola 





brings into your home a wonderful variety of music and mirth, that satisfies 
alike the longing for musical harmonies and the taste for sheer entertainment. 

Whether you wish to hear the superb voice of Caruso or Melba, or the 
witty songs of Harry Lauder or Blanche Ring; exquisite instrumental solos 
by Paderewski or Kubelik, or stirring selections by Sousa’s Band or Victor 
Herbert’s Orchestra, the Victor-Victrola brings them to you true to life— 
just as they are rendered by the same artists in the great opera houses and 
theatres of the world. 


And as you sit and enjoy all these musical riches, you will marvel at the 
varied accomplishments of the Victor-Victrola and thoroughly appreciate its 
value as a companion and entertainer—a treasured possession in your home. 





Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly demonstrate the 
Victor-Victrola to you and play any music you wish to hear. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 





Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles — 
the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 














Victor Steel Needles, 6 cents per 100. Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times). 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE 


REC. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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es THIS illustration of a rare old quilt, which is even now in good condition, is seen @ 


most beautiful expression of the innate sense of the artistic. The natural yet conven- 
tional arrangement of the flowers in a wreath design has been obtained by a skillful and 
harmonious grouping of motifs, taken probably from old chintz of the unfadable quality, 
of which a similar kind is nowadays rarely found except inspecial shops. But the idea is 
adaptable to our modern cretonnes in patterns that lend themselves to appliqué work. 


So 
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HE practical value of design in this old masterpiece, in addition to its interest as an 


antique, suggested this presentation to JOURNAL readers. 


Similar corner sprays, 


for instance, could be used on table-covers or on cushions—the bouquet in the center, 
or a long spray, like the one at the bottom of the wreath, on the end of a table-scarf, 


and so on. 
decorative appliqué for the home needleworker. 


In fact, taken separately or as a whole it affords a valuable study in 























(Page 85) 
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Something New 
for Every Home 


Designs by Craft Workers 
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14614 14614 
A Table-Lamp Mat Design in Cut Leather New Lines in a Cover for a Square Table Russian Crash Table-Scarfs Fit in Anywhere 


HE new touch toany room 
may be an addition to the 
permanent furnishings, or 
something for occasional use, 
like a between-meal center- 
piece, of which a very unusual 
design is shown below in blue 
and white linen. Next to it is 
an admirable oak-leaf design 
in green and gray linen with 
the embroidery in green. 
The pine-cone design 
above, for a lamp mat made 
of brown suéde lined with 
green silk, carries a realistic 
note incolor. Inthe unusual 
cover of gray linen for a 
square table the design may 
be stenciled in the natural 
colors of the wild carrot; and 
again the grape-vine border 
on the crash scarf should be 
worked in green. 


N THE way of rugs the 

old-fashioned hand-made 
kind may be made to fill a 
need. The artistic arrange- 
ment in the rows shown in 
the plaited design in blue 
and blue and white shows the 
charming effect obtainable in 
only two colors, and the possi- 
bilities of using any other 
colors in the same way to 
match a room. 

A delightful new touch is 
given to the tooled-leather 
desk pad by inserting sou- 
venir photographs under the 
glass panels. Antique mir- 
rors may be renovated by 
replacing a faded floral deco- 
ration with a motto, and one 
of the many artistic uses of 
the Japanese stencil is shown 
in the tea-tray. 

















Souvenir Photographs Applied to a Desk Pad A New Motto Mirror 
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14607 
This Diamond Cross-Stitch Scarf May be Easily Made by a Little Girl One of the New Couch-Pillows With an Oriental Border Design 


RANSFER Pattern No. 14614 (two designs) is fifteen cents and No. 14607 is ten cents, post-free. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home 
Journal patterns; or by mail, inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
Diagrams of the three cross-stitch patterns can be supplied for ten cents each by the Needlework Editors, and inquiries will be gladly answered. 


















Cawston Special 
Ostrich Plume “17 


$32 


Here is a $3.75 Cawston Ostrich 
Plume just as it will appear on your 
hat. Itis17 incheslong, of rich beauty, 
‘and of Standard Cawston Quality, 
trademarked and guaranteed for a 
year against defects. 

Wecan now offer this Plumeat $3.75 
because of our increased facilities. We 
have never before offered a 17-inch 
Plume for less than $6.00. 

The time has come when you should 
get Cawston Plumes to be sure of last- 
ing beauty and quality. The Cawston 
trademark and guarantee protect you. 
Weare discarding thousands of plumes 
to live up to our guarantee to you. 


Old Plumes Made New 


Our repair factories produce wonderful re- 
sults by re- dyeing,re-curling,adding newstock, 
creating new shapes. On the hat shown above 
you see an ostrich feather band which we made 
up, at small cost,from old feathers. Mail us 
your old plumes and we will estimate the 
repair cost. 


Your Fashion Portfolio Is Ready 


Send for it at once. Learn how to trim your 
hat with Cawston Plumes like the many latest 
French model hats illustrated in this beauti- 
ful, free Portfolio. When ordering, send draft, 
post office or express money order.to Cawston 
Ostrich Farm at the nearest address to you. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 
P. O. Box 5, South Pasadena, Cal. 
Dept. 5, 108 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Dept. 5, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 
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helen No. 458, iw Jud Yoho. Est'd cost $2500. 


Real Bungalow Books 


Showing the newest designs for Craftsman and Pacific 

Soast Bungalows; artistic and comfortable, suited to 
pr BP ag eee eontains — interior photos 
o ungalows, with fioor plans, size 
rooms, cost, etc. Special Offer, . - 50 cts. 
Our 1913 Edition De Luxe (96 pages, largest ex- 
clusive Bungalow Book published), the cream of 
1000 Bungalows actually built for $400 to $4000, with 
floor plans, size rooms, cost, etc. If build- $1 .00 
ing, it is a valuable help. Special Offer, 

Send M. O. or stamps. Josey back if not satisfied. 

CRAFTSMAN BUNGALOW CO., 425 Leary Bldg., Seattle. 




















Hang Your Here 
weighing up to 100 lbs. 
the correct and artistic 
way by using invisible supports, 
thus eliminating the unsightly heli wire. 
Youwill improve the appearance of yourhome. 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass heads, needle points. For small 
pictures, calendars, draperies, etc. Two 
sizes, 10c half dozen. 


Moore Push-less Hangers 


brass hooks, steel points, scientifically constructed ; note 
theangle of the point. For heavy pictures, hall racks, 
etc. _ Will not disfigure plaster walls. Easily put up. 
Two sizes, 10c half dozen and 10c quarter dozen. 

At stationery, hardware, photo supply and depart- 
ment stores or by mail. Sed 2c stamp for samples. 


No. 25 MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 1185 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















ook Cabinets 


Do Not Look Sectional- 
But They Are 











MADE IN GRAND RAPIDS =" 
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iN/N/N 
LOW PRICES FOR Thre HANDSOME FENCE 
100 other styles. Many cheaper than wood—all better. For Lawns, 
Churches, Parks, etc. Complete line of aged eo Farm Gates, 
Lawn Gates, etc. Write for Pattern Book cial offer. 
WARD FENCE Co., 144 Main 8t., DE ATUR, IND. 
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ITH the love of flowers 

and plants, and a 
knowledge of their growth 
and beauty, the desire to 
create them in some resem- 
blance to their own form and 
color ofttimes expresses it- 
self in the making of deco- 
rative designs for the home. 
It happens this time that 
the choice fell upon a rose— 
a flower which can scarcely 
ever be made to appear un- 
lovely, and in these wreaths 
and sprays, baskets and 
borders, each one is a thing 
of beauty. 

What a charming rivalry 
exists between the two rose 
borders in the bureau scarf— 
one in old-fashioned cross- 
stitch and the other in 
crochet work, in exactly the 
same patterns. 
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HESE newrose designs 

may be considered alto- 
gether for a rose room in a 
summer cottage, or they 
may be used separately. A 
charming three-piece set for 
a bureau is the pincushion 
shown above, the small 
laundry or fancy-work bag, 
and the bureau scarf. The 
square table-cover with the 
garlands would make an ex- 
quisite tea-table cloth, while 
the cushion and the curtain 


. suggest a delightful touch of 


color for a green and white 
room. One’s own taste must 
determine the selection. 
White linen of medium 
weight, and costing about 
one dollar a yard, may be 
used for all of the pieces. 
The embroidery should be 
donewith mercerized thread. 



































TWICE A MONTH 


is none too often to secure 
the benefits of shampooing 
with Packer’s Tar Soap. 


Even the occasional sham- 
poo will reveal the need for 
thoroughly cleansing the 
scalp — 


But— 


Systematic shampooing 
with Packer’s Tar Soap zot 
only cleanses and soothes the 
scalp, but very materially aids 
in lengthening the life of your 
hair. 


Packers 
Tar Soap 


( Pure as the Pines) 


The druggist would like to sell 
you a cake today. 


To help you to get the utmost 
benefit from shampooing with 
Packer’s Tar Soap we have pub- 
lished a new manual, “‘The Hair 
and Scalp— Their Modern Care 
and Treatment.’’ It willbe mailed 
you postpaid on request. 


Send 10c for a sample 
half-cake of Packer’s 
Tar Soap. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
Suite 87 G, 81 Fulton St., New York 














NOTE—Working diagrams for all the designs illustrated on this page are given on page IV of The Journal’s Embroidery Book 
for May— price fifteen cents, post-free. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, inclosing 
the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
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The Pneumatic Dress Form 
will reproduce your exact figure when 
inflated inside your fitted “‘waist-and-hip 
lining,” and adjusted to skirt length. 
New gowns may be made — and 
old ones altered without a single try-on. 
Box base holds it all. Weight 10 lbs. 
Write for booklet “V-7” 

Giving full description and prices. 

The Pneumatic Form Co. 
557 Fifth Ave., near 46th St., New York 














IRTH ANNOUNCEMENTS 
25c per dozen on engraved cards with space for name, date 
and weight, announcing the arrival of Babe to join friends. 
50 engraved calling cards, script lettering, 85c. Write for samples. 


$16 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


ROYAL ENGRAVING CO., 
























































































HE really new and smart 

thing in eyeleting is the 
combination of very large 
eyelets without any solid em- 
broidery. It is possible, as 
shown below in the handsome 
table scarf, to make designs 
of great variety and beauty 
by the use of eyelet work and 
open bars only. These large 
openings not only give a rich 
and elaborate effect with very 
simple designs, but also make 
lovely linens to place on ma- 
hogany tables. The eyelets in 
the table scarf are from one 
inch to two inches in length, 
and those in the round center- 
pieces are for the most part 
an inch from tip to tip. 

In eyelet embroidery first 
carry running Stitches around 
the outline, then with sharp 
scissors clip the linen through 
the center of the eyelet fromthe 
right side, and push back the 
linen with the needle against 
the line of run-in stitches. 
Bind over the line on this 
doubled edge. 

The last two stitches of an 
eyelet may be left alittle loose. 
Run the needle through these 
on the wrong side, then draw 
up each separately, thus fas- 
tening off the thread, which 
may then becut. The thread 
may be fastened off at every 
eyelet, andinthe waydescribed 
it may be done easily. 

The open bars in the scarf 
are in ladder work. This 
consists of a'buttonhole stitch 
on each edge with the purl 
inside. The cross bars are 
carried from side to side as 
the work proceeds; they are 
bound, not buttonholed. 
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“T’RANSFER patterns for the designs numbered 14400, 14397, 14395, 14575, 14576, 14577 and 14578 (including two designs) can be supplied for 
Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; 
price to the Patlern Depariment, Tke Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


fifteen cents each, post-free. 
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MONG the best showings 
of all white table linens 
this season have been the de- 
signs done in cut work, espe- 
cially in the Venetian form, 
with a trifle more elaboration 
of the design in embroidery 
than was seen a few years ago 
when cut work was so popu- 
lar. In the two border de- 
signs, which are adaptable to 
either scarfs or table covers, 
the outlines of the patterns are 
given a rich effect by heavily 
padded buttonholing. 

This embroidery affords one 
of the most durable kinds for 
dining-room linens. It re- 
quires more careful launder- 
ing than solidwork, on account 
of the open bars which must 
not be allowed to stretch or 
twist and spoil the beauty of 
the pattern. 

How to finish the edges is 
optional with the maker. 
Buttonholed scallops are al- 
ways in good taste, and lace 
adds a very pretty touch. 
Cluny lace is most generally 
used, and may be purchased 
in the shops at prices ranging 
from twenty-five to fifty cents 
a yard for pattern one inch or 
one inch anda half wide. 

Crocheted edgings are also 
used fortrimming these linens, 
and working directions for 
two very pretty patterns have 
been provided for the use of 
home workers. 

A print of these patterns 
with directions will be mailed 
upon receipt of ten cents and 
postage. Kindly write to the 
Needlework Editors, who will 
also be glad toanswer inquiries 
regarding the page. 










or by mail, giving number desired, and inclosing the 
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B-5165—French Voile Waist rofusely 
on Collar, Cuffs and Front with Newest French 
Raised Embroidery in Dainty Colors. Pretty 
velvet bow. Colors: white with light blue, wine 
or black embroidery. Sizes: «he to hos 

bust. Worth $2.00 Special $1.00 











Saving Opportunities 
of a Lifetime Are Yours 


Charming waists at 49c and up. Styl- 
ish tailored skirts for $1.50 and up. 
Beautiful dresses, for $1.25 and up. Stun- 
ning hats at $1.45 and up. Ladies’ coats 
$1.98 and up. Tailored suits $5.98 and 
up—and so on throughout the book — 
each page vying with the next in smart- 
nessand newness of stylesand wonderful 
values. 


Express and Parcel Post Charges 
Prepaid Everywhere 
MONEY REFUNDED on any 


goods not absolutely satisfactory 
from any standpoint. 
Don’t delay, send for this 160-page Book. 


Remember, it is FREE. Mail your request 
Today. Be sure to ask for book No. 373. 


PTS EOIN 


BOs e\ar Oh thems at Cr= 8 oeet—et ee (ol etey— 
212-214 WADAMS ST. CHICAGO. 












STERLING 
SILVER: / 
INLAID / 





Holmes & Edward 
Sterling Silver Inlai 


Quality 


Has been in use over quarter of a 
century. Patterns have changed, 
but the blocks of sterling silver 
continue to be inlaid back 
of bowl and handle before 
plating, making the spoon 
or fork literally 


** Solid Silver 
Where It Wears”’ 
Write for booklet No. E-128 
of illustrations, suggestions and 


facts about silver, 
Sold by leading dealers. 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. E | 
(International Silver Co., Successor) 


5 Bridgeport 
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Connecticut °, | 


Seco 
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At your dealer's or from us at following 
rices — Dairy Brand Hams, 20c pound; 
airy Brand Bacon, 30c pound: f. o. b. 

Austin. Send draft or money order. 


GEO. A. HORMEL & CO., AUSTIN, MINN. 












































































[ For dinner, lunch, or jolly “snack” there’s 
nothing so good as Hormel’s Dairy Brand 
Ham and Bacon. Keep a whole ham or flitch 


of bacon always on hand; it will save that 
“last-minute” trip to the Delicatessen Shop. 


And you take no chances; they are the best 
meat, from the famous Dairy section of 
Minnesota, packed under Uncle Sam’s O. K. 
in a home-factory of guaranteed cleanliness. 
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N SUMMERTIME cool colors in furnishings—all 

white, écru, pale blue, green or violet-—are espe- 
cially desirable. One-illustration of the idea is the 
white linen couch-cushion, embroidered with a 
wreath of bluets, for a bedroom. A second is the 
cushion of pale green linen embroidered in a rose 
and basket design, caught with a pale blue ribbon. 
A third is given in the wreath cushion which is made 
of net embroidered in ribbon floss. 

Among the new sash-length curtains are those of 
dainty plaid muslin finished with a hem and an edge 
of Clunylace. Others made of scrim may be trimmed 
with crocheted lace like the one on the right, or with 
hemstitched hems and drawn-work, or again with a 
simple border in Swedish stitch worked with mer- 
cerized thread. The curtain embroidered in a daisy 
pattern is of marquisette, edged with Cluny lace. 
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‘RRANSFER patterns of the numbered designs (Nos. 14605, 14611, 14612, 14617) can be supplied for fifteen cents each, post-free. Order from your 
nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail from the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The Needlework Editors will be glad to answer inquiries if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed for reply. 
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40 New 
Plans in 


Color ky ree 





For YOUR SPRING 
DECORATING 














Our New Spring Book of Interior Decorating shows 
40 plans in charming new tints with the latest stencil 
patterns. Explains our special offer to furnish Color 
Plans for your Decorator to work from, made to your 
order, absolutely Free. 





The Beautiful Wall Tint 


Alabastine is entirely differ- 
ent from any other tinting Z 
ever produced. Its won- LEE 
derful soft water color tints ‘ labastine 
have never been equalled _ frheSanitary Wen Gee 

for wall decorating. Beau- om, 

tiful pictures have been 


Va: 
L 

a 
colors, so soft and velvet- =} | 


painted with Alabastine 
like are the tones and so ALABASTINE | 
wide the variety of pastel 
shades and rich deep hues. v, 
It gives the walls of the pa Ee 
home a finished, exclusive i 
appearance. Do not think 
of Alabastine in connection = 
with kalsomine. Alabastine Cece nC OMPARY 
is in a class by itself. It is i 
entirely — from ha 
somine. here is nothing . 
exceeds Alabastine for dura- Pull 5 Lhe 
bility and daintiness, Alabastine tints are mixed 
simply with cold water and applied with a regular 
wall brush. No expensive oils or hot water muss. 
Architects choose Alabastine for their own homes 
because it permits the most individual color schemes 
and stencils and the most artistic, smooth and lovely 
walls—a different tint in each room and all in perfect 
accord with the best taste. Alabastine is absolutely 
sanitary. Alabastine is economical for it neither chips, 
peels nor rubs off and keeps in good condition, when 
applied according to directions on package. Pound 
for pound Alabastine covers more wall surface than 
any other decorating material you can buy. 








‘The Flat Wall Pain 


There are certain parts of 
walls in the home that the 
housewife would like to wash. 
Therefore we recommend our 
washable wall paint, Ala- 
basco, for the walls below the 
chair rail in dining room and 
hall, along the stairs where 
children put their hands, in 
bathroom, nursery and for 
kitchens and cupboards. Ala- 
basco can easily be washed 
with soap and water, thus 
keeping the walls fresh and 
clean. Alabasco like Alabas- 
tine comes in a great variety 
of beautiful soft tints; and like 
Alabastine it does not chip, Liquid Form 
peel or rub off when put on 

properly. The use of washable paint on all walls 
is not necessary, nor is it economical for the home. 
The housewife cannot wash her ceilings and upper 
walls—but she can easily wash the lower wall spaces 
exposed to extra wear and keep them as fresh as the 
Alabastine walls above. 


Let Us Help You and 


Our designers 
our Vecorator =: <<: 
and they will 
carry out your taste in the most correct way, sending 
samples from which your decorator can work—all free 
of expense. The Alabastine Book explains all—write 
for it today. 
If your regular dealer does not handle Alabastine 
or Alabasco, write us for the name of a dealer near 
you who does. 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 
821 Grandville Road, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Desk 21, 105 Water Street, New York City 









































































































INEN, crash and 
denim offer splen- 
did practical values 
for these furniture 
coverings, and another 
advantage in their use 
is that one may obtain 
them in good shades of 
different colors: 
brown, green and 
orange, for example, 
for a walnut Morris 
chair, while old blue, 
cedar green or chest- 
nut brown would be 
effective for the wicker 
chair. 
Natural-colored 
linens or those of gray 
tones are cool and rest- 
ful and harmonize 
with almost every color 


and provide also a 


splendid background 
for stencil decoration. 





WG’ 


Cush 


Designs by Ethel Davis Seal 


PHOLSTERED 

furniture will 
wear so much longer 
and retain its color 
value so much better if 
it is protected during 
the summer season 
that it is quite worth 
while for the house- 
keeper to consider 
making adjustable 
covers. 

Materials that will 
fit in with the other 
furnishings of the 
room, as well as the 
colors for the decora- 
tive designs, should 
be chosen for the 
purpose. 
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N THE selection of 

these designs the 
idea of their adapta- 
tion to other articles 
was also considered, 
and any of them could 
be used for curtains, 
portiéres, table scarfs 
or cushions for any 
room, using,of course, 
light colors in the pat- 
terns when applied to 
window curtains of 
scrim or muslin for a 
bedroom. 

The border shown 
on the stenciled couch 
cover would be ex- 
tremely good printed 
in green on linen. It 
could be used also as a 
narrow frieze on plain 
wall paper or con- 
sistently throughout a 
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HE box couch and 
cushion covers 

were made by the 
weavers at the Massa- 
chusetts Commission 
forthe Blind at Boston. 
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woven pattern for 
cross-stitch work can 
be supplied for ten cents 
and postage by the 
Needlework Editors. 
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Cleanliness 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for May, 1913 
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Comfort 


Charm 


Many a clear, wholesome com- 
plexion follows the regular use of 


OLGATES 


COLD CREAM 


By cleaning dust-clogged pores it gives 
Cleanliness. 
By soothing skins parched by wind or 
sun it brings Comfort. 
By giving a complexion daintily fresh 
and clean it contributes Charm. 
Colgate Quality — ask your dealer the price 


Send 4cts. foratrialtube of Colgate’s 
Cold Cream, and we will in- 
clude free an attractive booklet show- 
ing how and why to use Colgate’s. 


Colgate & Co., Dept. H, 199 Fulton St., New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap— 
luxurious, lasting, refined 
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“TRANSFER Pattern No. 14613 (which includes the four motifs shown above) can be supplied for fifteen cents, post-free. 


Order from your nearest 


dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Set Six Screws— 
Save Furniture Dollars! 


It takes six minutes to drive these six screws, and 
the saving is well worth while. We know of no easier 
way to save furniture dollars. This advertisement is 


for those who want high-grade 
furniture at rock-bottom prices 
and approve a selling plan that 
actually saves big money. 


Over 30,000 
American Homes 


buy Come-Packt Fur- 
niture for these sub- 
stantial reasons. Here 
is anexampleof Come- 
Packt economy. 


Thishandsometable 
Oak, with rich, deep, 


honestly made; beau- 
tifully finished to your 
order. Height, 30 
inches; top, 44 x 28 
inches;legs, 214 inches 


‘Com 





be proud. 


Free Catalog Shows 400 Pieces 


for living, dining or bedroom. Color plates show 
the exquisite finish and upholstering. Factory prices. 
Write for it today and we will send it to you 


return mail. 


Come-Packt Furniture Co., 516 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, O. 








No. 300 Library Table @ 


isQuarter-Sawn White emerebg AY 1.78 


natural markings; Sold ona Year’s Trial 





| wae FURNITURE «2-7 
square. Two drawers; choice of Old Brass or Wood 
Knobs. It comes to you in four sections, packed in 
a compact crate, shipped at knock-down rates. 

Our price, $11.75. With a screw-driver and six 
minutes you have a table of which you may well 








QUALITY 






TRADED 75¢ 
ee. ae 
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A STANDARD DRESS SERGE 
in DRESSMAKERS’ Width 


44 All the Popular Colors 
INCHES / All the Staple Shades 


SPONGED & SHRUNK 


A product of the 
HAMILTON WOOLEN COMPANY 


Look for the fancy white selvage 
and the trade-mark stamped thereon 
If you cannot secure this fabric from 
your home retailer, write us and we will 
tell you how and where to get the goods. 
WELLINGTON, SEARS & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Bo 


ston and New York 
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Simply take this coupon 
to your grocer, and he will 
give you a package of Puffed 
Rice. 

A full-size, 15-cent pack- 
age—enough for ten big 
servings. We will pay the 
grocer for it. 


This Week—Let Us Supply You 


Ten Delightful Meals 


No Money Wanted 


Then let your folks enjoy 
it as our treat. Serve it with 
cream and sugar. Mix it 
with fruit. Or serve the 
crisp grains like crackers, 
floating in bowls of milk. 

Those ten meals will re- 
veal to you the most fascin- 
ating foods in existence. 


Offered Free to Millions 


Every spring we make 
this offer. And the maga- 
zines carry it to nearly every 
home. 

Because these Puffed 
Grains tell their story better 
than we can tell it. 


Thus millions of people 
are being won to foods that 
all should know. And a 
quarter-billion meals each 
year are made delightful by 
them. 


Airy, Toasted Bubbles 


Puffed Wheat and Rice dre 
whole-grain foods, puffed by 
steam explosion. 


Terrific heat has given the 
grains a taste like toasted nuts. 
The explosion has made them 
eight times normal size—four 
times as porous as bread. 






Puffed Rice, 


(404) 


Puffed Wheat, 





They are thin-walled and crisp, 
so a touch of the teeth crushes 
them into atoms. And the 
dainty morsels melt away into 
almond-flavored granules. 

They are widely used in candy 
making, and as garnish to ice 
cream, so much like nut-meats 
are they. 








10c Except in 


Extreme 


15c West 





125,000,000 Explosions 
Inside Every Grain 


These are Prof. Anderson’s 
scientific foods, made by his 
patent process. 

Each raw grain used has with- 
in it at least 125,000,000 starch 
granules. And every granule in 
its center holds a little moisture. 

These grains, sealed up in 
mammoth guns, are subjected 
to fearful heat. Thus all this 


moisture is turned to steam. 

When the guns are unsealed 
this steam explodes—inside of 
every granule. In this way the 
granules are blasted to pieces, 
so digestion can act. 

The result is whole grain made 
wholly digestible. And puffed 
into bubbles, with a myriad cells. 
The two greatest foods of the 
century. 


This 15-Cent Coupon 





Buys a Whole Package 





Please try the Puffed Rice at 
our expense, so your folks may 
know it. 

Take this coupon to your 
grocer. He will give you for it 
a full-size package of Puffed 
Rice—a regular 15-cent package. 


Serve it in various ways. Note 
how everyone enjoys it. Then 
judge for yourself if any food 
creation ever equaled this. 

Cut out this coupon, lay it 
aside and present it when you go 
to the store. 





Name 





To the Grocer 


We will remit you 15 cents for this 
coupon when mailed to us, properly 
signed by the customer, with your as- 
surance that the stated terms were com- 
plied with. 


The Quaker Oats Company—Chicago 





SIGN AND PRESENT TO YOUR GROCER A 
Good in United States or Canada Only 


This Certifies that my grocer this day accepted this coupon as pay- 
ment in full for a 15-cent package of Puffed Rice. 


Address 


Dated : 1913. 





This coupon not good if presented after June 25, 1913. 
Grocers must send all redeemed coupons to us by July 1. 








NOTE: No family is entitled to present more than one coupon. If your grocer 
should be out of either Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice, hold the coupon until he gets 
new stock. As every jobber is well supplied, he can get more stock very quickly. 


15-Cent Coupon 











The Quaker Oals O@mpany 


Sole Makers — Chicago 








































Style 2022 = 
Price $1.50 % Sai. 


. _ Whatever Your Figure — 
whether slender, medium or stout 


there is a DeBevoise "style that will improve 
your lines and make your corset and gown fit 
you more stylishly and becomingly. Worn in 
place of a corset-cover, the DeBevoise does all 
that a corset-cover can do and much more. 
|| . Nothing else for over-the-corset wear can 
|| give you such beautiful contour, such stylish 
poise, such a perfect-fitting and effective 
foundation for your gowns as the 
| 
i) 


DeBevoise 


(Pronounced “debb-e-voice’) 


The shaping of the DeBevoise is faultless. 
‘‘The fit made the DeBevoise famous.”’ Snugly 
comfortable and thoroughly hygienic. The De- 
Bevoise wastheoriginal—the pioneer Brassiére. 
Today it is the standard of the world, the per- 
fected product of thecleverest Brassiéreexperts. 


| 

| 

I 

| Over 150 Styles —50c to $25.00 each 
} 














































A style for every occasion—street, afternoon 
and evening wear. Made in all materials, Batiste, 
Linen, All-over Embroidery, Lace Lined with 
i] Net. Sizes 32 to 48. 

All Good Stores Sell the DeBevoise 

When _ you buy don’t say just Brassiére, say 
\} DeBevoise and look for the label. 

Write for 1913 Style Book A. It's Free, 

Charles R. DeBevoise Co. 
1270-A Broadway, Cor. 33rd St., New York City 

a 
t} 











Y) Freedom from worry, complete re- 
laxation and then lie down upon a good 
bed spring. The Foster IDEAL Spring 
shapes itself to the body, supports it 
at every point, resting you completely. 
Prevents rolling to center, even with 
persons of unequal weight. 


Foster IDEAL Springs 


Sold on 30 Nights’ Free Trial and 
Guaranteed for Life. Made plain or 
upholstered for metal and wood bed- 
steads. Foster IDEAL Bedsteads 
and Foster IDEAL Accident-Proof 
Noiseless Cribs are standard also. 
Sold by good dealers everywhere. 
If not by yours, write us. 


“Wide-Awake Facts 
About Sleep” — 
An Interesting and Instructive 
Book—FREE. 
Write For It Today. 
FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 
249 Broad St., Utica, N. Y. 
229 Broadway 
St. Louis, Mo. 





































You will always feel pleased when you inspect 
your bed linen after it’s ironed, if you use 


Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases 


They always come to the linen closet white as 

snow and have the sweetne sof absolute clean- | 
liness because the Pequot weave allows the free 
flow of water and soap through the interstices— 
rinsing out every particle of soil without hard 
rubbing. Asa result they wearlonger 
and are therefore cheaper. Made by 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 
Salem, Massachusetts 
Parker, Wilder & Company, Boston, New York 
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For the Guest-Room Bureau 


Scarfs and Pincushions 
By Lilian Barton Wilson 














This Leaf Pattern in Eyelet Work is Well Adapted to the Diversified Scalloped Edge 
of the Scarf, and May be Repeated for Any Size Desired 












A Charming Arrangement of Single Daisies in a Border of 
> Polka Dots. A Row of Eyelets Follows the Edge 
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In This Design is Shown a Pretty Way to Use Lace on a Scarf 
Which Was Made to Fit a Bureau of Unusual Shape 
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For a Bureau or Chiffonier Having Curved Lines the Embroidery Design Should Follow 
the Edge of the Scarf—Which Simply Covers the Top 


RANSFER patterns Nos. 14601, 14602, 14603 and 14604 can be supplied for fifteen cents 
each. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving 
number of pattern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. ; 
We cannot supply a pattern for the lace-trimmed scarf as it shows a special bureau top, but the 
idea is adaptable to individual needs. The Needlework Editors will be glad to answer all inquiries 
which are accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 









Wash Fabrics 
for the Little Ones 
and Mothers Too 


Hydegrade Wash Fabrics for 
children have good, firm body to 
standthewearandtear—fastcolors 
that retain their brilliancy in spite 
of sun and laundry—tasteful pat- 
terns and shades in keeping with 
the high quality of the materials. 


| [Hydegrade 
Wash Fabrics 


have always been extremely popu- 
lar for children on account of their 
unusually beautiful colorings and 
their resistance to sun and wear. 

Galatea, Poplin, Piqué, Ratiné, 
Tub-proof Voiles, Princess éponge, 
Satin Charmeuse, and many exclu- 
sive novelties. 

Look for the name Hydegrade stamped 


on every yard. None genuine without it. 
For sale at the wash goods section. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS 
New York Chicago 


Makers of the celebrated Heatherbloom 
Taffeta and Halcyon Messaline 


| ——- 
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|puzemores 


Shoe Polishes 


Finest Quality Largest Variety 










QUCKTY CLEANS 

ANO WHITENS 

DIRTY CANVAS 
SHOES, 






A 
N b USSEX , 
Mh CLEANE 

iit 










“GILT EDGE,” the only ladies’ shoe dressing that 
positively contains OIL. Blacks and Polishes ladies’ and 
children’s boots and shoes, shines without rubbing, 
25c._ “* French Gloss,”’ 10c. Y 
“STAR” combination for cleaning and polishing all 
kinds of russet or tan shoes, . “Dandy” size, 25c. 
“QUICK WHITE” (in liquid form withsponge) quick- 
ly cleans and whitens dirty canvas shoes, |0c. and 25c. 

“ALBO” cleans and whitens canvas shoes. 
In round white cakes packed in zinc-tin boxes, with 
sponge, 10c. In handsome, large aluminum boxes, with 
sponge, 25c. 

If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us 
the price in stamps for a full size package, charges paid. 

WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 














Shoe Polishes in the World 











A POUND OF 
TEXAS BERMUDA 


To) tte) <i) 


Here’s a treat for you. Get 
a trial pound box of genuine 
Texas Bermuda Onions, the 
mild and sweet variety that 
doesn’t bite the tongue, direct 
from the growers. Send 10 cents 
in coin or stamps and we will 
send you a pound by Parcel Post, 
also a valuable 


? Onion Cook Book, Free 


ddress 
Southern Texas Truck Growers Assn. 
San Antonio, Texas 
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: ft Ph al 
A Beauty Hint 
Every actress will tell you that 
she could not possibly keep the fine 
texture and soft brilliancy of her 
skin without the bath of face cream 
she applies before powdering. 

Tonight before you dress, bathe your arms He 
and hands as well as your face and neck Hy 
with Vanishing Cream. Beingentirely with- [gS 
out grease or oil, it is readily absorbed, It has 
a wonderfully refreshing effect on the skin. 
Then apply the powder over this base. 
In this way you obtain that purity and clear- 
ness of the skin which give lovely arms, 
gleaming satiny neck and soft white hands 
their power to attract. 

It leaves no shine—never re-appears. 
Used by more women on the stage than any 
other because it counteracts more effectively 
the bad effects of powder and paints. 


N .. Pond's Extract Q@mpany’s 


i 
I VANISHING CREAM | . 


_ 
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; We will gladly send a little tube upon request, 
& or atube sufficient for two weeks’ use upon 
\ receipt of four cents in stamps. POND’S 
NY, EXTRACT CO., Dept.12, 131 Hudson 


>» 9 N. Y, City. 

eS es Rete 
hy “*The Standard for 

; 60 years’ 

Particularly for those 
every-day injuries 
such as cuts, bruises, 
burns, etc. Trial bottle 
mailed for 4 cents 
in stamps to cover 
postage. 
Also Talc, Tooth 

Powder, Tooth 

‘aste, Soap 
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Yoepbet free of charge any | 
1 “Komi” Green-Painted Curtain that 
fadesor peels, Our written guarantee || 
is attached to every curtain, ‘‘Komi” 





| | OUR dealer will vastly 
: 


(Srane’s 









































1 Curtains are 
: made of se- |] 
piimeee | lected bam- |j 
H biz | boo, and are 
ode: very durable, 
© bai +H p | yet they cost ff 
HACER Mw but litle. ff * 
ike i beep Send fordescrip- |} 
He Dt er 7 peak | tive literature. 
PPOLAG Le MESA RH. COMEY |) é Lr a CP} S 
> | cle ee = Ee a Bie ac a a | COMPANY {| 
i at ek = a = os = Jefferson e 
at + : : = Ry ] 
$4 0, HERE is no time when a girl’s friends take so much interest 
: i in her taste as at the time of her wedding. 
“4 a Therefore, the important thing is to secure the wedding 
h f paper that has the sanction of the best social usages. Crane’s Kid 
y 2A! -Finish Wedding Paper is the standard because its surface and texture 























assure the most effective engraving and because it comes in sizes and 
shapes that meet the demands of persons best informed. 

Your stationer can secure Crane’s Kid Finish Wedding Paper for 
you. One of the pleasantest duties of your wedding preparations is 
to insist upon it. Write us if there is any difficulty, and we will tell 
you where you can get it. 












| But you do care when you buy a paper 


or box of pins. Ask for the famous (° : 
KIRBY-BEARD fan CS opnlics 





men 


WRITING PAPER] 


aon 


PINS conforms to the most exacting taste in correspondence papers. It 

| heceae: sualaenn ve comes in all the new colors and shapes, with appropriate envelopes, 
[ y rp pointed, we ° : : ; ; ; 

| headed, heavily plated and strong bodied. and in well-established designs. We will mail samples on receipt of 






Kirby-Beard Brass Pins, Hair Pins, Safety Pins 10 cents in stamps to cover package and postage. 
and Needles are famous the world over since f 
1743, Ask for the Kirby-Beard kind andlook # 
for the “Elephant Head” trade-mark. 
DIECKERHOFF, RAFFLOER &CO. 
Sole Selling Agents for U.S. A. " 
560-566 Broadway, New York 


'WEDDIN =o 








EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 73@ 


pence Pittsfield, Mass. New York as: 


































Announcements, ete., engraved and printed. 








test styles, best quality, prepaid anywhere. Monogram 
‘eee; 100 vi Cards, 50c. Write for samples. 
TABROOK, 182 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 



































there’s a big demand for 


The New Food Drink 


INSTANT 
POSTUM 


and the capacity of the 
factories at Battle Creek 
has been more than trebled 
within the past year. 


“There’s a Reason” 


Instant Postum is just 
regular Postum so pro- 
cessed that only the solu- 
ble portions are retained. 


No Boiling 


A level teaspoonful in a 
cup with hot water, sugar, 
and enough cream to 
change the color to golden 
brown, produces instantly 
a perfect beverage having 
delicious taste and aroma. 


Postum is absolutely 
free from caffeine or any 
other harmful ingredient — 


But it does contain the 
vital food elements stored 
in wheat which Nature 
uses for the sure rebuilding 


of body and brain. 


Instant Postum is sold 
by grocers everywhere. 


A 5-cup trial tin sent 
for grocer’s name and 2c. 
stamp for postage. 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 











What is New in ry Shops 


By Nelly Snead Macdonald 





ing Verandas are more 
Porch Furnishings} and more becoming 





otitdoor living-rooms, 


‘and they are as carefully planned and furnished 


as any room in the house. Of course very beau- 
tiful and expensive furniture is brought out 
especially for uSe on the veranda—as well as 
rugs and other accessories—but if one will only 
go to a little pains in hunting for things, and 
exercise a little ingenuity in planning, just as 
attractive results can be obtained with a much 
smaller outlay. The finely woven circular 
rugs made of hemp or rush grass, for instance, 
are very nice, but the equally cool-looking rag 
rugs are quite satisfactory and cost much less. 
They come in all sizes and colors and wash 
very well. The circular mats are priced at ten 
dollars and fifty cents for one five feet in diam- 
eter. Other mats are made of heavy cocoa 
fiber, are much more closely woven than the 
circular ones and come in numerous dyes, while 
the rush mats are only brought out in the 
natural color. The cocoa-fiber rugs are called 
“Algerian,” and are highly decorative for 
veranda and bungalow use. The designs are 
primitive and suggest the Indian blanket and 
pottery patterns; the colors are very gay too. 
These Algerian rugs are claimed to be quite 
serviceable, and they look it. They will cer- 
tainly wear better than the grass-fiber rugs. 
They come in sizes up to twelve feet by fifteen; 
a nine-by-twelve size is twenty-one dollars and 
fifty cents; a three-by-twelve-foot runner is 
seven dollars and twenty-five cents. 





- Wooden furniture 
| Hand-Made Furniture | is always a staple, 
and in one shop 
there is quite a remarkable exhibit. I think I 
have never seen the difference between the 
artist and the artisan quite so plainly shown as 
in this work, done by an old man in the moun- 
tains. Put one of his chairs beside an ordinary 
machine-made chair and the difference is strik- 
ing. Love of the work is shown in every line— 
which gives it the individuality of the worker; 
and the machine-made chair seems unimagina- 
tive and stolid by comparison. The old man 
had a strong sense of proportion, consequently 
his chairs not only look just right, but they 
also feel just right; the curve of the back comes 
in the proper place and the arms are just high 
enough and broad enough. None of the mod- 
els is clumsy or ungraceful, and every piece of 
each chair is whittled by hand out of old, sea- 
soned wood. Not a nail is used in the making— 
they are all put together with wooden pegs, as 
was our forefathers’ furniture. The chairs 
have splint bottoms, and each one is stained a 
soft lichen gray, moss green, wood brown or 
some other dull shade that suggests the cool 
outdoors. All this hand work, of course, 
commands a higher price than the ordinary 
machine-made furniture, but each piece might 
almost be looked on as a prospective heirloom, 
for it should outlast a generation or two, and 
each has a real beauty and dignity. A tall 
armchair is nine.dollars, a smaller side chair 
seven dollars, a child’s chair six dollars and 
fifty cents, and a low rocker six dollars. 








: The baskets now- 
A Corner in Baskets | adays are so fas- 
cinating that one 
can hardly have enough of them. An old wil- 
low worker, who left the city because he wanted 
to do his work outdoors, seems to have caught 
the spirit of the open in his work, and his 
baskets are most original in design. There is 
a large pumpkin basket, for instance, that is 
meant to hold flowers or ferns, and the handles 
are put on rather oddly: they start at opposite 
sides, one end of each handle being joined to 
the opening of the basket and the other end 
twisted downward and woven into the bottom 
of the basket. This shape is three dollars. An 
umbrella stand is only two dollars, and it would 
also be lovely for tall flowers such as goldenrod 
and lilies. . A little oblong basket is used for 
serving lemonade or water. It holds about six 
glasses and is so narrow that the glasses cannot 
shake about and spill the contents. It is sold 
for two dollars and fifty cents. A little cake 
basket at the same price is well designed, with 
a double curved M-shaped handle at one side, 
which does not interfere with the serving. 








: The designs for these 

| English Cottons | reprints were mostly 
found in old farm- 

houses—on forgotten scraps of faded wall 
paper, on the old-fashioned shelf oilcloth. 
Many of them are the first Java prints in a 
deep, clear blue and white, or in red and white. 
One design shows a Chinese lantern, a spray of 
Japanese cherry and an English sparrow. This 
is seventy-five cents, thirty-one inches wide. A 
small oval cameo medallion on a pink striated 
ground is thirty-five cents a yard. Others have 
a spotted ground with tiny garlands and medal- 
lions and are sixty cents. An unusually beau- 
tiful piece is shadowlike in its effect. It has a 
design of grapes and peonies, in soft grays and 
delicate mauve, on a pale gray ground. This is 
seventy-five cents for the thirty-one-inch width. 








oat ae iene This comfortable 

| Canton Furniture | porch furniture comes 
from China, where it 

has been long popular. No nails are used in its 
construction—it is woven throughout of se- 
lected rattan. One great advantage is its ex- 
treme lightness; another that, although flexible, 





it is practically indestructible. When a chair 


has been in use for some time and begins to sag 
it is only necessary to leave it out in the rain, 
or turn the hose on it, when the swelling 
caused by the moisture tightens every part and 
the chair is as good as new again. Those who 
laboriously drag in every chair whenever it 
looks threatening will appreciate chairs which 
are not only benefited by a shower, but which 
also dry off quickly after they have been wet. 
A general utility chair comes at four dollars 
and fifty cents. The back is rounded into the 
sides, the base is of hourglass shape, with 
strong vertical reénforcements, and the weave 
of the seat and back is like that of a cane- 
bottomed chair. To give an idea of the sizes 
and comparative weights of this furniture, 
this chair is thirty-seven inches high, has a seat 
eighteen inches in diameter and seventeen 
inches high, and weighs only seven pounds. A 
veranda chair with a straight, slightly sloping 
back and broad arms is five dollars. A man’s 
armchair is seven dollars, and a child’s chair, 
eighteen inches high ‘and weighing only two 
pounds, is one dollar and twenty-five cents. 
Nor are chairs the only articles made, for there 
are stools and tables also. A stool shaped 
somewhat like an hourglass is eighteen inches 
high and costs one dollar and seventy-five 
cents. A table on the order of the stool, but 
larger, is six dollars and fifty cents. A stool 
inverted makes an excellent scrap-basket, and 
a table turned upside down, and with a bag 
lining, isa splendid soiled-linen hamper. There 
is also a comfortable model in a steamer or 
lounging chair at twelve dollars. 





Clear glass and 
| For the Summer Cottage| crystal ware 

are nice for 
guest-room accessories, and, of course, are 
equally appropriate in other rooms. A wash- 
stand set, consisting of a tray, a covered soap- 
dish, a glass or a mug and a toothbrush ‘case, 
comes in a heavy glass cut in a rock-crystal 
pattern. This set costs one dollar and sixty- 
five cents. A set of similar pieces in an imita- 
tion of the baccarat spiral crystal is fifty cents. 
A pitcher and a bowl in heavy glass, which 
match this set, are one dollar and twenty-five 
cents. The bowl is rather small. A pretty 
“‘Good-night” set in clear glass is one dollar. 
It consists of a tray, a covered matchsafe, a 
pitcher, a glass and a tall candlestick. 








: A one-hundred-piece set 

Summer China | of American porcelain 
can be bought for nine 

dollars and seventy-five cents. It has a gold- 
leaf edge with a narrow line of green just inside, 
and the handles are similarly ornamented. On 
each. piece there is a. small Empire wreath 
inclosing any initial desired. This porcelain 
comes only in sets. An open-stock pattern 
comes in an English underglaze porcelain. The 
pattern is in deep Canton blue, and the plates 





have an irregular gold edge. The pattern is a, 
conventional English floral one. The set of: 


one hundred pieces costs sixteen dollars and 
fifty cents. Another open-stock pattern, also 
in English.underglaze porcelain, costs eighteen 
dollars for the hundred pieces. A light border 
about an inch and a quarter wide, in two shades 


of blue, shows a scroli pattern. The shapes are’ 


copied from old English china and include the 
old square platters and covered square vege- 
table dishes. Another stock pattern is in the 
Royal Doulton English porcelain. It has a 
neat border in blue, green and yellow, a good 
design, and costs twenty-five dollars for the 
hundred pieces. An old Crown Derby pattern 
is more expensive—fifty dollars for the set. 
The porcelain is of English manufacture and 
the pattern a famous one—a heavy border in 
deep blue, rich red, green and gold. 





This is the day of teas, 
Japanese Teasets | informal sociable cups 
taken on the veranda, 
out in the garden or in the living-room. Those 
on the lookout for something both novel and 
attractive will find it in some teasets that come 
from Japan. Each set is carefully packed in 
individual boxes in Japan, and is shipped direct 
to the customer with the boxes unopened, giv- 
ing a flavor of the Orient that is unique. Of 
course should the contents be damaged in any 
way in transit the loss is made good, but the 
china is so well packed that there is little danger 
of breakage. The decorations are permanent, 
and where gold is used it is real gold that lasts. 
A Moriage teaset, consisting of pot, sugar-bowl, 
cream-pitcher and six cups and saucers, is made 
in Nagoya, Japan. It has a conventional floral 
and Japanese basho (banana) leaf design,- with 
raised outlines, and is hand-painted on Seto 
porcelain. The price of the set is five dollars, 
express prepaid to any part of the United States. 

















QShe 
fountain Beverage 


Welch’s is not a man- 
ufactured drink. 


Thirst-quenching, cool- 
ing, satisfying— bene- 
ficial to old or young. 
Order a Welch Rickey 
(with lime juice),Welch 
Phosphate—or just plain 
Welch’s at the fountain. 
Be sure you get Welch’s. 
Then you are certain of 
the purity and high 
quality. 


Welch's 


“Che National Drink” 


It is not a make-believe, 
but is Nature’s own com- 
bination of healthful and 
delicious fruit acids and 
sweetness, just as it has 
been brought to perfection 
in the skin of the grape. 


Get the Welch habit — 
It’s one that won't get you 


If you cannot obtain Welch’s 
of your dealer we will ship a 
trial dozen pints, express pre- 
paid east of Omaha, for $3.00. 
Sample four-ounce bottle, 10c. 
Recipe booklet free. 


The Welch Grape Juice Co. 
Westfield, N. Y. 
Welch's, the National Drink, is recommended 


in the Westfield (Mass.) Book of 
Pure Foods. 
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In this Hoosier Cabinel the owner has put 70 dishes, 41 packages, and more than 100 other articles 


How a Hoosier Cabinet Saves Miles of Steps 


Saves Health, Youth and Good Looks, Strength, Time and Standing 


Your table is the center of all your kitchen work. Every- 
thing you take to your stove, to your sink, to your dining room, 
first goes on your table. Everything you bring from your pantry, 
refrigerator, cupboard, cellar, goes on your table. 

If you must walk from place to place to collect these things 
and put them back again, your kitchen is not ideal. It tires you. 


Makes a Model Kitchen 


Nokitchen, however modern, is properly equipped 
for easy, effortless work unless it contains the con- 
venience the Hoosier Cabinet gives. 

And every kitchen, no matter how old-fashioned, steps for tired feet.” 
is made comfortable and convenient the moment 
the Hoosier arrives. 

In big or little kitchens you will walk and wear 
yourself out needlessly until you collect everything ends.” 
in one place and simply reach for it—sit instead 
of stand. 

Then housework becomes the pleasant, congenial, 
systematized occupation it ought to be. 


Half a Million Owners Say 


‘“‘T wouldn’t be without my Hoosier for $100.” 
‘““My automatic servant.” 
“The Hoosier is wonderful. It saves miles of 


“The only perfect kitchen cabinet I ever saw.” 
“Saved me at least $15 last year in supplies.”’ 
‘‘Puts everything in my kitchen at my fingers’ and another for pots and kettles, equipped with a 


The above were selected from among thousands of 
unsolicited and enthusiastic letters of commendation. sil hooks, pan racks, bread and meat cutting board 
Is it any wonder that out of 500,000 sold you and a clock face want list complete the conveniences. 
can’t buy a second-hand Hoosier for love or money ? Finish is beautiful golden oak, water and steam proof. 


Your ideal kitchen saves these steps by combining in the 
Hoosier Cabinet a pantry and cupboard around a big table cov- 
ered with pure aluminum. The Hoosier Cabinet puts everything 
at your fingers’ ends. You can sit down at work. Your table 
is not cluttered. Spices, sugar, salt, dishes, flour, utensils — 
everything has its place. You get through quickly. 


What the Hoosier Contains 


Sanitary, metal-lined flour bin, equipped with a 
handy sifter, metal sugar bin, crystal jars for tea 
and coffee and spices, metal-topped and air-tight, 
metal-lined bread and cake drawer. 

Table top is pure aluminum, 40 inches square, 
there is a roomy cupboard for dishes and supplies, 


sliding shelf so that you needn’t stoop and reach. 
Cutlery and linen drawers, rolling-pin rack, uten- 


How $1.00 Puts a Hoosier in Your Home—Club Plan in Detail 


A certain number of Hoosier Cabinets will be sent this season 
to each of the 3,500 Hoosier Agents (leading furniture merchant in 
each town)to be sold on the famous Hoosier Club Plan. Membership 
in these clubs is limited by the number of cabinets sent. Each 
member admitted pays $1.00 membership fee; balance in $1.00 
weekly dues for a few weeks. The cabinet is delivered at once. 


Low Fixed Price Protects You 


The Hoosier Cabinet cost is lowered by great volume of Hoosier sales. 
To insure you full benefit of this cost saving the low price of the Hoosier 
Cabinet is fixed at the factory. You enjoy the liberal credit of the club 
plan no matter where you live without paying one penny more than this 
low fixed price. 


Thousands Join—Sales Limited 


Thousands of women buy Hoosier Cabinets every month. With the great club 
offer the demand doubles. The number of Hoosiers on the club plan for each town 
is limited. Only 1 woman in 5 who wanted Hoosier Cabinets could get one in 
some towns where this plan was tried first. Those who want a real Hoosier 
Cabinet should go to the store of the Hoosier Agent and enter their names early. 


Write for Dealer’s Name 


3,500 reliable furniture dealers—practically one for every town large 
enough to have a furniture store—are Hoosier Agents, ready to exhibit 
and demonstrate the Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet to every interested caller. 

You will see the sign shown below displayed in his window—the blue 
and white sign that stands for high quality and low prices. 

Drop us a postal and we will send you the name of dealer who has the 
Hoosier Agency in your town, so you will be saved the trouble of hunting. 


“Model Kitchen” Book Free 


This wonderfully practical little book tells you how to arrange your 
kitchen most conveniently, so you can save every possible step—gives 
hints that help simplify the daily routine — offers suggestions toward 
making old-fashioned kitchens easier places to work — tells how other 
women save health, and therefore good looks, by doing most of their 
kitchen work sitting down. 

With a hundred facts about the Hoosier and the Great Hoosier Club 
Plan, this book is extremely valuable. Drop us a postal and the book 
will come by return mail together with your local dealer’s name. 


THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 135 Leslie Street, NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 


Branch Mezzanine Floor—Pacific Building, San Francisco, California Sold also throughout Canada 


Look for this sign in the window of your furniture dealer. The Hoosier Agent believes in high qualily and low price. He is a good man to know. 
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Here are the Flakes as They Come from Our Ovens 


From our ovens these corn flakes come crisp-cooked, brown, and rich with the 
great flavor which is Kellogg’s own. The day the flakes are toasted they go into 
specially swept and paper-lined cars and start on their way to your grocer’s. 

He akvays has them fresh. 

In filling the packages to the brim, the crisp flakes 
are sometimes broken and come to the buyer a little 
smaller than they are shown here, but it doesn’t 
alter their glorious taste. Before serving, a little 
warming in an open oven brings out the full, appe- 
tizing aroma of these flaked hearts of finest corn. 
Then they are just as good as they look here and 
ready to be eaten. 


KK Me 


Look for this Signature 

















